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Let me confess, dear Edith, that, next to 
a woman with a history, I abhor a woman 
who faints; though my own experience has 
been that we cannot in all cases escape 
either the one affliction or the other, no 
matter how hard we try. 

I know, at least, that when Toby had 
drawn his last breath, I tried my best not to 
succumb to the numbness I felt creeping 
over all my senses after the first storm of 
grief had passed. But I cannot remember, 
for the life of me, how I got back to Ser- 
geant Brown’s adobe house. The first thing 
I remember was the Lieutenant’s haggard 
face bending over me, and most unexpect- 
edly his protestations of affection, repentance, 
and reform were as profuse as they had been 
on the night preceding my departure from 
Fort Bayard. He needed my sympathy, he 
said, and my aid; for we must now proceed 
to Santa Fé: it was almost a matter of life 
and death with him, an officer under arrest, 
to escape from camp and venture directly in- 
to the lion’s den—the Commanding Gener- 
al’s head-quarters. 

I was to assist him in denouncing to the 
General the constant and systematic annoy- 
ance and persecution to which he had been 
subjected by the other officers at the fort, 
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and which had driven him to this step at 
last. To retort that I had seen and known 
nothing of these annoyances and persecutions 
would have been of no benefit to me or the 
gentlemen in question; whereas, the prospect 
of going to Santa Fé instead of returning to 
Fort Bayard held out at least a faint hope 
for me. So on toward Santa Fé we pro- 
ceeded the next day; and no devoted lover, 
no model husband, could have been more at- 
tentive and affectionate. The trouble was 
that he was too attentive; so completely en- 
veloping me, as it were, that not even to Pin- 
kow could I speak a word, either in public 
or in private. 

From Albuquerque the Lieutenant was 
wise enough to send back the escort; it 
would hardly have been advisable to enter the 
presence of the District Commander with fly- 
ing colors. As it was, the ambulance alone 
attracted immediate attention as it rolled 
through the narrow, crooked streets of Santa 
Fé; and we had barely entered the old fonda 
near the Plaza, when an orderly of the Gen- 
eral’s came to inquire what officer had ar- 
rived, and on what business? The Lieuten- 
ant’s trepidation was plain to me, though he 
forced himself to an air of bravado. Of 
course, he could keep me locked up in the 
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close, low room with him, but he could keep 
neither Pinkow nor the ambulance - driver 
there. I trembled lest a word of my trouble 
or attempted flight should escape them, for 
I knew they could do nothing to help me 
under existing circumstances, and knew that 
I should feel the effects of the Lieutenant’s 
wrath sooner or later, no matter how hon- 
eyed was every word he spoke to me now. 

Not an hour had passed till the General sent 
back his orderly to request the Lieutenant 
to report, at once, to the General in person. 
He hastened to obey, locking the room-door 
on the outside, and taking the key with him 
—a proceeding at which I was not even sur- 
prised. But in a moment he returned, his 
eyes aflame, his face purple with suppressed 
rage. 

“ Put on your bonnet, and come with me,” 
he said. 

“To the General’s ?” I asked, in astonish- 
ment. ‘But that is impossible; he has or- 


dered you to report to him—he will think 
me crazy to come with you.” 


“Do as I say,” he insisted, and to hear 
was to obey. 

In five minutes I was ready ; and in pass- 
ing out through the principal entrance of the 
JSonda, which was reading-room, lounging- 
place, and hall in one, I suddenly compre- 
hended the reason of the Lieutenant’s drag- 
ging me with him. Colonel Lane, one of 
the most highly-esteemed officers of the 
Third, came up to shake hands with me, re- 
gretting that Mrs. Lane had not come with 
him to Santa Fé, (they were stationed at Fort 
Union) but consoling me with the informa- 
tion that Mrs. Suttorins, the wife of the Ad- 
jutant, was here, and one or two other ladies 
of the Third. 

General Carleton was too well-bred a man 
to let me feel the awkwardness of my posi- 
tion. I thought I could read in his eyes 
that Pinkow had been talking (indeed, I felt 
that that also was the way to account for the 
Colonel’s presence at the fonda); and in his 
kindliest tones he inquired whether I was on 
my way into the States: adding that the over- 
land stage left the fonda every morning at 
seven ; but by stopping a week or two with 





the ladies, at Fort Union, he thought he could 
promise to send me in with a military out- 
fit. I trembled when I looked up at the 
Lieutenant’s face; but he controlled himself 
so far as merely to answer in my place: 

“No, General, Madam is zo¢ going in; she 
is.going to remain with me.” 

As we rose to go, the General detained the 
Lieutenant a moment, saying to him, half 
aloud : 

“ Lieutenant, you will return to your sta- 
tion at once and report to the commanding 
officer, under arrest. The Captain will re- 
ceive further instructions from me.” 

The shades of night were already falling, 
as we left the General’s quarters. The Col- 
onel was still standing at the door of the 
fonda, but after an ineffectual attempt to de- 
tain the Lieutenant in conversation, I saw 
him wend his way toward head- quarters, as 
I half-turned my head on entering the house. 
The Lieutenant ordered supper in the room, 
bidding me hasten to retire after supper, as 
we should have to be up and away before day- 
light in the morning. I clenched my hands 
in dumb despair as I listened, but did not 
dare to answer aword. Just thena hubbub 
arose at the door. I raised my head, and 
the Lieutenant silently laid his revolver on 
the table beside him. But they were only 
light knocks resounding at the door, and 
women’s voices and laughter reassured the 
Lieutenant so far that he opened the door 
to admit the Adjutant and his wife, Mrs. Lieu- 
tenant Ennis, Colonel Lane and one or two 
other officers. The gentlemen at once sur- 
rounded the Lieutenant; and Mrs. Suttorins, 
approaching to greet me, whispered in my 
ear: 

“Come home with me—I must see you 
alone.” 

I grasped her hand, but already the Lieu- 
tenant’s eyes were fastened on me, in spite 
of the friendly demonstrations of the visitors 
to absorb his attention. Conversation be- 
came general for a little while, and Mrs. En- 
nis, with perfect sang froid, exclaimed sud- 
denly, to me: 

“Oh! Before I forget, I want you to de- 
liver a confidential message from me to Mrs. 
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Captain Horne. But the gentlemen must 
not hear it,” she continued, laughing—“ they 
talk too much. Come out into the corridor 
with me.” 

But the Lieutenant stood beside her in a 
moment, laying a detaining hand on her arm. 

“You will have to excuse my wife from 
going into the cold with you ; she is not well, 
and much fatigued. And besides, we shall 
hardly see Mrs. Horne, as we do not intend 
to stop at McRea, but shall camp out on the 
jornada.” 

There was an uneasy movement among 
the gentlemen ; I noticed that one of them 
put his hand into his breast-pocket, and Col- 
onel Lane—bless his kind heart—sent a 
long inquiring look over to me. But I felt 
the Lieutenant’s basilisk eye fixed on me, 
and I did not dare to raise mine. Neither 
of the ladies were allowed to approach me, 
on taking leave, and I saw my friends and 
would-be preservers depart from that low, 
gloomy room with the feeling of the con- 
demned prisoner, who takes leave of his last 
earthly ties. 

Months later, when I met them all again 


at Fort Union, they blamed me for the pas- 
sive submission to a man who was a coward 
at heart, though a bully in behavior. Ah, 
yes; that was easy enough said, but they had 


never stood in my shoes. The gentlemen 
had all been armed that night at the fonda, 
knowing so much of the circumstances as 
Pinkow could relate, and fully appreciating 
what manner of man they might have to deal 
with. But not a word or a sign from me 
told them that I wanted their help, and how 
could they interfere without or against my 
wish and desire ? 

We did not start as early the next morning 
as the Lieutenant had said we should. In- 
deed, we staid long enough for me to hear 
the call of the postilion-horn, as the overland 
stage stood ready to start at the door of the 
Jonda, and oh, how the notes tore my heart! 
Then the ambulance came and I climbed 
in, leaving all hope behind. 

And I was right to leave all hope behind. 
I had never believed that the Lieutenant’s 
repentance and conversion were sincere, in 





spite of his demonstrations and protestations, 
and I soon had proof of it. During.the few 
hours of our stay at Santa Fé, Pinkow, who 
perhaps thought it policy, on my account, to 
regain the Lieutenant’s favor, had, somehow 
or somewhere, managed to capture a dog— 
a splendid, long-haired hunting-dog. He 
said a soldier had given the dog to him, and 
I really don’t think Pinkow would have 
“ pressed” the dog if he had not fancied the 
animal might serve as a lightning-rod to divert 
the storm from my poor head occasionally. 
If such was his intention, he succeeded at 
once. 

When we started, the dog stood appar- 
ently in high favor; he was taken into the 
ambulance, when he crouched down at my 
feet, and would lick my hand whenever I 
stroked his hair or patted his head. I stop- 
ped caressing him when I saw the Lieuten- 
ant’s face commence to darken, fearing that 
perhaps it offended him. It was of no avail, 
however; the dog was thrust out of the am- 
bulance at the first opportunity, but the 
Lieutenant’s humor did not improve. Pin- 
kow cast uneasy glances, now at the Lieuten- 
ant, now at the poor dog, who seemed be- 
wildered and more than half inclined to turn 
back to Santa Fé. Pinkow whistled to him, 
but the Lieutenant bade the driver stop the 
ambulance, sprang quickly out, called the dog 
to him, held him down with one hand while 
he drew his revolver with the other, and re- 
versing the weapon had beaten the struggling 
animal’s brains out before I fairly knew what 
he was about. 

“Tl teach you to try and get away from 
me,” he shouted in mad fury, and pointing 
to the quivering body of the brute, he called 
out to me: “ That is the way I serve all run- 
aways,” and then quietly proceeded to rub 
his hands clean in the dust of the road, be- 
fore re-entering the ambulance. 

I sat in speechless horror, for I knew now 
what I had to expect. Oh! why had I not 
cast all fear and false shame aside, and seized 
the helping hands held out to me in Santa 
Fé? But regret was unavailing ; and afraid 
almost to breathe, for fear of exciting my 
tyrant’s displeasure, I rode on through the 
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long, dreary day, hardly daring to lift my eyes 
to the gray sky, but unconsciously trying to 
count the rain-drops that came slowly driz- 
zling down from there. This day was but a 
precursor of many similar ones. Wherever he 
could, the Lieutenant avoided stopping at the 
military posts, making night-journeys when- 
ever it was possible, and camping out, passing 
through the forts during the day, remaining 
only long enough to draw forage and rations, 
and hurrying on under the excuse of the 
General’s orders to report to his post-com- 
mander as soon as possible. 

Perhaps it was well for me that he so hur- 
ried bythe posts, for the surprise that was more 
implied than expressed on seeing me return, 
gave me anything but a comfortable feeling 
in my tyrant’s presence. Not till we reached 


Fort Craig did he ask for escort: two men 
were furnished him—or rather me; for I 
really do not think that any one would have 
cried much whether the Indians got the Lieu- 
tenant or not. 

My friend at Fort Seldon fairly trembled 
when she came to the ambulance to greet me; 


it was not fear that shook her, it was rage 
that flashed from her eyes, and in very un- 
gracious tones she addressed the Lieutenant: 

“T think you are trying to kill your wife, 
hurrying her through the post like this. 
Come out and rest with me a day or two”— 
she turned to me—‘my husband will see 
you safe to Fort Bayard, whenever you want 
to go there.” 

“My wife goes there with me,” the Lieu- 
tenant replied in my stead, “and I must 
ask you to permit us to proceed; we wish 
to get through Magdalena Pass before night.” 

“But you will have to wait till my hus- 
band’s return,” she persisted ; “he has gone 
to Dofia Ana, and may be back in an hour 
or two.” 

“T have no orders to that effect,” the Lieu- 
tenant retorted ; “‘my instructions are toreport 
to the post-commander, at Fort Bayard, as 
soon as possible.” 

Perhaps the most puzzled of all was this 
same post-commander, when he discovered 
that I had returned, together with my tor- 
mentor. All circumstances considered, it 





was only proper that he should not call to 
greet me on our arrival ; but he immediately 
sent his servant to me with supper and com- 
pliments. My husband had reported to him 
at once, had been ordered not to leave his 
quarters without special permission, and late 
at night the Captain sent an orderly to de- 
mand his side-arms. The Lieutenant was 
furious, but I knew what it meant, though 
the future proved that all the Captain’s efforts 
to insure safety to me were futile. 

For a day or two he seemed cowed ; but, 
unfortunately, one of his men, mistaking his 
quiet bearing for reform, allowed himself to 
be persuaded into having the Lieutenant’s 
two-gallon keg filled with whisky at Pinos 
Altos. The poor fellow went to the guard- 
house, where he had time to repent of his 
mistaken kindness; but the Lieutenant en- 
acted such scenes that a guard was placed 
at our quarters, ostensibly for the purpose 
of preventing the Lieutenant from leaving 
the tent, in reality to protect me from his 
murderous attacks. So day and night I heard 
the passing of the sentinel, up and down, up 
and down, by the side of the tent. A bright 
fire blazed all night in front of it, and when 
the relief came I could hear them exchange 
a few low words with each other, as they 
stood for a moment warming their hands 
at the flames. But even this proved no pro- 
tection; and though his side-arms had been 
removed, the Lieutenant found no difficulty 
in obtaining access to the tool-chest of the 
company carpenter, and a hatchet is as for- 
midable a weapon, in the hands of a crazy 
man, as a pistol or revolver. 

One day a great excitement took posses- 
sion of the Lieutenant. He had learned 
that General Alexander, (brother-in-law of 
the late General Upton) formerly of the Third, 
but just then transferred to the Eighth, was 
coming as Military Inspector to the camp. 
After a few preliminary admonitions, that he 
would kill me in the most frightful manner, 
should he discover that I had sent to him to 
come with the sheriff from Texas, he set- 
tled down to a persistent watching of the Gen- 
eral’s every step in camp. The little round 
opening in the roof of the tent was hardly 
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ever unoccupied now, and woe to me did 
ever the General and the Captain, as it some- 
times happened, approach the vicinity of our 
tent. It was Z who had called them there; 
they were spying out the best way to cut 
into the canvas of the tent, to let the sher- 
iff in on him; but I should be made to die 
a thousand deaths, he said, before they should 
take him away. 

I sat by, silent, trembling, and hopeless. 
I had given up all thought of escape, and 
was fast sinking into a state of utter help- 
lessness. Pinkow was allowed to come into 
the tent to assist me in cooking, though he 
had originally been our orderly, and Richard 
our cook. But the Lieutenant grew so mo- 
rose that the men all feared him, and Richard, 
who with Pinkow had built their little tent 
close beside ours, much to the Lieutenant’s 
disgust, was allowed to attend to the Lieu- 
tenant’s horse, while Pinkow attended to our 
commissary supplies, and brought the mail 
to our quarters when the mail-rider came in. 
The letters I wrote to my friends were short 
and unsatisfactory, to me, at least; for I 
could write only under my prison-keeper’s 
eye. He read every word of what I wrote, 
and then sometimes tore the letters up be- 
fore my face, saying he had detected a hid- 
den meaning in the lines; and sometimes 
following Pinkow to the door of the tent and 
destroying them, without my knowledge. 
Nor did I receive all the letters intended for 
me; but I knew that my friends were now 
all in California with the exception of one 
brother. 

Before the Inspector had left, the Lieu- 
tenant had been notified of the convening 
of the court-martial at Fort Bayard, during 
the early part of the following week; and 
with it another fruitful source of excite- 
ment for the Lieutenant, of threats and vio- 
lence for myself, was established. His time 
was now spent between watching the arrival 
of the conveyances bringing in the officers 
from the different posts, and heaping choice 
and various curses on their heads. I knew 
that the sitting of the court-martial would be 
as much, and more, of a trial for me than for 
the Lieutenant; for at the very worst his 





judges could not and would not take his 
life, while the preservation of mine would be 
highly problematical. 

The very first session proved that my the- 
ory was correct. The fact alone of his being 
led to the tent where the officers held their 
sittings, under guard, was sufficient to arouse 
his ire; but there was another circumstance 
which enraged him far more than this. 
With his characteristic cunning he had 
closely watched the proceedings, in order to 
find the least loop-hole by which he could 
escape his sentence, and he was just exulting 
because an oversight in the initial steps gave 
him the hope that he could overthrow the 
whole proceedings of the court, when Quin- 
ton Campbell, junior Lieutenant of the Fifth 
Infantry, called the attention of the others 
to the error they were about to commit, or 
the form they were about to omit. I think 
Lieutenant Campbell must have seen in the 
crafty face of the man they were about to try, 
the quick gleam of malice and satisfaction 
which announced that he had fastened on 
something of which he could take advantage. 
The oaths he heaped on the devoted head 
of the junior Lieutenant when he returned 
to the tent were fearful, and the threats of 
vengeance he uttered against one and all of 
the officers assembled, showed him to be 
either a fiend or a coward. I think he was 
both. That I did not sleep on roses that 
night, I need hardly say; for with all his rage 
there was mingled the fear that now, since 
he could not constantly guard me in the 
tent, I might pluck up courage enough some 
day to make another attempt at escape: and 
I did—but not until I had been frightened 
and tortured almost into madness. 

The sessions of the court generally lasted 
from ten or eleven till three or four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Pinkow, as I said, was 
my aid and assistant in house-keeping; and 
after the Lieutenant and I had taken dinner, 
Pinkow always had his dinner in the tent, 
and then proceeded to clear off the table, 
wash dishes, and restore order in the kitchen 
department generally. One day the Lieu- 
tenant returned home earlier than usual, and 
more frantically mad than ever. Since he 
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could not watch me while he was at the 
trial, I sometimes ventured to the door of 
the tent—but never outside; I did not dare 
to disobey orders so far. This day I had 
stood at the door full two minutes, looking 
up at the clear sky, and drinking in the 
beauty of God’s creation. After dinner was 
over the Lieutenant ordered Pinkow to “pack 
all the stuff over to his own tent, or throw it 
away; he wanted it no more.” Pinkow’s 
eyes flew over to me involuntarily; he knew 
the signs of a coming storm as well as I. 
Then the tent was closed at once, and to my 
horror the Lieutenant drew a hatchet out 
from under the mattress of the bed, where 
he must have concealed it while Pinkow was 
“packing out the stuff.” 

“Kneel down,” he commanded, “and 
fold your hands. I am going to cut your 
head open.” 

I knelt down, but in that short moment 
my whole life passed before me, and moth- 
er’s face and the picture of the blue sky and 
the bright land I had seen only that morning 
rose up before me with strange vividness. 
Why had I not escaped that very morning? 
Why had I not fled from the camp alone 
ond unobserved, and run till I had reached 
a hiding-place or dropped dead in my 
tracks? I would, if I ever again should see 
the light of day, I vowed in my heart; no 
fear, no pride should ever deter me again: 
All this time I was kneeling before him, my 
own hands folded, while one of his spanned 
my throat and the other held the hatchet 
above me. I knew there was no use resist- 
ing, so I fell at last into a stony indifference. 
I think this saved my life, for he thought I 
was not feeling keenly enough the horrors of 
my position. Never speaking above a whis- 
per, and moving with the utmost caution, 
for fear of arousing the suspicion of Pinkow 
or the guard, he approached the bed, on 
which lay a piece of sewing upon which I 
had been engaged in the morning. Lifting it 
with the helve of the hatchet he flung it into 
the fire-place, where the coals were still bright. 

“There!” he said, chuckling—“let that 
go first. You'll not need it any more—you’re 
going the same way.” 





Then he snatched the cover off the table, 
a note-book lying on it, a little shawl I wore, 
and an apron—all went the same way. 
Next he reached out for a heavy blanket 
under which I had hidden the little two- 
gallon keg, which I knew still contained 
above a quart of whisky. I had been afraid 
to empty it out, but had hoped he might for- 
get it in his excitement over other affairs. 
Now it suddenly rolled out, and the hollow 
noise it made seemed like a death-knell to 
me. He sprang upon it with ferocious ex- 
ultation, snatched a tumbler from the chim- 
ney-board and filled it with the liquid fire. 
It was but a short respite for me; the shades 
of night were falling around the tent, and 
long, dark hours lay black and death-boding 
before me. Contrary to all expectation, 
however, the whisky seemed to lull him to 
sleep; and, after emptying one glass after the 
other, he stretched himself on the bed, bid- 
ding me lie where he could touch me with 
his hand, lest I should open the tent during 
his sleep and let the soldiers in to murder 
him. 

I, too, slept at last, after I had seen the 
guard-fire blazing up brightly outside, and 
heard the sentinel relieved at nine o’clock at 
night. What woke me upI never knew, but 
as I opened my eyes they fell directly on 
the sharp edge of the hatchet, and the ma- 
niac face of my husband grinning fiendishly 
behind it. In a moment it flashed on me 
that he was taking deliberate aim so as to 
kill me at the first blow, fearing, doubtless, 
that in my death-agony I should scream for 
help, if the blow were not planted full in my 
brain. Before I could move my head, his 
other hand was grasping my throat and press- 
ing my head back on the pillow; but the 
struggle, faint as it had been, had changed 
the position of the weapon in his hand. 
Then I saw that not only was he trying to get 
in the most telling blow, but he was also calcu- 
lating the exact position in which the shadow 
was thrown on the roof and wall of the tent. 
He had evidently replenished the fire, as the 
night was cool, to convince Pinkow and the 
guard that serenity and harmony prevailed 
in our tent, and the glitter in the drunken 
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fiend’s eye was hardly less cruel than the 
glint of the cold steel of the hatchet. I 
raised my hand imploringly, and tried to 
speak. 

“Not a word out of you,” he hissed into 
my ear with an oath. “I can cut you into 
little pieces before the guard can get into the 
tent, and I’m going todo it. So much you get 
for asking for a guard to protect you. Then 
I am going to roast you alive, for telling the 
Judge-Advocate all about me.” 

And he pressed my head back, and again 
took aim. Presently he laughed, shifted his 
position and declared he didn’t want my 
brains spattered all over his hands, like the 
dog’s, and putting his heavy hand on my 
forehead he brought the hatchet within an 
inch of my throat, making the motion of 
drawing it across and across. 

“Steady,” I heard him mutter, “steady.” 

Whether he meant the admonition for him- 
self or for me, I never knew; but after a 
moment’s balancing he rolled over, the 
hatchet fell from his nerveless hand on my 
breast, and in a moment more he slept the 
heavy, sottish sleep of the drunkard. Hardly 
daring to breathe, I lay with my eyes wide 
open, praying for daylight to come, and for 
some helpful hand to lead me from this 
dark, dreadful tent, and out of the dreary, 
desolate graveyard of a country. 

At last the day dawned ; Pinkow called to 
the Lieutenant what hour it was, and when he 
saw from the Lieutenant’s looks that this gen- 
tleman had slept all night with his clothes on, 
he knew that the remnant of whisky had been 
found. Coming in to light the fire, he 
started back when his eyes fell upon me; 
and well he might, for when I approached 
the little mirror over the chimney-board, I 
saw that there were white hairs among the 
brown on my head. Without a word Pinkow 
placed breakfast on the table, carried the 
two chairs from the back part of the tent to 
the front, where the table was laid, and 
started to go, taking up a tin dish with a 
great deal of racket, I thought. 

“Fresh beef at the commissary this morn- 
ing,” he explained, “and I mean to cook a 
real nice broth for the Lieutenant to-day.” 





I thought the remark a little ambiguous, 
but the Lieutenant seemed to take it in,good 
faith. 

Pinkow had not returned when the guard 
came to lead the Lieutenant to the court 
session. Glad of an excuse to get, if only 
a few feet distant, away from my torment- 
or, I busied myself with the preparations for 
dinner, leaving the table laid for Pinkow’s 
breakfast. When the guard tapped atthe tent- 
door I turned to call the Lieutenant’s atten- 
tion to the summons, and he had just time 
enough to shake his clenched fist in my face 
and vow to “ have my heart’s blood to-night,” 
before leaving the tent. Pinkow must have 
lain in wait somewhere behind the tent, for 
he stood before me as soon as the Lieuten- 
ant’s back was turned. 

“T have summoned Mrs. Mack to come 
to you,” he said. ‘To be sure, she is only 
the laundress, but she can tell you how you 
look this morning, and what you are coming 
to.” 

“T can see it myself, Pinkow,” I replied, 
“and I made a vow to myself last night that 
I will go from here, on foot, if necessary, into 
the mountains where the Indians can catch 
me—anything rather than stay here another 
night.” 

And I told him of what had taken place 
in that tent since our late dinner of yesterday. 

Mrs. Mack came into the tent while I was 
talking; she cried out at my changed appear- 
ance—it was weeks since I had last seen the 
good woman—and heaped curses, loud and 
deep from her Irish heart, on the Lieuten- 
ant’s head. 

“Let me go to the Captain,” she urged— 
“he'll come the minute you send for him.” 

“No, no!” I cried, “not yet. Let us con- 
sider first what we had better do. And 
Pinkow,” I added, the fear of the house-- 
hold tyrant still uppermost in my mind, 
“put the beef-soup on the fire; it is after 
eleven o’clock: he will scold if everything is 
not ready when he comes.” I must add 
that our cooking facilities were not ample, 
and one dish had to be cooked after the 
other. 

“Curse the Lieutenant,” Pinkow blurted 
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out. “I beg your pardon, Madam, for my 
rudeness. But where is the large knife, 
then, to take out this bone with?” 

He searched the table for the knife with- 
out avail. He went to his tent to hunt, with- 
out success. We looked in the ashes of the 
cook-fire, but it was not there. Then a sud- 
den thought flashed through my brain. I 
raised the mattress of the bed; there lay the 
knife, in all its hideous sharpness of edge 
and breadth of blade. 

Mrs. Mack screamed in fright, and Pinkow 
set his teeth. 

“And now, Madam?” 

“T am going, Pinkow.” 

But ow? was the next question. I had 
no doubt the Captain would help me, and I 
was determined to leave the camp before 
night; but I did not want the Captain to call 
on me at our quarters, nor would I go to 
the laundress’ quarters to meet him. I did 


not want even the sun above us to see that 
any preparations were making for flight—I 
had such a dread of exciting the Lieuten- 
ant’s suspicion. 


But I was fully roused at 
last, and would kill him before he should 
get me into his power again. In the mean- 
time, the precious moments were slipping 
by. Mrs. Mack combed out my long, tan- 
gled hair, and bathed my face as she would 
have done a child’s, while Pinkow had gone 
to have the Captain summoned from the 
court-room, and hold council with him. 
When he returned, the final steps were de- 
cided on, and, with many parting adjurations 
not to abandon my resolve, Mrs. Mack left 
the tent shortly before the Lieutenant was 
expected to return. 

I saw his face darken as he approached. 

‘Seems to me you are keeping open house 
to-day; looks very inviting,” he snarled, 
pointing to the flaps of the tent, which Pin- 
kow had fastened away back, leaving the 
front of the tent as open as possible. 

“Madam had a headache this morning, 
and the sun is so pleasant that I fastened 
the canvas back like that,” and already Pin- 
kow was bustling around, placing dinner on 
the table, and setting the chairs. 

“T’ve cooked you a nice broth, Lieuten- 





ant, as I promised,” he continued, ladling 
out the soup, and then leaving the tent as if 
he had forgotten something outside. 

My heart beat with great heavy throbs as 
I sat opposite to the Lieutenant at the table, 
and as I scanned the haggard face and drawn 
features before me, I almost felt the old pity 
creep into my heart again. But he raised 
his eyes at that moment, and all the pity 
went out of my heart, as he asked, fiercely: 

“Why do you look at me? They haven’t 
got me yet, but I'll get you first.” 

The gleam in his eye was as cruel as the 
flash of the knife I had discovered that 
morning, and my purpose became more 
firm than ever. Just as we were about to 
leave the table, Mrs. Mack tapped at the 
tent-pole—punctual to the second—and in- 
nocently asked if she could speak a few 
words to the Lieutenant. 

“Come in, Mrs. Mack,” I said; and really 
my voice did not tremble, nor did I change 
color, though I knew that now the time had 
come. 

I had invited her to a seat on the bed, 
and while she was addressing the Lieutenant 
in regard to some little favor she pretended 
to want shown her when he should be re- 
turned to duty, I placed his chair facing 
her, and with his back to the entrance or 
front of the tent. While she was still speak- 
ing, Pinkow entered the tent, and rising 
from the chair I had been occupying near 
the Lieutenant’s, I said, half aloud: 

““Why, poor Pinkow has no chair to sit 
at the table,” picking up my own chair as if 
to place it at the table for him. 

And I did. I set the chair down quite 
noisily, whispering to Pinkow: 

“T am going now,” and the next moment 
I had gathered my skirts close around me, 
glided softly from the open tent, and was 
flying swiftly down the lane which the tents 
of the “L” Company soldiers formed to the 
left of our quarters. 

At the very first tent stood Corporal Cook, 
who pointed silently in the direction of Mrs. 
Mack’s bell-shaped tent, for I had been so 
confined and guarded that I knew only the 
general direction of her tent. I had never 
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yet seen it. In an instant there were foot- 
steps resounding on all sides of me. At a 
signal from the Corporal there were sudden- 
ly soldiers in front of me to lead the way, 
soldiers beside me to guard my steps, sol- 
diers behind me to avert any possible pur- 
suit. In two minutes I had reached my 
harbor of refuge; a shout went up on the 
outside of the tent as I sank down on a pile 
of fresh-laundried clothes, and an answering 
shout came from the direction from which I 
had just fled. Dennis Mack sprang forward 
from the depths of the tent, and Mulhall, 
the blacksmith, stood in the door. 

“What is it, Mulhall?” I asked, wildly; 
““why do the men shout so.” 

“It’s because you are safe out of that 
tent,” he replied, and he threw back the flap 
of the tent. ‘“See—the men have drawn a 
complete cordon around this tent, and twen- 
ty of them are guarding the Lieutenant from 
breaking through his lines.” 

“ For God’s sake let them guard him well!” 
I panted; and just then Mrs. Mack came 
speeding along almost as swift of foot as I 
had come. 

She, too, flung herself on a pile of clothes, 
gasping for breath, and fanning herself vigor- 
ously with her apron. Dennis stood help- 
less between us. 

“Bridget,” he asked in great concern, 
“ Bridget dear, sure you’re not kilt ?” 

“It’s kilt I am inthirely, Dinny,” she re- 
plied. ‘Och! the murtherin, black-hearted 
divil !”—shaking her fist toward the tent I had 
just deserted ; “ but it was me he wanted to 
kill, too, whin he found his wife had got 
away.” 

And she proceeded to relate how the 
shout of the soldiers had first called the Lieu- 
tenant’s attention away from her. 

““Where’s my wife?” he had asked, turn- 
ing with quick apprehension to the front of 
the tent. Then with a fearful oath he had 
sprung upon her, accusing her of conspiring 
against him, and helping me off; and only 
the timely interference of the guard outside 
had saved her from his clutches. Once out- 
side, she took time to relieve her feelings by 
informing him that she 4ad helped his wife 





to get away from him, and then made for 
her tent, while the Lieutenant was checked 
by the guard, and reminded that he must 
not leave his quarters. 

“But I want my wife,” he had insisted; to 
which the guard replied that he thought he 
had seen me walking toward the sutler-store. 

“Then I’m going to follow her!”—and he 
made the attempt, but the clicking of the 
carbine in the sentinel’s hands, and his de- 
cided “ Halt! or I fire!” had brought him 
to his senses, while the threatening faces he 
saw all around him proved that one more 
step would be fatal to him. Then he turned 
at bay; and calling Pinkow, he ordered him 
to bid me return at once, or suffer the con- 
sequences. Giving the men a sign to take 
him inside, so that he should not see the 
direction he took, Pinkow came straightway 
to the tent of the laundress, and reported the 
proceedings. He threw his cap high in air 
as he cried: 

“T promised to cook the Lieutenant a fine 
broth to-day, and, please the Lord, I’ve done 
ag 

“Shall we hang the Lieutenant?” Mul- 
hall asked earnestly, “‘we’ll do it in a minute. 
Or shoot him ?—though shooting is too good 
for him, and we’d prefer to hang him, and 
we'll do it, whether or no, if ever he tries to 
approach you again.” 

I strove to quiet their ardor: but for the 
Captain’s approach just then I don’t know 
what might have been done. Those in the 
tent fell back respectfully, and after a short 
interview the Captain left to consult with 
the other officers in regard to the best course 
to pursue, as I had expressed my determina- 
tion not to remain in the same place with 
that madman overnight. I wanted, if pos- 
sible, to set out with as many men as could 
be spared toward Fort Bowie, (Apache Pass) 
and to go by way of Arizona into California, 
where most of my friends were now living. 
After half an hour’s deliberation, the officers 
decided that I could not go that way. Fort 
Bowie was something over a hundred miles 
from there, the way lying through the worst 
part of the Indian-infested country, and the 
highest number of men they could give me 
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would be only twenty-five— partly infantry 
at that. So it was decided that I should 
retrace the road I had once before traveled 
toward Santa Fé. At Fort Union it was 
thought that I might still find General Alex- 
ander and wife, who were going in with a 
military train of which the General had com- 
mand. 

The Captain brought me kind messages 
from all his brother-officers. I had their 
sympathy and their respect, and had I been 
revengeful I might have triumphed over my 
persecutor in advance, for I knew that he 
would be ultimately expelled from their 
ranks. But there was no revengeful feeling 
in my breast then, for when it was decided 
that I should again have six men and a ser- 
geant for escort, with Pinkow to wait on me, 
I nearly broke the poor fellow’s heart by 
imploring him to stay behind and wait on 
the Lieutenant. I knew that he would fare 
badly among all these hostile men, and knew 
that Pinkow would keep his promise, if I got 
it, to treat him well. 

A number of the commanding-officers of 
the posts through which I should have to 
pass were assembled at the court-martial, 
and therefore the letter which the Captain 
gave me was addressed to those whom they 
had left in command. Whatever request 
or instructions: the letter contained I never 
knew. It had been placed in my hand 
open, but I had not been bidden to read it. 
It was returned to me by each commanding 
officer on my road, and retained by the last. 
It secured me new escort, fresh ambulance- 
mules, and every possible kindness and at- 
tention I could wish for; but I never read 
the magic words. 

The sun was sinking when the ambulance 
drove up to Mrs. Mack’stent. The Captain 
had insisted on having at least my trunk 
and side-saddle brought from the Lieuten- 
ant’s tent, though I had wanted to leave 
everything behind, and not let him know 
that I had left camp at all. 

“He will follow me this very night, Cap- 
tain, I know he will,” I protested—“‘you know 
how he did the last time.” 

The Captain smiled his quiet smile. 





“The Lieutenant taught me a lesson then. 
He will not follow you again; at least, not 
to-night. I will promise you that.” 

And when Pinkow came with the men 
bearing the trunk, he said that the Lieuten- 
ant was lying on the bed, a guard with drawn 
revolver sitting at the foot, a sentinel pacing 
up and down in front of the tent, another at 
the back, and “L” Company men all around 
the tent waiting and hoping for him to at- 
tempt an escape. 

Then the trunk was lifted into the ambu- 
lance; the men kept piling in stores of 
blankets, bread, tea, sugar, coffee—though 
the Captain had had a mess-chest placed 
inside, and a lunch-basket well-filled besides, 
with a pair of his own blankets spread on 
the seat. Richard instead of Pinkow sat 
beside the driver; the Captain came to bid 
me a last farewell and “good-speed,” and 
just as the first shadows of the coming night 
fell on the earth, I passed slowly and for- 
ever from out the tents and soldiers’ quar- 
ters of Fort Bayard. 

At the Captain’s quarters stood assembled 
the officers who formed the court-martial, 
with uncovered heads, ready to bid me fare- 
well. But I knew that the rumbling of the 
ambulance fell like the wheels of the jugger- 
naut-car on the heart of the wretched man 
in the tent close by, and bidding the driver 
in half-stifled tones not to stop, I passed 
slowly along the line of officers. The last I 
saw through my tears was a cloud of waving 
handkerchiefs and hats raised aloft; then 
the ambulance made a sharp turn, and I 
pressed my hands to my face and cried bit- 
terly. But I was not left long to my grief; 
a rush of footsteps behind the ambulance 
caused the driver to look back. It was Pin- 
kow and Mulhall with more blankets, more 
bread, more canned fruit, and renewed in- 
junctions to Richard to take good care of 
me. 

“ And, Madam,” urged Mulhall, “ suppose 
you let Sergeant Horine repeat his instruc- 
tions to you, just to impress it well on the 
minds of the men, you know.” 

“Very well,” I said, willing to humor them 
all, for I knew they wanted me to feel safe. 
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The ambulance halted; the Sergeant rode 
up. 
“Sergeant,” I said, “I should like to know 
what your instructions are.” 

“My orders are to escort the ambulance 
to Fort Selden, and shoot the first man who 
approaches Madam against her wish.” 

Mulhall was satisfied; Pinkow wiped the 
tears from his face, and they both said good- 
by for the last time. 

The grey dawn was breaking when we en- 
tered Fort Cummings. The commanding 
officer was instantly aroused, and he promis- 
ed at my request to put on double guard 
while I remained at the post. It was only 
to sleep for a few hours, and the men, who 
declared that their horses were still quite 
fresh, were ready to goon. They were to go 
only to Fort Selden; for, since it was open 
flight this time, I could ask without hesita- 
tion everywhere for the means to carry it 
out successfully, and I was confident that 
Sergeant Horine’s orders would be reissued 
to the men at every post. 

When we had emerged from Magdalena 
Pass, Richard insisted on calling a halt. He 
wanted to cook a cup of coffee for his Mad- 
am for the last time, and the least I could 
do for him was to gratify this very reason- 
able wish. I left the ambulance, and the 
escort dismounted. A fire soon blazed up, 
with the water hissing above it. I was seat- 
ed on a little knoll, watching the road we 
had come, almost involuntarily, when Rich- 
ard came up; in his hand a large white cup 
from the Captain’s mess-chest. The wind 
blew back his bushy hair, revealing a long, 
badly-healed gash on his forehead—a souvenir 
from the swamps of Richmond; and a deep 
scar on his cheek, a memento of the Vicks- 
burg trenches, lost itself in the waves of his 
heavy beard. But there were tears in the 
big man’s eyes, and as they trickled slowly 
into his mustache, he said in a broken voice : 

“It’s the last cup of coffee I shall ever 
cook for my Madam. And—and—I’m so 
glad you’re going away.” 

He laid the cup down and turned away; 
and while I drank it, more than one tear 
fell into the coffee. 





If her husband had suddenly been pro- 
moted Brigadier-General, my friend at Fort 
Selden could not have been more delighted 
than when she discovered me in my ambu- 
lance. That my new escort was fully in- 
structed as to its duty by her husband, I 
need hardly say. 

I hurried through from post to post as 
fast as I could; for though the guards were 
doubled wherever I stopped, and I was as- 
sured everywhere that the Lieutenant could 
not possibly escape from Fort Bayard, I 
thought my own thoughts, knowing the man 
better than any one else did. My fears 
grew when we left the chain of military posts 
behind, and, nearing Albuquerque, we were 
sometimes compelled to stop overnight at 
some Mexican village, or lonely adobe house, 
along the Rio Grande. At such times my 
escort did guard duty, patrolling in front of 
the door of the casa the whole night through. 
Fortunately these casas possess only one 
door, as a general thing; the window, if 
there is any, being high up in the wall on 
the same side of the house with the door. 
Only in one house there was a small window 
opposite the door, and on this occasion both 
sides of the house were guarded. Still I did 
not feel safe, and looked around the room 
in search of something I could hurl at the 
Lieutenant’s head should it suddenly appear 
through the little narrow window. 

Now, if the window itself was rather an 
American feature of this casa, the deposit of 
bottles I discovered in one corner, under an 
old mat, added considerably to the coloring. 
They seemed a perfect godsend to me, how- 
ever, and on the bench in front of my bed I 
set up a perfect battery of empty bottles. 
I remember them very distinctly, for a bottle 
which had once contained some sort of bit- 
ters, of stout glass in the shape of a primi- 
tive cabin, seemed the most powerful weapon 
of defense to me, and I patted it lovingly 
ere I stood it up in front of me. Then came 
black bottles that might have contained 
whisky or wine in their day—common bot- 
tles enough, I dare say, and perhaps never 
before looked upon with such satisfaction 
and affection. 
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Then we reached the crossing of the Rio 
Grande, seven or eight miles before entering 
Albuquerque, and here we found fresh 
trouble in store. The river had overflowed 
and swept down stream the large scow that 
served for a ferry-boat, leaving us helpless and 
unable to cross the stream. ‘There was no 
possibility of fording the stream at this place 
and this season. To me this misfortune seem- 
ed doubly great, as I knew that the overland 
stage was nearly due here at the crossing, 
and nothing could shake my belief that that 
miserable man had got away from Fort Ba- 
yard, and was in the stage. 

I descended from the ambulance, and 
mounted one of the horses, and together 
with the Sergeant rode up and down the 
river-bank to see if we could discover any 
trace of boat, skiff, or canoe. I would have 
encouraged the men to “press” anything in 
this shape, without a moment’s hesitation. 
Away on the other side of the river we could 
discern a hovel of some kind, the habitation 
of the ferry-man, perhaps, when there was a 
ferry; and my men bethought them of firing 


off pistols and carbines, and waving hand- 
kerchiefs and blankets in order to make any 
one who might be over there understand 
that we wanted to be helped across. 


The moments flew. I feared that dark- 
ness would overtake us there, and that dread- 
ed stage-coach might come in sight at any 
time. At last the Sergeant consented to 
comply with my wish, which was nothing 
more nor less than that I should be allowed 
to mount one of the soldiers’ horses, and, 
accompanied by the Sergeant, should swim 
the stream. 

“Tt is as much as your life is worth, Mad- 
am,” he remonstrated ; ‘‘of course the horse 
will swim, but your head will swim, too, and 
you can never hold yourself on the horse.” 

* But I can slide off,” I suggested, “and 
hold on to his tail, and he will drag me across 
in that manner.” 

I don’t remember where I had picked up 
this piece of wisdom, but I was determined 
to try this novel method rather than stay on 
this side the river. 

The Sergeant had already advanced quite 





a distance from the shore ahead of me, when 
a shout of the men called us back, and they 
pointed to a black speck moving toward us 
from the other side. It proved to be a tiny 
canoe, in which, on nearer approach, were 
discovered a Mexican and an Indian, both 
of whom sprang out of the craft when a few 
hundred yards from shore, and hauled the 
vessel in after them out of the current, which 
was very strong. Quickly the soldiers helped 
them land the boat and clean it out, after 
which I was helped into it, and cautioned 
not to stir. There was barely room for the 
Sergeant beside myself and the two dark- 
faced Charons. For many yards both of 
them waded in the water, the one guiding 
the boat, the other pushing. 

The current was strong, the river fully a 
mile across, and there was water, water, 
everywhere around me. I closed my eyes 
when the two ferry-men, after many shouts 
and responses, at last got into the canoe. 
As we approached the middle of the stream 
I could feel the current drawing us swiftly 
down the river, and when I felt the Sergeant 
moving in the boat, and heard his voice 
mingling loudly with that of our pilot, I 
dropped my hands from my face and looked 
fearlessly out over the water. I saw that the 
boat had drifted far down the stream; but I 
saw the ambulance still in the same place on 
the other shore, and the waving of handker- 
chiefs proved that we were closely watched 
by the faithful men we had left behind. 
With hands tightly clasped, I sat perfectly 
still. No need to make the burden resting 
on the Sergeant’s shoulders heavier than it 
was, by showing fear or lack of courage. If 
he had risked As life to carry me safely over, 
I would certainly show no fear for mine. 

At last the other shore was reached. The 
low adobe hut was barely discernible a mile 
above us, and to this we had to retrace our 
steps, as it was the ferry-man’s abode, and 
there we should have landed. Inside we 
found his wife, (a dark Mexican) and one 
child. Here I was to remain till the Ser- 
geant, mounted on an old mule belonging to 
the ferry-man, should return from Albuquer- 
que with an ambulance and escort. There 
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was no fear but what he would return in the 
shortest possible time, and with everything 
he wanted, for he carried the magic letter 
with him. What I dreaded was, that the 
overland stage should come while the Ser- 
geant was gone. In vdin he explained to 
me that the high water throughout would 
probably detain the stage from reaching this 
crossing; that the stage could not float over ; 
that the soldiers on the other side would not 
let any of the passengers cross; and that he 
had instructed the ferry-men not to cross the 
river again until he, the Sergeant, had re- 
turned. As the military generally ruled 
supreme in the territory, the ferry-men, I 
knew, would obey the Sergeant. I knew, 
also, that the soldiers would recognize the 
Lieutenant even in disguise, and would shoot 
him down with a great deal of pleasure, 
should he try to get over before they had 
seen the Albuquerque ambulance depart with 
me in safety. 

Still, I sat in fear and trembling in that 
low adobe room, trying to speak pleasantly 
to the brown-faced woman and the little 
child, but listening intently for splash of 
oars or tramp of horses, and counting the 
minutes that must pass before the Sergeant 
could return. After all, he came sooner than 
I expected. The ambulance was drawn by 
four mules, panting and sweating from the 
violent run of an hour; and out of the am- 
bulance sprang Captain Cain, of the Third. 
His wife was waiting for me, he said—had 
been waiting for me ever since the time I 
had passed through Albuquerque a prisoner 
in the hands of my own husband. In fact, 
he said, they had all been looking for me; 
and at Fort Union, from whence he had just 
returned after attending court-martial there, 
they had been expecting for weeks to hear 
of my death or my flight. 

It is almost needless to say how kindly 
the Captain and his young wife cared for me, 
and how much they wanted that I should 
stay and rest at least one day. The Captain, 
occupying an adobe house in the town, had 
soldiers from the barracks stationed in and 
about the place, and sentinels paced all 
night long in front of the room which 





Mrs. Cain and I occupied. But I could not 
rest. 

“T know he will follow me—let me go 
on,” was my constant refrain. 

And on I went—none too soon as it after- 
ward proved. 

Nearing Algadones the following day, the 
ambulance-driver suddenly drew up in the 
road, pointing to a comfortable adode with 
broad veranda in front. 

“The General,” he said; and I ordered 
him at once to drive up to the house. 

General Carleton spoke so kindly to me, 
that the tears sprang to my eyes, as he held 
my hand and looked into my worn face. 

“You are almost home now,” he said. 
“Mrs. Alexander is waiting for you at Fort 
Union, and you will find everything ready 
provided for your journey in with her and 
her husband.” 

“Mrs. Alexander !” I repeated ; “ waiting 
for me—” 

“Yes,” he replied ; “‘for when the Gener- 
al, on his return from his tour of inspection, 
told her what he had heard and seen at Fort 
Bayard, she insisted that the marching of the 
General’s command should be delayed, so 
sure was she that you would make your 
escape and try to return to your friends in 
the East. So—go with God; I could not 
place you in better hands than those of Gen- 
eral Alexander and wife; and I will see that 
you are not pursued or harassed any more.” 

Santa Fé was almost deserted when I got 
there. All the officers of Fort Marcy, except 
Captain Hawley, were still at Fort Union; 
and as I had the best of mules and swiftest 
of horses, I reached Fort Union in an in- 
credibly short time. 

I shall never, while life lasts, forget the 
sensation of rest and relief which I felt when 
my eyes fell for the first time on Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s face. It had so happened that I 
had never met or become acquainted with 
the General and his wife. They had not 
crossed the Plains with our command, com- 
ing into Fort Union long after we had left 
it for Fort Bayard. But neither of us remem- 
bered that we had never been introduced, 
when tired, worn, and sorrowful, I was lifted 
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from the ambulance in front of the General’s 
quarters. Mrs. Alexander came to meet me; 
and when she looked into my face I don’t 
know what expression she saw there, but she 
laid her arm around my neck, and as I rested 
my head for a moment on her shoulder, she 
whispered : 

“‘T want you to think you have just come 
home to a sister now. I will care for you 
and be to you as to one of my own.” 

And she kept her word. If ever an angel 
descended from heaven to live upon earth, 
it was that woman. Long years have passed 
since then, but the memory of that hour has 
never grown dim. 


And now it only remains for me to tell you 
how, when we reached Fort Lyons with the 
General’s command, an express-rider followed 
him to say that the Lieutenant had escaped 
from Fort Bayard the day after the court- 
martial had adjourned ; had been arrested 
at Fort Selden, and placed under guard ; 
had escaped to Albuquerque, been re-ar- 
rested and placed in irons; had here called 


upon the civil authorities, always at variance 
with the military powers, and had been set 
free; had then proceeded to Fort Union 


where he was now—safe. He could follow 
us no farther; but later I learned that a 
medical commission had been called, who 
had pronounced him insane, and advised the 
authorities to send him to a lunatic asylum. 
But again he called upon the civil authori- 
ties; found some lawyer, with little else to do, 
to “defend his case,” and managed to go 
unharmed as usual. 

Then the proceedings of the court-martial 
were returned from Washington, unapproved, 
because of some flaw this same lawyer had 
managed to pick in them with the Lieuten- 
ant’s aid, and the other officers had still to 
tolerate him until a second court-martial 
could be called. In the meantime, in the 
regular routine he had advanced one step on 
the Army Register; but by the second court- 





martial he was sentenced to be cashiered the 
service. The sentence was approved at 
Washington; the officers were but too glad 
to expel him from their brotherhood, and I 
have never learned in what corner of the 
earth he lives or lies buried. 

But to you, dear Edith, I had always in- 
tended giving the satisfaction of an explana- 
tion—ever since the time when you were in 
danger of being looked upon as the keeper 
of a crazy woman. Do you remember the 
incident? It was shortly after I had come 
to board at good Mrs. B.’s, and you were 
kind enough to accompany me in some of 
my wanderings, in quest of something to do. 
I had just been promised a position of lan- 
guage-teacher, at one of our public schools ; 
and though to me the thought of having to 
live between the cold, white walls of a dreary 
school-room, day in and day out, was anything 
but enticing, I still had reason to thank my 
stars that I had found employment, and a 
means of independent livelihood so soon. 

You remember that a troop of cavalry 
passed the door of the building where the 
rooms of the Board of Education were then 
situated—soldiers being rather more plenti- 
ful, all over the Union, than they are now. 
But there was an officer mounted on a white 
horse at the head of this column, and, just as 
they passed the door, the bugle sounded the 
cavalry-call, and the whole troop went off on 
a trot. 

Soldiers! Cavalry! A white horse! A 
flood of memories swept through my heart— 
bitter thoughts of the past, and what might 
have been—and while you stood by, dis- 
tressed and uncertain what to do, I sat 
crouched down on the lowest step of the 
hall-door, my shoulders swaying back and 
forth, my hands pressed over my face, and, 
as the bugle-call grew fainter in the distance, 
I still sobbed aloud : 

“Oh, Toby! Toby! Poor Toby! Poor 
Toby !” 

JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD. 
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In pastoral peace the field-flower grows, 
Far from the dusty track of trade ; 

By pleasant paths the cow-boy knows, 
These rustic beauties bloom and fade. 


The primrose pale that lights the hedge; 
The daisy, twinkling like a star; 
The daffodil, along the edge 
Of some bright rill that shines afar; 


The tufted violet, wet with dew; 

The three-leaved clover, dear to bees; 
The buttercup, and cowslip, too— 

Ah yes, and many more than these— 


These all are common flowers indeed, 
Like peasants dancing on the green; 

The simple pomps that deck the mead; 
The country’s pride, in towns unseen. 


They flourish with a wild free grace 
Our pampered favorites never know, 
And pass unmarked from race to race 
Save by the One who bids them blow. 


All summer long they doze and dream 

In shade and sunshine o’er the heath, 
Or bend above the placid stream 

Which gives their image back beneath. 


They dance around the wayside pool 
Where lowing cattle stoop to drink, 
And nod beside the village school 
Whose drowsy murmurs rise and sink. 


They clothe sweet spots of woodland peace, 
So welcome to the affrighted deer: 
Here doth the rabbit’s fold increase, 
The wild bird builds and warbles here, 


The spider spreads his silken snare, 
The field-mouse lays her mimic young ; 
The chipmunk hides his secret lair, 
Unscared, these. peaceful haunts among. 
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The world around their charm is known, 
Their gentle influence far and near; 
All hearts a common instinct own, 
All natures hold the field-flower dear. 


The soldier, resting on his arms 
Amid the slain, inhales its breath, 
Where some poor floweret spreads its charms, 
Unconscious of the field of death. 


The homeless exile fondly craves 
Some calm retreat beyond the sea, 
Where still he knows the field-flower waves, 
A spoil to every murmuring bee. 


Even thou, her spell when memory wields, 
Dost live again some cherished hours, 
And breathe the fragrance of the fields, 
And bind thy hat with fresh-picked flowers. 


Fair Nature stands as then she stood, 

But thou hast lost the years between— 
The hill, the vale, the stream, the wood, 

And field-flowers bless the tranquil scene. 


So, too, ’twill be when thou shalt lie 
Beneath some stone that marks the spot: 
The same bright flowers—earth, air, and sky— 
All still the same—thyself forgot! 


G. T. WEBSTER. 
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At the request of THE BERKELEY CLUB, 
I have prepared the following sketch of one 
of its members, who was also one of the 
most eminent members of the bar of Cali- 
fornia. 

John Whipple Dwinelle was born in the 
village of Cazenovia, Madison County, New 
York, on the 9th of September, 1816, being 
the eldest of a family of seven sons and two 
daughters, seven of whom reached years of 
maturity. 

His ancestry was good, and his intellect- 
ual surroundings, when a child, were of such 
a character as would develop the tastes and 
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modes of thought which were so prominent 
in after-life. His father, Justice Dwinelle, a 
native of Vermont, studied at Williams Col- 
lege, and afterward at Yale, where he grad- 
uated in the class of 1808. Settling in cen- 
tral New York, he became a successful law- 
yer and Judge of the Common Pleas. He 
also served two years in the New York As- 
sembly, and a like term in Congress, in the 
years 1823~25, where he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Henry Clay, Charles Carroll of Mary- 
land, and other gentlemen of the same stamp. 

Justice Dwinelle was a man not only of 
ability, but also of marked refinement in 
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his tastes. His wife, Louisa Whipple, was a 
woman of much more than common force of 
character. Not only in her own family, but in 
the village also, she was frequently called upon 
in cases of emergency, and rarely found un- 
prepared for any exigency. She had attend- 
ed the best schools and academies of that 
region, had read much, and remembered 
what she read. To her influence and guid- 
ance, her son, John, ascribed much of his 
literary taste. From her he doubtless inher- 
ited that originality of thought which showed 
itself at times in mechanical invention, and 
again in legal argument. While he was from 
five to nine years old, his father was much 
away from home in the public service, and 
he was dependent to an unusual degree upon 
his mother for guidance and society. Con- 
cerning this he once wrote: 


‘* During the long winter evenings she would im- 
part to me her stores of information and _ historic 
knowledge. 

** When she had finished the story of the unfortu- 
nate Queen of Scots, or of the proud Essex, she 
would refer me to the pages of Hume for other tales 
of equal or surpassing interest. 

** Often did she thrill me with horror, as she told 
of the ingenious means of torture described in the 
pages of Rollin, or please the fancy by reciting some 
of the airy descriptions in the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 

‘*T have often been pleased, in after-life, in finding 
in books those same stories that my mother was 
wont to tell.” 


At his mother’s suggestion his father 
bought for him a copy of the Avabian Nights. 


‘*This opened to mea new world. I plunged into 
the sea of Arabian romance, and read and Jdelieved 
all that the volumes contained. ‘There is no book 
so bad that some good may not be extracted from it,’ 
says Seneca, and I believe him. The Avadian Nights 
have had an influence on my life which will be felt 
till I descend to my grave. The reading of these 
volumes planted in my mind a taste for reading, and 
excited a curiosity which is naught else than the 
thirst of knowledge.” 


When about eleven years old, he joined 
with some others of the same age in build- 
ing a theater, from refuse boards and shin- 
gles given him by his father, in which to 
present plays founded upon history, and 


embellished by his fancy. 
VoL, IV—2. 





At this time he used to write rhymes, hu- 
morous and pathetic by turns, which made 
him a school reputation as a poet. In after- 
life he recommended rhyming to the young, 
and particularly to the public speaker, as 
enlarging one’s stock of words, and conduc- 
ing to rhythm and melody of period. 

This was not, however, one of those in- 
tellectual prodigies, devoid of boyish tastes. 
Cazenovia is on a lovely lake of the same 
name, and is surrounded by rolling hills, 
tempting one on every side to out-of-door 
sports. He early learned to swim and dive, 
to fish, skate, and gather nuts. In fact, these 
pursuits were so much more to his taste 
than Latin and Greek grammar as whipped 
into him at the Cazenovia Seminary, that, 
when he was about thirteen years old, his 
father withdrew him for a time from school 
as a hopeless case. The method of instruc- 
tion was, doubtless, more at fault than the 
inclination of the pupil. 

On entering his fourteenth year his father 
placed him in the academy at Hamilton ; 
and a year later he entered Hamilton Col- 
lege, situated in the town of Clinton. Here 
he received the degree of A. B. on the 13th 
day of August, 1834, nearly a month before he 
was eighteen years of age. He always regret- 
ted having taken his college course at such an 
early age. His father had taken his degree 
at the age of twenty-four, and feeling that 
to be later than was desirable, had gone to 
the other extreme with his son. Early grad- 
uation did not in this case mean cessation 
of study, for young Dwinelle considered the 
training received in college as but the key 
to untold treasures which he was to enjoy 
through life. 

The class of 1834, at Hamilton, contained 
several gentlemen who afterward became dis- 
tinguished in various ways: among them 
the Honorable Charles B. Sedgwick of Sy- 
racuse, and the late Professor George Hadley 
of Buffalo. 

Soon after leaving college, Mr. Dwinelle 
became engaged to Miss Cornelia B. Stearns 
of Pompey, a village ten miles distant from 
Cazenovia. This step brought him into re- 
lations which quickened the _ intellectual 
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characteristics already formed. Dr. Stearns 
was distinguished in his profession, and both 
he and his wife had received liberal educa- 
tions, and delighted in encouraging the 
young in the pursuit of that which is most 
worthy in life. 

For three years Mr. Dwinelle studied law 
under the direction of his father, of General 
Williams of Cazenovia, and of Honorable 
John Fleming of Manlius. In October, 
1837, he was admitted to practice in the Su- 
preme Court, and Court of Chancery, of the 
State of New York. While pursuing his law 
studies, editorial work gave a pecuniary in- 
come, and increased his powers as a clear 
and rapid writer. The knowledge gained of 
the typographical art was afterward of great 
service to him in many ways. He frequent- 
ly composed and set up his editorials without 
writing them out. As editor, or owner, he had 
connection with the following newspapers: 
Cazenovia Democrat, the Onondaga Chief at 
Syracuse, the Gazette and Buffalonian at 
Buffalo, and the Advertiser at Rochester, 
New York. 

In 1838 he went to Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
with the intention of making his home there; 
but a malarial fever drove him back to his 
native state. . 

The next year he began the practice of 
law at Rochester, and resided there for ten 
years, gradually making an enviable reputa- 
tion in his profession. 

He was City Attorney in .1844-45; and 
Master in Chancery and Injunction Master, 

' from 1845 to 1849. 

In 1841 Mr. Dwinelle’s marriage to Miss 
Stearns took place, at Pompey; an event 
establishing a most happy relation, which was 
only terminated by the death of that lady at 
San Rafael, California, in 1873. To this mar- 
riage were born five children, two sons and 
three daughters, four of whom are now living. 
As to her character as a Christian lady, the old 
citizens of California need no enlightenment. 
They recorded their high esteem for her at 
the time of her demise. Respect for that 
modesty which was such a prominent factor 
in her character, forbids further comment 
here. 





In the early part of the year 1849, Mr. 
Dwinelle left Rochester, New York, to seek 
his fortunes on the golden shores of Califor- 
nia. In November, 1849, he gives his views 
of his new home in the Daily Advertiser, 
published at Rochester, New York, under 
date of December 24th, 1849. In this arti- 
cle he says, in answer to the many inquiries 
made of him by his former townsmen: 


‘*Do the gold mines of California present a fair in- 
ducement for men to leave the United States to 
labor in them? There is not the least doubt that 
they do. . . 

‘*All kind of stories are told of the miners in the 
United States. We heard them at Panama, we met 
them on the Pacific; and they are told to us every day 
in San Francisco. Some have been to the mines, 
who could not endure the labor of digging. Some 
have traversed the whole region with pickaxes and 
work-pans on their backs, in hopes of finding a richer 
placer, and have wasted their time to no purpose. 
Others have dug gold by day, only to lose it at the 
gambling-table at night; some have been sick at 
the mines, and have thus consumed their gettings; 
and others have belonged to that class who can never 
succeed anywhere. All these will, of course, be 
apt to speak ill of the mines, in order to excuse their 
want of success. 

**From observation and knowledge, I am of the 
opinion that those working industriously at the mines 
average more than one ounce a day.” 


After describing the different routes, time, 
cost, etc., to come to California, he proceeds : 


‘*The first and most prevalent impression that 
arises to one’s mind, in the United States, when 
California is mentioned, is that it is a country where 
law is unknown, and where crime and disorder stalk 
abroad with impunity—a land where men go armed 
to the teeth, bristling with bowie-knife and pistol; 
and where murder, robbing, and rapine are common 
and unpunished occurrences. In fact, there is no 
country in the world where the laws are more vigi- 
lantly sustained, or the judgments of the courts are 
more stringently executed. It will be borne in mind 
that California, at this date, is under a strictly 
military rule. No territorial government has been 
provided for her. She exists under a state of mili- 
tary occupancy, and the commander-in-chief of the 
United States forces in California is, by virtue of his 
office, governor of the territory. 


He then gives a sketch of the courts: the 
Alcalde’s Court of First Instance, presided 
over by William B. Almond, of Missouri; 
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Court of Appeal; of Second Instance; and, 
finally, the Superior Tribunal of California. 


‘¢The system of law which prevails, is the civil 
law—that system of natural justice and equity which 
was perfected by the Romans, and which has trans- 
mitted to modern Europe the most valuable results 
of the civilization of that great and victorious people 
—a system beside which the common law of En- 
gland, and of most of the United States, with its 
iron formulas and technical rules, sinks into com- 
parative insignificance. Here are no paltry quib- 
bles about bad grammar or imperfect spelling; no 
demurrers because ‘whereas’ is out of place, or 
‘to wit’ has been omitted; no turning of a plaintiff 
out of court, because he has brought ‘trover’ when 
he ought to have brought ‘trespass.’ Nor when a 
man’s nose has been pulled, does he bring his action, 
alleging that the ‘ defendant, with sticks, staves, clubs, 
fists, hands, thumbs, fingers, and finger-nails, made 
a violent assault, with force and arms, upon the said 
plaintiff, and beat him upon his head, eyes, nose, 
mouth, chin, and lips; and tore his apparel, clothes, 
garments, vesture, and raiment, to wit: cravats, pants, 
vests, shirts, coats, etc.’” 

‘*Here the party makes his statement in common 
language, without giving any name to the form of 
action; to which the defendant makes his answer in 
the same style; and in five days thereafter the case is 
tried, and the court makes such decree as it deems 
just in the premises.” 

**The bar is a numerous one in San Francisco, 
probably containing three hundred practitioners, and 
contains some very strong minds and brilliant talents. 
This is not the place where quackery can obtain a 
foothold. The rapidity with which causes move 
through the courts does not allow an ignorant lawyer 
time to cram himself for the occasion, and it is only 
one who is well read in his profession and has had 
experience in practice who can keep pace with the 
courts, or do justice to his causes. Here are con- 
tracts to be interpreted, which are made in all parts 
of the world: in Liverpool, in France, in New York, 
in Valparaiso, in Australia, in China, and in the Rus- 
sia Possessions; and each to be construed according to 
the law of the place where it was made. What ques- 
tions of the conflict of laws are to be raised and settled. 
What readiness of resource and facility of application 
are required at the hands of the bar. It is no light 
task to turn from the English common law to the 
civil law, and perhaps throw in the ecclesiastical law 
as a makeweight between the two. One case may 
turn upon the English Statute of Frauds, and Black- 
stone and the English reports are cited as conclusive; 
the next, perhaps, is a contract of respondentia, made 
at Havre, and the law of the case is elaborated out 
of Potier, Touillier, and the Code Napoléon; and 
anon a question of inheritance is to be decided under 
the local civil law, and the Novisima Recopilacion, 
Forebrero Mejicano, and Enriche, the great canon of 





Mexican law, are authorities not to be neglected, nor 
overlooked when cited. These latter authorities ex- 
ist only in Spanish, and woe to the luckless practi- 
tioner who has no aptitude for the mysteries of that 
tongue. Happy is he who has kept up a readable 
knowledge of Latin, who has ventured somewhat into 
French, and who has not entirely despised Spanish. 
In truth, polyglots pay here.” 

**T have said that the judgments of the courts are 
stringently executed. They are so. A few months 
ago a gang of rowdies, known as the ‘ Hounds,’ 
which had committed various outrages in this city, 
was broken by the strong hand of the law, and the 
leaders tried, convicted, and sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment in the penitentiary—in the District of 
Columbia. And Commodore Jones took them on 
board a special corvette, and sent them on their way 
to the District of Columbia. Whether a habeas corpus 
might not materially modify the effect of their sen- 
tence, is a question which lawyers may speculate upon; 
but the staring fact still remains, that the sentence was 
passed and carried into effect, and that, too, in a land 
where disorder is reported to prevail, and no law to 
be known but the law of brute force. I havea further 
illustration: It is customary for fruit-dealers, who 
expose their commodities for sale day by day in the 
plaza, to pile them in a heap at night, pumpkins, 
squashes, pears, apples, and grapes, all together—and 
leave them on the spot all night, with merely a fenc- 
ing of lumber to keep off cattle, but so that the first 
comer could carry away what he chose. And yet no 
one ever loses anything. I would be glad to hear 
that the same experiment had been tried in some 
highly moral city, at Rochester, for instance, with the 
same satisfactory result.” 

‘* There are some reflections recurring to a looker- 
on, who is disposed to recognize the great truths of 
history, which are entirely pleasing.” 

**Rome, the republic and the empire, has forev- 
ever passed away in her dominion of conquest and of 
arms; but in this new republican state, her laws, as 
perfected by her wise jurists, are essentially in force, 
as they are in the greater part of Europe.” 

*** Rome still rules the world by her legislation, as 
she formerly ruled it by her arms,’ says, somewhere, 
one of the great modern civilians, and this beauti- 
fully illustrates what is perishable and what is lasting 
in the elements of a nation’s greatness. Again, it is 
pleasing to see an officer whose summary functions, 
as well as the very title of his office—Alcalde, Al- 
caide, the Cadi—are of Saracenic origin, descending 
to us through the Moors and Spaniards, and finally, 
by divine right of annexation, brought into the midst 
of a thriving American city, still retaining his title 
and his functions, and still administering summary 
justice in the same mode that we read of in the delight- 
ful Arabian Nights.” 


In 1849 and 1850 Mr. Dwinelle assumed 
a very conspicuous position at the Bar of 
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San Francisco. He was retained by the city 
as special counsel to assist Thos. H. Holt, 
Esq., the then City Attorney; who informs 
me that Mr. Dwinelle saved the city more 
than $3,000,000 in connection with the de- 
struction of buildings in order to stop the 
ravages of the great fire of that period, and 
afterward successfully defended John W. Gea- 
ry, the then mayor, for the same liability. 
He also saved the city more than half a 
million in the city-slip-lot suits, after the suit 
had been lost at a cost of $100,000. He 
was the author and promoter of the Funding 
Act of 1851, issuing bonds at ten per cent. 
per annum when the ‘liability was drawing 
three per cent. per month. 

In 1853 he returned to Rochester for one 
year: coming again to California and spend- 
ing one year in settling up his business ; 
then remaining several years in Rochester, 
and returning permanently to California early 
in 1861. : 

The success of the litigation, as to whether 
San Francisco was a pueblo or not, is attrib- 
utable to his industry and genius, and to his 
learning in connection with the civil law, 
and the Spanish language and archives. A 
witty lawyer once said in answer to a ques- 
tioning remark: “ Dwinelle not a great law- 
yer? He has done what no other twenty 
lawyers could have done. He has created a 
pueblo, and endowed it with a patrimony of 
four square leagues of land.” In his briefs 
and arguments in the Pueblo Case, through 
the lower courts, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States, he has created an endur- 
ing monument to his own memory far sur- 
passing any that could be erected. 

This pueblo case more particularly exem- 
plifies his great industry and learning. Mas- 
tering the law and archives of a foreign land, 
and in a foreign tongue, he is, unquestion- 
ably, entitled to rank with the greatest law- 
yers of the country. A grand summary of 
his labors and genius is to be found in his 
“Colonial History of San Francisco.” 

In 1863 he declined the nomination as 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
when a nomination by his party was tanta- 
mount to an election. In 1864 he was 





elected Mayor of Oakland, and served his 
term. Upon retiring, he introduced the 
novelty for Oakland of giving an elaborate 
report of the affairs of the city. In the year 
1867 he was elected to the Assembly from 
Alameda County. The main object he had 
in view in accepting this position, was to in- 
troduce and pass the bill “To create and 
organize the University of California,” of 
which he was the author. He was also the 
writer of the able articles which appeared 
in the press of California, entitled ‘“Tak- 
ing the University out of Politics,” such as 
the one that appeared in the Bulletin of 
March 22nd, 1879. From the year 1868 to 
1874 he was one of the Regents of the 
“University of California,” so created. While 
in the Assembly he made a very able argu- 
ment in support of the “ Eight-hour Law,” 
taking broad and statesmanlike views. He 
was ever ready to identify himself arduously 
with the best interests of his adopted State. 
In 1873, Hamilton College, his a/ma mater, 
honored itself by conferring the degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon him. He was a con- 
stant writer for the daily press and periodicals. 
During his trip to the Eastern States, in 1869, 
he gave vivid descriptions and pictures of 
the South and South-west. He then crossed 
the Atlantic to Europe, whence he continued 
his letters to the local papers, from Ireland, 
England, Scotland, France, Germany, and 
Italy: giving graphic descriptions of the la- 
borers of those countries; the cottages of the 
poor; how they lived, labored, dressed, and 
their general habits of life. 

He entered fully into the daily life of the 
people, while maintaining his interest in libra- 
ries, commerce, and civilization. His papers 
on agricultural observations, on the mode of 
irrigation, and soil, from Rome to Naples— 
“the one hundred miles of vineyards” ; trop- 
ical fruits, such as olives and their varieties, 
oranges, and lemons; the mulberry trees; 
the enemies of the fruits of the vineyards— 
attracted marked attention, and were exten- 
sively reprinted by the country papers over 
the whole State. 

While in Paris he wrote and published a 
very able Jdrochure, entitled, ‘“ American 
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Opinions on the Alabama Claims,” together 
with a “Correction of European Errors in 
relation to our Form of Government.” 

His papers, read before the Berkeley Club, 
exhibit the wide extent of his culture and 


Worship.” 


In January, 1875, he read an able paper | 
entitled “Present Current Rates of Interest in | 
the Civilized World: what it is that sustains | 
them, and the effect of those rates on in- | 


dustrial interests, and on civilization”; in 
1876, “Phallic Worship” ; in February, 1877, 


May, 1877, ‘‘ The Discovery of San Francis- 


co Bay”; in February, 1878, “A new Inter- | 
pretation of the Legend of the Wolf which | 


suckled Romulus and Remus, the founders 


of Rome”; and lastly, ‘The Trial and Con- 
| another sphere. 


demnation of Jesus.” 
His contributions to the press were varied 


| the time of his death. 
“The Police Regulation of Prostitution”; in | 


| and constant up to the day of his death: such 
| as “The Relations of Capital to Labor”; 


“The Currency Question,” in the ational 


| Republican; both prose and poetry in the 
, Overland. 

learning; sometimes marked by interesting | 
and curious investigations, such as “ Phallic | 


In 1879 he was the author of a series of 
very able articles on “The Constitution” ; 
and on “The Judicial System of the State, 
and its History.” 

In the autumn of 1877, Mr. Dwinelle 
married Caroline E. Chipman, widow of W. 
W. Chipman, a prominent lawyer of San 
Francisco, and with her he lived happily to 
In her he has a sin- 
cere mourner, not only for her own bereave- 
ment, but also for the loss to the world of 
letters. Knowing his plans for literary work, 
she appreciates better than any one else can, 
what might have been, but is now impossible, 
since that intelligence has been removed to 


J. H. Smytu. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


The ladies declared the skirmishers very 
poor hunters. But when the men told them 
how hard they had ridden without even the 
sight of any game worth their powder, they 
retracted this severity of sentiment, and sat 
contentedly down to a breakfast of flour cakes 
and dried beef. Mrs. Durgin could not con- 
ceive why a man should get off his horse 
and roll himself as vigorously in?the dirt as 
her husband seemed to have done, without 
the excitement of the chase. She played 
several variations upon this sarcastic’strain ; 
but finally desisted, little wiser. 

“The man that believes woman to be easily 
deceived,” whispered the Doctor, “ought to 
have married my wife.” 

“Ay,” returned the Professor; “mine has 
had me one side several times, already.” 

Again on their way, the party had not pro- 





ceeded far, when James, his face white and 
his eyes protruding so that they appeared 
to rest against his glasses, pointed, speech- 
less, toward something to the right of the 
road. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Durgin, im- 
mediately burying her face in her hands. 
A deep shadow simultaneously covered the 
radiant features of her companion; while the 
Professor, it must be allowed, gave unmistak- 
able evidence of a disturbed equanimity. 
Slowly Mrs. Monroe turned her eyes from 
one to another of the company. The se- 
cret was perhaps out, but the perpetrators of 
the act determined to stand boldly against 
all suspicion, until the expiration of the last 
hope. Every one of them, indeed, with the 
exception of Uncle Lish, had reason for a 
certain amount of honest surprise; for in- 
stead of one body hanging from the tree they 
had so recently left, two bodies were there 
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suspended. It seems that the trapper, hav- 
ing lingered behind the others, for the stated 
purpose of carrying the body of the man 
that he had shot into the brush, had borne 
it to the place of hanging, and drawn it up 
by the side of the other. It was a ghastly 
joke, but the trapper enjoyed it. It was 
part of his religion to rid the world of as 
many thieves as lay in his power; and his 
favorite method of dispatching them was by 
means of a rope. 

“There’s a plaguey sight more warnin’,” 
said he, when interrogated concerning his 
singular after-thought, “in legs a-dangling 
from a tree than in them that’s jest stretched 
along the ground. I allers give ’em fair no- 
tice; then if they step into my trap arterwards, 
why, they know what to expect. That thar 
derned hound is the thirtieth one o’ his kind 
o’ cats that I have helped string up. Mighty 
sassy sight, aint it, Cap’ain?” continued Un- 
cle Lish, his gray eyes twinkling with sav- 
age fun. “Friends and relatives of the de- 


ceased don’t hanker arter sharin’ his fate. 


We sha’n’t have to do any more hanging for 
a day or two, you bet.” 

“T am sorry, however, that the ladies have 
been shocked by the horrid sight,” said Blair. 

“Well, ’t aint jest the thing to tickle a wo- 
man’s fancy; but, Captain, the sooner they 
git a little broke in, the better. They’d a 
derned sight rather see one o’ them sombrero 
cusses made handy for the buzzards than 
anybody of their own party. It is a simple 
matter of choice. As things are now in Cal- 
iforny, somebody has got to be found dead 
frequent; and I for one,” concluded the trap- 
per, with a smart crack of his whip, “would 
rather it would be them other fellers.” 

“Moses,” spoke Mrs. Durgin, having col- 
lected her affrighted thoughts into a focus of 
apparent calm, “Moses, have you any regard 
for the truth?” 

“T has my voos, Missus, on dat subject,” 
was the response. 

“Were those really men, that we saw in 
that dreadful situation?” continued the lady. 

“Those gemmen under de tree?” 

“Ves,” 

“Might have been scarecrows, Missus.” 





“Whatever they were, were they actually 
hung by the neck?” 

“I didn’t see ’em standin’ on nuffin. But 
I’se old, ye know, Missus; and de eyes, wid 
my years, gits to be powerful treacherous.” 

“If they were hung by the neck, Moses,” 
continued the lady, in the same slow, even 
tone, “do you know who did it?” 

“Lor bless my soul, Missus, nuffin but 
Injuns could do dat. You don’t know, Mis- 
sus, how dis nigger ’spises Injuns.” 

“Where did Mr. Ensign get the horse he 
is riding?” ; 

“Lor, Missus, haint he had a hoss all de 
time?” 

- “That is sufficient, Moses.” 

So terminated Mrs. Durgin’s first and last 
examination, in the case so vividly before 
her young and impressible mind. 

“Our better way,” remarked Mrs. Monroe, 
as Moses jogged on to his place by the trap- 
per, “is to say nothing more about the affair, 
and to conduct ourselves as if we were in- 
different to the most heart-rending incidents 
possible to occur.” In accordance with this 
wise counsel, whatever either lady may have 
silently concluded, no further advertence to 
the horror of the morning was made. James 
had many inquiries for his cousin to answer; 
but what they were was known to themselves 
only. 

The landscape grew hourly more inviting. 
From the densely-timbered bottoms to the 
tops of the more open hills, there was con- 
tinual and pleasing change. When the train 
halted, to give the horses breath, a delightful 
stillness reigned. No louder sound than the 
drilling of the large French woodpecker broke 
thedeep primeval silence. Several herds of an- 
telope were discovered bounding lightly away 
in the distance, and occasionally an elk cross- 
ed the way in advance of thetrain. One of 
these stately animals was rewarded for his 
welcome appearance by the lodgment of a 
ball in the back of hi§ proud head, high 
borne and elegant of carriage. 

Late in the afternoon the party fell in with 
a mule-train, moving toward a trading-post 
far up in the hills. It was a novel but sorry 
sight. The poor beasts could with difficulty 
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bear their enormous packs. One, more 
wretched than the rest, sank down at the 
foot of a steep up which his Mexican mas- 
ter was trying to urge him; and with the 
blood streaming from his nose, because of 
the blows he had received, resignedly raised 
his pleading eyes to the cruel driver, then 
closed them in death. It was too touching 
a scene to be borne in silence by Mrs. Dur- 
gin. 

“Mr. Blair,” said she, “if you do not chas- 
tise that insolent, heartless fellow, I shall re- 
buke him myself. I never came so near 
hating men and loving mules, in my life.” 

“The beast is dead, Madam,” replied the 
other. ‘He cannot hear your compliment; 
while I, as one among men, unfortunately, 
am alive and listening to your strictures.” 

“T do not know,” returned the lady, “that 
you are in duty bound to punish the offend- 
er; but I think you certainly deserve a mild 
reprimand. You have not said four words 
to me to-day.” 

This last sentence was uttered in a much 
lower voice than the preceding, and accom- 
panied by one of her most delicate blushes. 

“Refer my case to your liege lord,” re- 
turned exasperating Blair. “If he pro- 
nounces my neglect censurable, I shall stand 
forever corrected. Otherwise I must plead 
a nature not over-social in its tendencies; in 
which case silence is not only more agree- 
able, but more respectful, than the forced for- 
malities of speech.” 

The handsome Bostonian well knew that 
the reason he had just given would pass for 
no reason at all; but it was first to come 
upon his lips. In fact, he considered that it 
was immaterial how he spoke, provided the 
idea was conveyed to Mrs. Durgin that he 
was indifferent to feminine charms in general, 
and that her own were no exception. 

The reply he received to the stoical utter- 
ance last given, was simply a look. It was, 
however, the equivalent of many words. 

When people grow too romantic, there is 
always a prosaic accident at hand to recall 
them to the realities of the plain work-a-day 
world. It is so in 1881; it was so in 1849. 
The color was driven from Mrs. Durgin’s 





cheeks by an illustrative occurrence. Mose 
having heard the compassionate lady’s appeal 
to Blair in behalf of the death-stricken pack- 
mule, conceived it a fine opportunity for 
exhibiting his chivalrous instincts. Accord- 
ingly, he approached the brutish Mexican, 
and ducking his head to the proper angle, 
drove against the gastric center of this 
swarthy personage with a violence that 
sprawled him breathless upon the ground. 

“ Dah!” said he; “next time you jis ’mem- 
ber dat a mule*am an improvement upon a 
Mexican. Don’t you say ‘if mula’ toa 
dead mule agin for a week!” 

This episode was a welcome one, under 
the circumstances; but it came near getting 
our friends into difficulty. It was only by 
the trapper’s ruse of explaining Mose’s con- 
duct as the result of a species of what is 
known among modern scientists as ‘“ emo- 
tional insanity,” that peace was established. 

The conversation now naturally turned 
upon mules, and Uncle Lish brought forward 
sO many arguments in favor of their right to 
the first rank in the animal kingdom, that 
most of the party became converts to his 
opinion. James Swilling actually determined 
to write an essay upon this much-underrated 
and belied quadruped, which, when com- 
pleted, should adorn the columns of the 
Swansea Herald. 

The “diggings” that the party were to 
make their stopping-point were a little too 
far away to be reached this day, and again 
they encamped. When they had built their 
firea company of “ Diggers” suddenly made 
their appearance, bringing with them a boun- 
tiful supply of salmon, which they were glad 
to exchange for flour. Mose was thus en- 
abled to set ona royal repast—fish, followed 
by broiled steaks of elk-meat. While our 
friends were enjoying it, the Indians, seated 
in a circle beneath a tree, a short distance 
off, enjoyed their flour boiled into mush. 
The process of this cooking was not without 
interest to their white neighbors. The 
water was put into willow baskets lightly 
woven, then made to boil by dropping into 
it hot stones. When both companies had 
satisfied the demands of hunger, according 
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to their several tastes, the Indians one by 
one came forward, holding in their unwashed 
hands dust and lumps of gold; offering to 
barter them for further provisions, or scraps 
of clothing sufficiently loud in color to please 
their untutored fancy. At first the whites 
were reluctant to receive so much gold for 
the trifling articles that the Indians selected. 
Mose, not being of the white race, was 
unembarrassed by any such scruples. With- 
out the slightest qualm of conscience he 
sold a soiled neck-tie of gatdy red for an 
ounce and a half of gold, of the value of at 
least twenty dollars. Mose, having set this 
evil example, his betters imitated it with sur- 
prising readiness. 

“What can these grass-eaters do with 
gold ?” roared the Doctor, pocketing twenty- 
five dollars’ worth of the precious metal in 
exchange for a knife that he would have given 
away and thought it a good bargain. 

Had the Indians been aware that they 
were dealing with genuine Yankees, perhaps 
they would have been more cautious. They 
did not withdraw, however, until their primi- 
tive coffers were empty, and the unconscion- 
able merchants with whom they had bar- 
gained were in possession of some three hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of gold, as the price of 
articles of the value of not more than one- 
eighth that sum. 

“It is a derned sight the easiest way to 
let the Diggers do the digging,” remarked 
Uncle Lish. 

“T don’t feel quite right about having 
asked an ounce of dust for those old ivory 
sleeve-buttons,” said Mrs. Durgin, stirring 
the bright particles in the palm of one hand 
with. the taper forefinger of the other. 
“* But,” she added, for Mrs. Monroe’s hearing 
only, “it was nothing like as bad as certain 
performances enacted under a tree that we 
could point to in case we were so disposed. 
Women cannot be as bad as men, however 
hard they may try.” 

When the hour of rest came, it was not 
easy to fall asleep, upon this second night. 
The morning had been one of excitement; 
but, strange as it may at first seem, the even- 
ing, with its shower of gold-dust and its hail- 





storm of nuggets, was productive of still 
more animating results. Even superior Mrs. 
Monroe experienced a feeling of demoraliza- 
tion. James Swilling, as may be readily 
believed, bounded in his blankets through 
the live-long night, like the “hart or roe, 
over the hills where spices grow,” so vividly 
pictured in the ancient psalm-tune. 


CuHaPTerR XVII. 


Another beautiful day dawned upon the 
party whose footsteps we are following. 
Should fortune favor, before set of sun they 
would arrive at the diggings on Weber’s (or 
Weaver’s) Creek. Glowing with hope, they 
pursued their way up the northernmost of 
the tributaries that, rising in the Sierra Ne- 
vada, flow down into the American River. 
They had heard much of the marvelous 
resources of this vicinity, and success seemed 
now near at hand. There was gladness in 
the very air; and the scenery, generally 
picturesque, rose at times to grandeur. 
Moving up from the clustered trees in the 
little valleys to the ridges, which commanded 
extended views, glimpses could be caught, 
now and then, of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, winding through long lines of 
dark forest; while, far to the north-west 
reared the kingly head of Shasta, crowned 
with eternal snow. Valleys, each nursing its 
crystal stream; hills, covered with a luxuri- 
ant growth of oak and pine; herds of ante- 
lope browsing upon the side of some open 
steep; decr peering cautiously from the dense 
thicket; eagles soaring high overhead; the 
sun bathing all with the richness of its 
autumn glory—such was the scenery that 
invited the gaze of our gold-seekers at this 
stage of the journey. 

Later, they changed their course, and, 
moving at right angles to the route they had 
been following, traversed a broken country 
distinguished by intersecting water-courses, 
and deserted habitations of human beings, 
similar to those before seen at the Indian 
rancheria. At last the sight of a small col- 
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lection of log huts plastered with mud, situ- 
ated upon the bank of a little foaming stream 
dashing over huge precipices of granite, con- 
vinced them that they had arrived at the 
diggings on Weber Creek. Soon they dis- 
covered small parties at work in the bed of 
the river, or quietly swinging their picks in 
the ravines running into the hills. Raising 
a shout of joy that was answered from the 
surrounding hills, they could hardly wait to 
unburden the horses before searching for 
the first glittering particle to be taken by 
them from the rich soil beneath their feet. 
It was not an hour before some of the party 
were engaged in that primal duty of the 
miner—“ prospecting.” The bed of the riv- 
er was the surer place, they had been inform- 
ed, for there one was certain of washing out 
from one to two ounces a day. The gullies, 
however, contained the lumps of gold, and 
it was these that the party determined to 
seek first. In other words, our friends pre- 


ferred to begin their labors in what min- 
ers call the “dry diggings,” in contradistinc- 
tion to the “wet diggings” where the gold 


is obtained immediately from the banks of 
the river by the process of washing. 

Uncle Lish had had experience in both 
of these branches of mining, while the gen- 
tlemen in whose employ he was serving pos- 
sessed considerable pertinent theoretical 
knowledge. 

“Now then,” said Uncle Lish, “we can’t 
git more’n a leetle taste on’t, this arternoon; 
but let’s start in scientific. Fust,” he con- 
tinued, scrambling down into a litttle gully, 
“we must h’ist off these here big stun, and 
then scoop off that thar gravelly clay, until 
we git plumb down to bed-rock. When we 
git thar, we must tech it light, and keep clean- 
in’ away till we strike a pocket.” 

“But how far down must we dig before 
we shall come to the bed-rock?” inquired 
Mrs. Durgin, flourishing a sharp-pointed 
knife in her hand as if she could not wait a 
moment before sticking it into some crevice 
containing the coveted metal. 

*“ About six foot here, I reckon,” an- 
swered the other, tugging at an immense 
stone. 





“Six feet!” exclaimed the excited little 
lady, darting away in quest of a spot where 
there would be less delay. 

The locality in which our friends now bus- 
ied themselves was one of the most roman- 
tic character; well adapted to inflame the 
imagination already glowing with the expec- 
tancy of sudden riches. It was accessible, 
in the direction from which they approached, 
only through wild gorges. Upon either side 
hung immense rocks, or clung some hardy 
tree, that, twining its roots in the ledges over- 
head, appeared like a mere shrub. 

Blair, as captain of the party, felt more 
the responsibility of securing a suitable 
camping-place than the necessity of an im- 
mediate search for gold. On a neighboring 
hill, easy of ascent, he found a rude log-cab- 
in, ten feet square; which, in view of the 
coming rains, he deemed it advisable to pur- 
chase, provided it could be obtained at a 
price within the means of himself and asso- 
ciates. At length, finding its owner, he se- 
cured it for the sum of three hundred dol- 
lars—just the amount received in the trade 
with the Indians. Having been thus suc- 
cessful, he rejoined the party for the purpose 
of informing them of this arrangement, and 
of calling the trapper and Mose from their 
industrious shoveling in the ravines, to the 
work of preparing the quarters for the night. 
Uncle Lish responded with his customary 
promptness, but Mose was nowhere to be 
found. Finally, after a great deal of climb- 
ing and hallooing, he came running up to 
Blair from the very opposite direction in 
which it was supposed that he had gone. 

“Massa Blair,” he stammered, “dar ’s a 
gemman down dar in Rat-tail Gulch on de 
udder side de hill, sah, dat dug out ten 
pounds of gold last week. I seed de lumps 
wid my own eyes. He’s a gemman dat knew 
my old Massa, and he promised to gib me 
ten dollahs a day if I would assistance him 
for a monf.” 

“What are you talking about, you black 
rascal?” answered Blair. 

“’se speaking about workin’ for de gem- 
man what —” 

“Mose,” interrupted the other, “do you 
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remember to have seen a Mexican hanging 
from the limb of a tree.” 

“Lor, yes, Massa Blair.” 

“Well, sir, the moment I know of your 
doing any work other than that I have hired 
you to do, you may make up your mind to 
share a like fate.” 

“Massa Blair,” responded Mose—an ex- 
pression of most absurd innocence upon his 
face—“I tole de gemman dat I was prear- 
ranged to udder committencies for de sea- 
son. When he axed me what your name 
was, eben, I tole him I disremembered. 
Dis ole nigger has got more ’ligion than 
most o’ folks spects. I’se had bringin’s up.” 

“Remember what I say,” concluded Blair. 
“Go now and help Uncle Lish; then see 
that we have a good supper.” 

Our friends satisfied themselves by abun- 
dant evidence that the morrow would find 
some of them vigorously following up a “rich 
lead,” though none of them was any wealth- 
ier up to this hour for the brief prospecting 
for the afternoon. The tent was pitched more 
carefully than before, and the cabins fitted 
up, as well as could be, for permanent quar- 
ters. Mrs. Durgin had already taken many 
wild leaps, and used several wild expressions, 
for which her “older sister” was obliged to 
gently reprimand her; but she returned safe- 
ly to the tent, where she continued to be the 
life of the party. When a company of min- 
ers passed, after the labors of the day, she 
was the first to examine the pans they bore 
carefully in their tired hands, the first to in- 
spect the contents of their sacred dishes, 
and to win a kind word and smile from the 
hardy toilers whose possession they were. 

“JT will show you my gold to-morrow 
night,” she said to a strapping Missourian. 

“ Respectfully yourn,” responded the other, 
an’ if you have n’t made the riffle, I'll divy.” 

It is evident that the lady did not forget 
this bargain; for, late in the evening she was 
heard to ask the Doctor what “ riffles” were 
made of. She may have received a satisfac- 
tory explanation; but it was so interrupted 
by bursts of laughter, that one less apt must 
have failed to catch the Doctor’s meaning. 

When the hour for the evening meal ar- 





rived, all were present with the exception of 
James. Had the missing one been any other 
member of the company, there would have 
been no cause for anxiety. Blair—never at 
ease while his absent-minded, heedless rela- 
tive was out of his sight—at once determined 
to go in search of him. 

“J should kinder like to stand in with 
you, Captain,” spoke the trapper, whose ad- 
miration for the young Bostonian was hourly 
increasing. 

“Come, Uncle Lish,” returned the other; 
and the two set out together, with the under- 
standing that the party should not wait sup- 
per for them. 

“But we will wait, won’t we, Mrs. Mon- 
roe?” said her blooming Protége. “The 
Professor promised to tell me something 
about where the gold comes from, and how 
it happens to be here.” 

Whether she cared as much to hear the 
theory of the origin of gold as she did to 
delay the meal until the gallant Captain’s 
return, is not to be positively affirmed. How- 
ever, the reader may decide this point. The 
Professor was reminded of his promise, and 
soon entered upon its fulfillment. 

“There is every reason,” he began, “to 
prove this region volcanic. The red soil, the 
character and position of the rocks, the gen- 
eral formation of these abrupt hills—all indi- 
cate an upheaving from the interior of the 
earth. The gold, having been formerly 
locked in quartz rock as an ore, was proba- 
bly melted by intense heat, separated from 
the substances with which it was combined, 
and in this state poured out over the sur- 
rounding country. Gold, as you know, is 
heavy; its tendency is continually to sink. 
Therefore when the rainscame, displacing the 
lighter earth of the hills, by which it was 
surrounded, it descended deeper and deeper 
below the surface, until finally it lodged upon 
beds of rock or impervious clay. Here, at 
length, the rains again found it, and washed 
it down the hill-sides into the ravines at their 
bases. It is easy for you, then, to see how 
the water, running in the bottom of the ra- 
vine, should gradually roll it along, finally 
filling it into crevices, or pockets as they are 
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termed, in the bed of the stream; or, when 
the water was high, depositing it in like places 
upon what, in the dry season, appear as its 
banks.” 

“Tf I were in Nature’s place,” said Mrs. 
Durgin, “I would always keep my hands in 
my pockets.” 

“That would be as ungrateful as ungrace- 
ful,” observed Ensign. “It would be an act 
contrary to the great law—” 

“Mr. Ensign,” interrupted the lady, “ here 
is one ounce of gold dust, and I will give it 
to you if you will promise not to finish the 
sentence you began, or begin any other 
related in the remotest degree to that dread- 
ful branch of study that is your special 
delight.” 

“ Agreed,” said the philosopher, reaching 
out his hand. 

“No, indeed, you are not to have the 
gold until you have earned it.” 

“T will hold it subject to the terms stated,” 
volunteered the senior lady. 

“Very well,” returned Ensign. “And, 
now that the matter is settled, I wish to 
question Prof. Monroe somewhat concern- 
ing certain minutiz of the theory he has 
just been kind enough to propound.” 

“T shall have my gold back in five min- 
utes,” said Mrs. Durgin, running her hands 
through the Doctor’s bushy hair until it tow- 
ered aloft, a formidable and fiery eminence. 
“T can tell by the big words already pro- 
nounced. Do you know what Mr. Ensign’s 
conversation reminds me of, Mamma Mon- 
roe? It is as if all the labels in a drug- 
store suddenly became capable of speech, and 
slowly, one after another, pronounced their 
own names.” 

“Please return the dust to your own cof- 
fers without further delay,” said the meta- 
physician. ‘I waive my contingent right to 
it, in consideration of this last daring vault of 
your imagination.” 

Mrs. Durgin had been rising in Ensign’s 
estimation; and we will give her space for 
still greater elevation, while we follow Blair 
and the trapper. They had not been long 
gone, when a shout reached their ears from 
the top of a tall sapling: 





“Here! Here I am, Cousin Mortimer! 
Don’t come too close! Be careful! Just 
look down at the foot of the tree !” 

“T’ll be derned! He’s treed!” whispered 
the trapper, bringing his rifle to his shoulder. 
Captain, be ready, in case I don’t fetch 
him.” 

The shot was delivered, whereupon a huge 
beast, of dark brown color, fell, and rolled 
his shaggy bulk several times over and over. 

“ A little too low,” whispered the trapper, 
rapidly reloading. 

There was not time for it, however. The 
grizzly, now again upon his feet, was charging 
toward them furiously. In an instant the 
trapper drew his knife and great revolver, 
while Blair took aim with his rifle. 

“Steady!” spoke the trapper. 

Blair heard him, but his muscles were 
already firm as iron. Waiting until the bear 
was within three feet of them, he fired. Ut- 
tering a blood-curdling growl, the monster 
dropped dead. 

“Egad! Captain,” cried the trapper, “ you 
are as cool as a veteran. Straight through 
the heart,” he continued, plunging his knife 
into the passage taken by the ball. 

Now there was a vigorous scraping and 
scratching down the smooth bark of the 
sapling; and, in a moment more, the rescued 
son of New Hampshire stood breathless by 
the side of his defunct foe and two living 
friends. 

“Did he give you a smart climb?” asked 
Uncle Lish, slashing into the fat body of the 
bear. 

“T’d just got it in my hand—had been 
waiting some time, you understand, too stupe- 
fied to pick it up. As I say, I had that 
second put it in my pocket, when the bear 
spied me, and I spied the bear. I believe, if 
I hadn’t been so excited over finding it, I 
could not have thought of the sapling and 
climbed it so quickly. As it was, the old 
fellow gave my boot a sharp scratch. See 
there—” 

“James, do you know what you are say- 
ing?” asked Blair. ‘What ¢¢ are you talk- 
ing about ?” 

“T wasn’t quite ready to tell that,” answered 
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James, with the mien of one slightly de- 
ranged. 

Here he thrust his long fingers into his 
pocket, and drawing them stealthily out, 
dropped a heavy lump of some yellow sub- 
stance into his cousin’s hand. It was now 
getting dusk, but the quick eye of the trap- 
per catching a glimpse of the lump, he sprang 
up from his labors upon the bear, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Gold! I’ll be derned if it aint!” 

He took the piece in his hand, and after 
carefully weighing it upon his horny palm, 


said: “Thar’s a clean four hundred dollars . 


thar, or my name aint Lisher Harrington.” 

The trapper had a habit of squinting and 
looking at some imaginary point, high in the 
air, when making a statement that might not 
easily be believed. Upon this occasion, he 
gazed more steadfastly than Blair had yet 
seen him; consequently the latter judged 
that there was probably a strong foundation 
for this startling estimate of James’s newly- 
acquired possession. 

“That thar is a lucky find,” continued Un- 
cle Lish, restoring the lump to its owner. 

“How and where did you come across 
this treasure?” asked Blair. 

*“*T was rolling stones down that precipice,” 
answered James, pressing the lump lightly in 
his hand. “Suddenly I discovered some- 
thing shining in the hole from which one of 
them had been taken out. I jumped down, 
and began prying round it; and in less than 
a minute, raised it up. I never felt so queer 
in all my life. I guess I sat there an hour, 
looking at what I had found, and imagining 
its value. I might have been there still, for 
aught I know, if it hadn’t been for the bear.” 

The trapper looked up at James, then con- 
tinued his work in silence. He gave one 
squint into the air, however; so it is probable 
that he made some important decision, which 
he did not see fit to disclose. 

“Well, my boy,” said Blair, “I am glad 
enough that you found the gold, but still 
gladder that you found the sapling.” 

“It’s a piece of luck new enough to me. 
By good rights the bear ought to have torn 
me badly, even if I escaped being devoured.” 





? 


“Have faith, Jimmy,” responded Blair. 
“You will live to get back safely, yet.” 

“You have no idea,” whispered James, 
winking rapidly behind his spectacles, “how 
I wish to send this lump straight home. 
Isn’t there some way that it can be done?” 

“We will attend to that in due time. 
Let us now return, as quickly as possible, to 
camp.” 

The bear was soon skinned, and some 
choice steaks cut from him, which Uncle Lish 
declared would taste ‘‘as sweet as roast pig.” 
This done, the three hastened with their 
spoils, to the cabin. The excitement, con- 
sequent upon the handing round of “James’s 
Fortune,” as the lump was christened, need 
not be depicted. Suffice it to say, that it 
was immediately found necessary to draw up 
an article of agreement to govern the future 
operations of the company; and that the 
bear-steak, or something else, allowed very 
little sleep, that night, in that cabin. 


CHaPTER VIII. 


Who was the first person stirring, in the 
encampment of our friends, on the first morn- 
ing at the dry diggings of Weber Creek? It 
was the same gaunt youth that had not been 


still an hour during the night. It was he 
whom fortune had smiled upon with a truly 
golden smile—the illustrious James Swill- 
ing. 

“Tt’s that derned fellow from Swansea, 
soliloquized the trapper, awakened from a 
sound sleep by the tramp of heavy boots. 
Crawling out of his blankets, and blinking 
through the gray half-light, he continued: 
“Tf that thar chap gits back to Ameriky with 
a dollar in his trowsers, it ’ll be a miracle. 
Derned if he aint huggin’ that lump with one 
hand, and carrying a pick in t’other.” 

Even the eyes of both ladies wore a puffy 
appearance, at the early breakfast. The 
Doctor thought the sleepless night had not 
numbered the fair ones among its victims; 
but discovering indisputable evidence of 
his mistake, he read as an appetizer, the 
following document, which he and his wake- 
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ful male comrades had prepared, by way of 
amusement, during the silent watches: 


‘* ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT OF THE SWILLING 
MINING COMPANY. 

‘¢ PREAMBLE.—We the undersigned, having formed 
our several individualities into a company, for the 
high and lofty purpose of exhausting the last particle of 
obtainable gold to be found in what is generally known 
as the Dry Diggings of Weber Creek—and, having so 
done, and not until that time, of desisting from labor 
to spend the remainder of our days living in opu- 
lence upon the income arising from the judicious in- 
vestment of the wealth thus derived—do adopt the 
ensuing Articles of Agreement, to regulate our united 
action in the relentless prosecution of the said labor. 

‘* ARTICLE I,—This company shall be known and 
called by the euphonious and fortune-favored name of 
the ‘Swilling Mining Company.’” 


“That is none of the Doctor’s composi- 
tion,” interrupted Lady Madeline, folding her 
hands submissively. ‘Those terrible law- 


yers’ words betray the true composition.” 

“Silence!” thundered the Doctor, his se- 
verity terminating in an explosion of excel- 
lent non-syllabic humor. 


‘*ARTICLE II.—This company shall consist of 
harmonious us; and shall not, by the sword or by 
supplication, be extended beyond this limit. 

“ARTICLE III.— The officers of this company 
shall bea President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and four 
Directors—the two females of the company compos- 
ing two of such, by right of natural endowment and 
innate propensity—to be elected by ballot, at such 
time, and in such manner, as shall be hereinafter 
described; and the officers, so elected, shall continue 
in office during becoming behavior. 

‘ARTICLE IV.—It shall be the duty of the Pres- 
ident to call and preside at all meetings of the com- 
pany, meals excepted. These latter assemblages 
shall be left to the exclusive, sagacious, and clement 
dictation of the descendant of Ham, in attendance 
upon the corporeal wants of this company, and here- 
after to be known as ‘Mose, the Horse-holder,’ 

‘ARTICLE V,__—_” 


Article five, however, was destined to less 
distinction than its fellows. Not a syllable 
of it did the doctor pronounce. He had 
just parted his heavy, jovial lips to read it, 
when his wife quietly, but quickly, reached 
her hand toward him. Upon taking it away 
again, by some mysterious process the re- 
maining pages of manuscript followed it. 





Uncle Lish would have said that the little 
necromancer “snatched” it; but. in truth 
the operation was performed so adroitly, that 
it deserves a polite verb for its description. 
However it vanished, it was irrevocably gone, 
and the gentlemen were obliged to make the 
best of their unexpected defeat. 

“The Swilling Mining Company has only 
followed the example of many of greater 
pretensions,” remarked the Professor. 

“Those formed in the East, I believe, 
have invariably broken up, and with much 
more disastrous consequences,” added En- 
sign. 

“What do you think of mining compa- 
nies, Mr. Blair?” asked the fair destroyer. 

“TI am decidedly opposed to them,” was 
the reply, “when any rebellious element en- 
ters into their formation.” 

James heard the foregoing remarks, and 
many more to the same purport; but a deaf 
man could not have appeared more indiffer- 
ent. Indeed, the morning meal was slow 
and tedious to him. He was in haste to in- 
crease his fortune by the further overturning 
of gold-entombing rocks. Notwithstanding 
his hurry, however, he ate, much of the time, 
like a man with but one arm. Should he let 
go of the nugget in his pocket, might it not 
disappear after the strange manner of the 
weighty articles of agreement? He mentally 
asked himself this question, and evidently 
decided it in the affirmative. 

Our friends now began a systematic pros- 
ecution of their labors; the individual claims 
being staked out so as to entirely occupy the 
locality that Uncle Lish pronounced likely 
to afford the richest yield. None of the par- 
ty, with the exception of the trapper and 
Mose, was accustomed to manual labor, 
One would not have surmised it, however; 
for the-fleshy Doctor, the genteel Professor, 
and the slender Ensign, wielded their spades 
as if digging ditches had been their means 
of obtaining a livelihood. Blair, being one 
of those men made for any kind of work, 
mental or physical, bored and burrowed like 
a beaver. Nor were the ladies less industri- 
ous. Selecting the lighter task of search- 
ing the rocks for “nests,” wherein, literally, 
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golden eggs had been laid, they wasted not 
an hour of the precious day. 

Uncle Lish proved an almost infallible 
guide. 

“ Prospectin’ is all guess-work,” said he; 
“but there ’s a dern sight 9’ difference in the 
way folks guesses. I suspicioned this spot 
when I was here a year ago. You’ve heered 
tell how them Mormons struck it so heavy 
on the Middle Fork, in June, ’48? Waal, I 
were thar when they found the fust color, 
and there’s gold thar yit,” said the trapper, 
parenthetically, squinting into the upper air. 
* As I said, the Mormons was thar, and I 
was thar. They made a tremendeous haul; 
but I didn’t want none o’ their kind round 
me, so I lit out, and hunted along over this 
way. I s’pose,” continued the speaker, tak- 


ing another view of the ether vault, “that 
this yer diggins might ha’ been mine as well 
as any body else’s.” 

“Why did n’t you establish your claim and 
dig yourself a fortune ?” asked Blair. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “I scraped about 
two thousand dollars’ worth o’ the stuff, and 


struck for the lower country.” 

“ But why did n’t you stay, I ask ?” 

“Waal, Cap’ain, if you must know, gold 
aint no account to the old trapper. He 
haint got no relations that’s partic’lar con- 
cerned whether he’s dead or alive; so there’s 
an end o’ layin’ on’t up for others. And as 
for hisself, he would n’t swap that thar shoot- 
in’-iron for the whole dern business.” 

“What! don’t you wish for any more 
wealth than you now possess, Uncle Lish?” 

“Nothin’ more’n fair an’ square wages 
will bring. No, Cap’ain, dern me if I do.” 

“Well, you are as fortunate a man as ever 
I met. You shall have your wages; be as- 
sured of that.” 

“TI ain’t afeared. I shall git them fast 
enough. As I’ve been tellin’ ye, ef I didn’t 
git ’em, you never’d hear any whinin’. I’ve 
been starved long ’nough to know what it 
means to be hungry; and naked ’nough to 
know how it feels to freeze; and I’ve been a 
mark for a good many stray bullets, Cap’ain; 
but I have managed to git away with the 
whole business. Thet’s why I stay so clost 





by the old rifle. Ye see, arter all we ’ve been 
through together, *t wouldn’t be a fair deal 
to shake the old gun now. No, I'll be 
derned; can’t go back on the old gun,” con- 
cluded the trapper, giving his spade a violent 
push into the dirt between him and the bed- 
rock toward which he was delving. “ For- 
tun’ owes me a good half-dozen red-skins 
yit.” 

“Uncle Lish,” spoke Blair, after the two 
had plied pick and spade for some time, in 
silence, “could I engage your services for— 
say a year?” 

“Waal, Cap’ain, thet’s a sing’lar idea. 
What’s the leetle game you think o’ playin?” 

“Why, mining, to be sure.” 

“Beg your pardin’, Cap’ain, but thar’s a 
somethin’ in them eyes o’ yourn as makes 
me suspicion a trifle outside o’ this yer gold 
diggin’.” 

““What do you mean?” 

“It don’t give you dead away, Cap’ain, 
but Uncle Lish is purty certin to hit on 
what’s runnin’ in a man’s mind.” 

“You talk in riddles,” replied Blair, look- 
ing sharply into the trapper’s face. 

“No offense, now, Cap’ain. I only meant 
to say that ef thar were any leetle favor thet 
I could do you on the quiet, why, I’d be 
with you. If thar aint, no harm done in of- 
ferin.” 

“You did not answer my first inquiry.” 

“Do you think you'll really want the old 
trapper that long?” 

“Certainly, or I should not have asked 
you.” 

“Waal, Cap’ain, to be out-and-out, I’m 
afeared you will, So I reckon that you may 
count on me for gold-huntin’, or for bear- 
huntin’, or for any other derned thing thet 
may turn up.” 

“As I said, Uncle Lish, you shall have 
your wages.” 

“‘ As I remarked, Cap’ain, I aint afeared.” 

“What can the old lynx-eyed fellow be 
thinking about,” queried Blair to himself. 
“Ts it possible that my manner discloses the 
thoughts that I have supposed to be dwelt 
upon in secrecy? Sometimes I have imag- 
ined that the ladies are studying me for the 
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purpose of finding out something that they 
believe me to be withholding. The trapper 
was bolder than I would suffer another to 
be; his ignorance and honest heart, however, 
protect him.” 

The young man’s reflections were sudden- 
ly checked by a gleaming crevice displayed 
by the last stroke of his spade. Cautiously, 
with knife and spoon, he gleaned the seam 
of yellow treasure. Rich was the harvest. 
Think of it, oh toiling reader!—you, that in 
these degenerate times are one among the 
grand army of those that labor the years 
through for from one to three dollars a day 
—this young Bostonian, before the hour of 
noon, had extracted from this one little fis- 
sure, and safely deposited in his pan, golden 
grains to the value of five hundred dollars! 
The glory of “‘James’s fortune” had now been 
somewhat dimmed. When the news reach- 
ed Mose, he celebrated his master’s success 
by sprinkling the meat prepared for dinner 
with sugar in the place of salt. His excla- 
mations after perceiving the blunder, though 
an excellent illustration of the effect of sud- 
den success in the placers, cannot be faith- 
fully transferred to these pages; and it would 
be unjust to this renowned cook’s genius to 
exhibit them mutilated according to the rules 
of polite language. 

When night fell upon the barren hill-tops, 
shutting in the dense pine forests scattered 
at irregular intervals, and sealing up the 
yawning gorges with blackness, a merry cir- 
cle surrounded the camp-fire of our friends 
located at Weber Creek. None of the men 
had exhumed less than fifty dollars’ worth of 
gold, in the form of lumps, kernels, or scales, 
while Ensign had been lucky enough to se- 
cure three lumps that together weighed to 
the value of one hundred dollars. Fabled 
riches, of which all had read in childhood, 
now, in mature years, were actually surround- 
ing them. No gorgeous dream of even ro- 
mantic Mrs. Durgin could exceed the splen- 
dor of present realities. These young people 
hardly dared to look into the future. If like 
success continued, they would, in a few 
months be the peers of kings and queens 
seated upon jeweled thrones. They had 





heard marvelous stories of this, and other 
regions, but all accounts had been outdone 
by what they found for a verity upon coming 
to them. Could theirs be an exceptional 
locality? If so, how did it happen that 
others had passed.it by? At present, there 
were few miners in the immediate vicinity ; 
none nearer than a mile. How long would 
it be before their vast treasures would attract 
many as eager as they to share their success. 

“Ts not this a very unusual day’s work in 
the mines?” . asked the Professor of Uncle 
Lish. 

“We hev struck ruther more than the 
most on ’em, I reckon,” was the reply. “An 
ounce a day is purty nigh the ev’rage, in the 
general run o’ these diggins. I hev heerd 
o’ luck thet would set ourn down a peg or 
two, but it’s a good deal like Injuns’ souls— 
mighty scerce. I knew of a young chap 
takin’ one hundred and sixty-seven ounces 
o’ pure gold out of a cafion on ’tother side 
the Middle Fork. Only a few weeks ago 
another feller took out, close by thar, in the 
neighborhood o’ twenty thousand dollars.” 

“This is thoroughly demoralizing,” sighed 
Mrs. Monroe, unable to maintain her admir- 
able serenity. ‘ We shall be misers or spend- 
thrifts, one and all.” : 

“*T will take my chances,” said the Pro- 
fessor. 

“T, too,” added James, with only one 
hand visible. ‘Tell us another one, Uncle 
Lish.” 

“‘ There’s thousands o’ sich stories,” replied 
the trapper; “‘and a good half on ’em’s square 
facts. An old salt was trudging ‘long one 
day, in that thar same diggins, when, stop- 
pin’ to look at a spot where a bear had been 
diggin’ ants, he saw suthin’ shinin’.. He 
picked the thing up, and I’ll be derned ef it 
warn’t a lump o’ solid gold, weighin’ a leetle 
over fourteen pounds, and wuth nigh twenty- 
eight hundred dollars. Thet’s a white man’s 
yarn; for I had hold of the chunk with my 
own hands. Waal,I’ll gin ye one more, and 
quit. Over on the Stanislaus, in a certing 
dry gulch thar, a year ago come next month, 
a piece purty well mixed with quartz was 
picked up, which weighed a leetle up’ards 0’ 
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twenty-five pounds. There was ’nough gold 
into it, however, to come to an even five 
thousand dollars. ‘That same is the largest 
lump that has been struck in California, to 
my knowledge.” 

The trapper, having concluded, was about 
going some distance from camp, upon an 
errand of his own, when Blair beckoned him 
to his side. 

“This man,” said the Bostonian, rising 
from his seat, “is the one to be thanked for 
our safe-conduct hither, and for the almost 
unprecedented success that has attended us 
since our arrival. Though an inhabitant of 
the wilds for many years, he is the superior, 
in many essential features, of his brothers 
dwelling in the centers of civilization. Gold 
he does not value; but I would suggest, 
friends, that he be impressed, by our united 
wish, into receiving one-fifth of what I my- 
self have this day taken from the ground; 
and that we first give him three rousing 
cheers.” 

“Three cheers for Uncle Lish, the trapper 
of the Sierra!” 

They were raised, loud and clear, while 
the old pioneer, with bowed head, thrust his 
hard hand through his iron-gray locks in 
mingled delight and embarrassment. He 
was about to attempt a response, but the 
elder lady of the party prevented him with 
the proposition that the camp, which he had 
done so much toward making comfortable, 
should henceforth be known as “Camp Har- 
rington.” This name was unanimously 

-adopted; when the trapper, folding his broad- 
brimmed slouch-hat somewhat nervously, re- 
plied: . 

“Them sentiments is undeserved. But,” 
he added, walking slowly away, “ef a good 
time will make us squar, I’ll be derned ef I 
don’t see it done, fore the fust snow falls on 
these yer hills.” 

“Where do you suppose he has gone, 
now?” asked Mrs. Durgin. “I wouldn’t 
wonder if he has gone out to get an Indian’s 
scalp for the first manifestation of his grati- 
tude. I almost love the dear old man,” she 
continued, standing behind the inverted pail 
upon which sat the Professor’s wife, and 





stroking the latter’s golden hair; “and, some 
time, (when the doctor is not looking) I am 
going to tell him so—or kiss him and say 
nothing, I do not know which.” 

“T could stand both,” roared the Doctor; 
“and Uncle Lish is, to all appearances, as 
hardy as any of us.” 

Here the attention of Mose was attracted 
by the approach of a large man, who, as 
could be seen by the blaze of the brisk log- 
fire, was the former friend of his master in 
the South. Mose, busy at his evening work, 
a short distance from the group, sought to 
evade the eye of the advancing stranger. 
He did not succeed; for the stranger went 
directly up to him, and inquired for his mas- 
ter. A moment more, and the two men 
were standing face to face. 

“My name is Crowell,” said the new- 
comer to Blair. “I have come over from 
my claim, about a mile distant, to inquire 
about a nigger that told me, yesterday, he 
was in youremploy. That’s the one—Mose; 
yes, that is his name. I used to know his 
master right well, and have heard consider- 
able about the nigger himself. I need an- 
other man, and would like to get him to 
come and work for me.” 

“T cannot spare him,” answered Blair. 

“ Well,” continued the first speaker, “might 
I inquire if you have any special right to the 
nigger ?” 

“The manner of your question does not 
please me, sir. But I will answer you. 
Mose is now a free man, and has contracted 
to remain in my service for six months.” 

“Supposing I should offer him higher 
wages ?” 

“That would simply show you capable of 
most ungentlemanly conduct. I shall hold 
Mose to his bargain.” 

The form of the stranger, adorned with a 
loose-fitting shirt, bright red in color, now 
appeared to increase its already large propor- 
tions. His face, regular and not displeasing 
in its features, became slowly covered by a 
dark frown. A moment he stood looking 
Blair straight in the eyes. The next moment 
he laid his muscular hand upon the revolver 
in his belt; Blair did likewise. At length, 
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as a powerful beast of prey, suddenly meet- 
ing another in whom it recognizes a danger- 
ous rival, sometimes sees fit to turn out of 
its course, so the tall, broad-shouldered 
stranger withdrew his hand, and silently re- 
tired. 

“T wonder if this will be the last of that 
fellow,” soliloquized Blair. “If so, I have 
had a lucky escape.” 

He had no idea that any of the party knew 
aught of what had transpired. But before it 
was time for sleep, Ensign remarked: 





“TI didn’t quite like the looks of our friend 
from the neighboring diggings. For some 
reason, that I am at a loss to explain, I an- 
ticipated trouble the moment that I saw 
him.” 

“Did you hear our conversation?” asked 
Blair. 

“‘T did,” was the reply, “and if that pistol 
had been drawn one inch from its case, 
whether you had shot or not, we should have 
had a dead man on our hands.” 

JoHN VANCE CHENEY. 
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INCOMPLETION. 


Perhaps the bud lost from the loaded tree, 
The sweetest blossom of the May would be; 


Or wildest song that summer could have heard 
Is dumb within the throat of the dead bird. 


The perfect statue that all men have sought 
May in some crippled hand be hid, unwrought. 


Which of our dearest dead betook his flight 


Into the rose-red star that fell last night ? 


‘The words forever by thy lips unsaid 
Had been the crown of life upon thy head. 


The splendid sun of all my days might be 
The love that I shall never give to thee. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





FASHION IN 

It is a favorite theory among some ad- 
venturous philosophers, that morality is strict- 
ly a relative term, a mere question of latitude 
and longitude; that conscience, except, per- 
haps, a certain local instinct, is a myth; and 
that, to determine whether an act is right or 
wrong in any given locality, one must con- 


sider the geological formation of the under- 
VoL, IV—3. 





ZESTHETICS. 


lying strata, its distance from the equator, 
and the code of ethics as calculated for that 
particular meridian. They say it is a matter 
of common experience that we change our 
moral atmosphere with our skies, in spite of 
Horace’s assertion to the contrary, and that 
we do things in San Francisco which we 
never would dream of doing in Boston; 
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while a Boston moralist, in turn, would in- 
evitably be damned for his laxity by the 
Kirk of Scotland. The law-abiding young 
Spartan, who had to steal his breakfast, pur- 
suant to the statute in such case made 
and provided, or go without, would have de- 
nounced as a dangerous agitator the mis- 
guided missionary from Athens, who should 
tell him: “Be virtuous and you'll be hun- 
gry.” The queue of that Chinaman would 
speedily festoon a wigwam, who, just because 
he worshipped his ancestors, should urge a 
Piute not to starve his useless mother to 
death. The peculiar institution of Solomon, 
Mahomet, and Brigham Young, to go no fur- 
ther in the list, is not in other countries 
considered “quite the thing.” Idolatry was 
Egypt’s meat and Israel’s poison. Murder 
has attained the dignity of a fine art in Cal- 
ifornia and Ireland, while it is still frowned 
upon in London and New York. Lying, 
slavery, divorce for trivial causes, suicide, 
infanticide, human sacrifice, every imagina- 
ble infraction of the Decalogue, to say noth- 
ing of the infinite array of lesser peccadil- 
loes—like eating with one’s knife, or prac- 
ticing music four hours a day—each sin in 
the long list of offenses has found more 
than one community, somewhere, to practice 
and extol it. 


**Our petty systems have their day: 
They have their day, and cease to be.” 


Nothing is fixed; nothing known. Pilate’s 
problem, “What is truth?” say our philoso- 
phers, has no solution; or if it has, it’ is 
something that “no fellow can find out.” 

However such a theory may answer in 
the department of morals, it seems to be 
generally accepted in the matter of fashion 
and taste. What remains, after all these cy- 
cles of painting and chipping, of writing and 
building, of weaving and “trying on,” but 
an endless revolving list of futile experiments? 
What system or theory of art, what fashion 
of dress, what school of music, what stand- 
ard of literary taste, has endured, or bids fair 
to endure, so long in universal practice and 
reverence, that we can assert, “This is a 
glimpse of the eternally beautiful, the truth 





itself, whose grace and perfection can know 
no change”? It is true that some conven- 
tional beauties, like the resurrected statues 
and poems of the Greeks, or the smoky won- 
ders of the Old Masters, are still worshiped 
as memorials of the mighty past, “the good 
old times,” whose death Sir Belvidere laments. 
But, after all, we are content to wonder and 
adore, not imitate. The pre-Raphaelite lil- 
ies and angular saints, the mocturnes and 
symphonies in green and gray of the school 
of Burne Jones and Whistler, the trilogies 
of Wagner, the “raptures and roses” of 
Swinburne and Rossetti, know a trick worth 
two of the ancients. We still talk of Addi- 
son as a “model of English prose,” but who 
would actually write like the Spectator, if 
he could? Just so we speak poetically of 
“striking the lyre” when we want music, 
though from every house rings the wail of the 
tortured piano, whose rosewood case is the 
coffin of all former instruments, and will in 
time be buried by some other. (I even un- 
derstand that in the new revision of the Bi- 
ble it was proposed, in deference to the pre- 
vailing taste, to transform the “harps” of the 
celestial concerts to “pianos,” as the style 
might readily have changed since St. John 
saw them, and so many fair devotees would 
rejoice that their “expression” and ‘“‘éech- 
nique” would not be ultimately thrown away ; 
but, fortunately, calmer counsels prevailed, 
and the amendment was rejected, because, es- 
pecially if the earthly fashion changed again, 
more converts might be lost than gained 
by the prospect of eternal pianos in those 
many mansions.) So in architecture: just 
now we must have impossible houses of sev- 
enty-seven gables, crammed full of odds and 
ends from all the centuries, which we call 
“in Queen Anne’s style,” probably because, 
as a woman, she had her sex’s prerogative 
of inconsistency. A year or two ago, it was 
“Eastlake,” and before that “Louis Qua- 
torze” or “Quinze,” or Queen Elizabeth, 
or Old King Cole. We can be certain of 
only one thing in all the maze; that the es- 
thetic generations of the future can never flat- 
ter the Victorian age by imitating ##s style, 
because it has none—only a mé/ange of all 
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the fashions it ever saw or heard of, except 
the last; that is the only thing tabooed. 

What is all this ransacking of the past, this 
painful copying from China and Japan, old 
Egypt and the islands of the sea, but a con- 
fession of our own impotence—an acknowl- 
edgment that, whatever the mysterious essence 
of art may be, it has eluded us? We eager- 
ly snatch at the fans and screens, the pottery 
and storks and little brass gods, of China and 
Japan, for light in our darkness; and China 
and Japan as eagerly sell all they have, that 
they may get in exchange our carpets and 
wall-papers, fashions and ornaments. All Ja- 
pan bristles with tall black silk hats, and strad- 
dies in tight trousers, the imported blessings 
of our civilization. 

It is clear that if we were convinced of 
any one artistic truth, we would stick to it. 
Each fashion would be a development and 
improvement of the one preceding, and we 
could trace through the ages one increasing 
purpose and plan, from Eden’s original gar- 
ment, or the rudest whittlings of the cave- 
men, to the far-off embodied ideal; just as 
science evolves our physical organism, link 
by link, from protoplasm. There is no such 
clue in the labyrinth of fashions. Aisthetic 
taste is a kitten chasing its own tail round 
and round. ‘“ Duplex Elliptics” go out, and 
“Duplex Elliptics” come in. Laces are 
packed away in one century, and hunted up 
in the next. The bride of to-day wears her 
great-grandmother’s wedding gown and poke- 
bonnet, after how many intermediate changes? 
As far back as history runs, the same whirli- 
gig of time has brought about the same re- 
venges; and here we are, the heirs of all the 
ages, certain only that we are more ignorant 
of true beauty than our ancestors, and labo- 
riously plagiarizing the middle ages. There 
is some apology for that, because one of the 
few things in taste, upon which all are agreed, 
is that the dress of modern civilization is the 
most inartistic and irrational known to his- 
tory; and yet all our flounderings to get out 
only leave us deeper in the mire. 

There was once a blessed pause in the 
whirl—one people who knew enough to hold 
fast that which is good, and another nation 





wise enough to copy them. Ancient Greece . 
for a thousand years, and Rome for half as 
long, enjoyed their graceful, flowing robes of 
one pattern, and their sublime consciousness 
of being well-dressed, well-housed, and well- 
decorated. The toga or the chiton might 
have been cold in a harsher climate, but it 
looked well, and suited them, and they kept 
it. They had no uneasy dread of the gro- 
tesque to vainly change the cut and material 
of their clothes every year, and then change 
back. They did not bundle their scanty 
furniture into the street, to give place to the 
Homeric or Old Pelasgic styles; nor poke 
out an eruption of little turrets and dormers 
on the massive /agades and pure lines of 
their temples. In art, in architecture, in 
literature, they grew and flourished, without 
perpetually rubbing out, and trying some- 
thing else. ‘There were brave men before 
Agamemnon,” poets before Homer, and 
sculptors before Phidias; and every old 
Greek master had an older master, ad injin- 
ttum, all working toward the same ideal. 
Through a millennium of taste they spent 
their happy lives, whose marble relics are 
our delight and our despair; until at last our 
barbarian ancestors, with that taste for change 
which their descendants have inherited, burn- 
ed their temples and smashed their statues, 
and then dressed themselves badly in their 
clothes, and began to rudely imitate what 
they had destroyed. 

Shall we ever have such a harmonious 
era of beauty again? “Never, I think, till 
the sun drop dead from the signs.” But if 
ever, it will be when we are content to fol- 
low the same methods. Science has made 
us rich in resources and materials, as never 
before. There is nothing we need despair 
of doing, if only we honestly and sincerely 
set about it. And yet we waste our artistic 
impulses in petty affectations and inanities. 
Our boasted zeal and originality in house- 
hold decoration, excellent, if well-directed, 
seems to be merely skin-deep, a whim of the 
moment, aspiring only to do, or to outdo 
what every one else is doing in accumulating 
trifles—ready always at the first signal to 
drop them all for the next novelty. 
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What is the logic of fashions? Is the 
Venus of Milo out of style? If last year’s 
fashion was tasteful, why discard it? If this 
year’s fashion is zesthetic, why desert it, as we 
know we all shall, for the next? If our 
grandmothers dressed better than we, and if 
we ourselves ten years ago dressed better 
than we do now, what have we gained by the 
change? 

If in changing our tastes we were improv- 
ing them, or even thought we were improv- 
ing them, no one could blame us for our 
mistakes. But when we turn back on our 
track, and make the same old blunders over 
again, we accuse ourselves of insincerity. 
We can see no hope of our escape from this 
succession of evanescent crazes, except by 
resolutely adhering to one system or standard 
of taste, and developing it to its uttermost. 
If it has any element of true beauty, such 
undivided service must lead us, step by step, 
to a knowledge and appreciation of the 
whole. 

Moreover, the eternal fitness of things is 
to be consulted, if we ever expect to see that 
blessed apotheosis of beauty. Our types 
must grow like flowers from the soil, and 
take their impressions from the environment. 
Greenland’s icy mountainscan’t smooth them- 
selves into India’s coral strands. Corinthian 
pillars and Gothic arches, Italian villas, Swiss 
chalets, and Chinese pagodas will not mix. 
Nor will cat-tails and sunflowers, Parisian 
bonnets, dados and armor, and grandfather’s 





clocks, suit them all. If I, living in America, 
wish to consider myself a Japanese idol, and 
provide myself a suitable temple, with the 
appropriate pottery and matting, it is very 
annoying to me to discover, on putting my 
holy nose out of doors, that I am flanked on 
one side by the portico of an imported Athe- 
nian, and on the other by the fortified cot- 
tage of a make-believe Alfred the Great. 
There is an uncomfortable anachronism 
somewhere: a remote suggestion of the mad- 
house. Why can’t they all play Jap., and 
burn little paper prayers to me in harmony? 

No, “let us go back to the great sweet 
mother,” Nature; consider her ways, and be 
wise. There is beauty and beautiful con- 
sistency everywhere with her, if our eyes are 
only anointed to see it. The divine work- 
manship is never at fault nor out of fashion, 
nor does its style change from year to year. 


** Still on the seeds of all He made 

The rose of beauty burns: 

Through times that wear, and forms that fade, 
Immortal youth returns. 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Nor dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it curves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhyme the oar forsake.” 


There, if at all, is our escape from the long 
thralldom of artificiality. Let Art be the 
follower, not the rival, of Nature. Let the 
ever-renewing miracle of beauty about us 
teach us its truth, and the truth shall make 


us free. A PHILISTINE. ° 





THE KING OF THE CARNIVAL. 


I.—THE QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES. 


In the year 1859 there lived in the richest 
and proudest aristocratic settlement of the 
lower Mississippi Valley two young men 
about twenty-five years of age, named respec- 
tively Henry Le Baron and Ambrose Hun- 
ter. They were unmarried, and belonged to 
two of the most powerful families in the 
South. In truth, apart from the fact that they 





were men of strict honor, careful education, 
and unflinching bravery, their names alone 
would have sufficed to place them in that 
high position in society to which their merits 
entitled them; for the names Hunter and 
Le Baron belonged only to persons of the 
highest caste. 

Though possessing widely differing char- 
acteristics and temperaments, they had an 
unusually strong attachment for each other; 
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and this fact had been known through all the 
years during which they had grown up to- 
gether, studied together, and traveled to- 
gether. The pleasures of one were not com- 
plete if not shared by the other. Hunter 
was the handsomer, and brighter, and more 
attractive; but Le Baron was the stronger 
friend, because he had the greater heart. 
Hunter was a conversationalist and wit; and 
Le Baron a thinker and philosopher. 

This placid sea of friendship was, in the 
year above mentioned, suddenly disturbed 
by a pretty woman, who plunged heedlessly 
therein; and what at first appeared a ripple 
on the surface eventually became a storm, 
and all the dark terrors of the deep snapped 
their chains and hurried to the fray. 

Louise came like a gleam of bright May 
sunshine into the quiet settlement. Inno- 


cent, rich, beautiful; overrunning with life 
and pathetic tenderness of heart; a born co- 
quette; a rogue with men’s happiness; she 
soon found at her feet the two finest young 
men in the country—Hunter and Le Baron. 
It was thought that Hunter was the more 


susceptible of the two; but calm men have 
none the less quick and open hearts, and Le 
Baron’s love burst upon his self-conscious- 
ness at once, and came to be a part of his 
deep, silent nature. Yet he believed—and 
with good cause—that the sterner stuff 
of which he was made awed the little 
beauty, who found a boon companion in 
Hunter. 

Under other circumstances, Le Baron 
would not have been the man to yield one 
jot or tittle to another man in a fair contest 
for a woman’s hand; but Hunter was his 
friend, and he would have cut off his right 
hand for Hunter’s sake. Indeed, that Louise 
preferred Hunter did not even grieve him; 
for, with his old-time philosophy, he reflected 
that Hunter’s happiness was sacred, and he 
would not disturb it; and that there were 
other good and beautiful women in the world. 
But how was it with Hunter? Ah, different !s 
The more impetuous and passionate, the less 
could he brook a hindrance or a cross. He, 
too, was generous, but not self-sacrificing. 
He could have stormed a prison and rescued 





his friend at the sacrifice of his life; but he 
could not have gone to the dungeon in his 
stead. And so Hunter madly loved Louise, 
and never asked himself: ‘“ Does Le Baron 
love her ?” 

Let it be said of these two young men that 
neither was jealous of the other. Why should 
they be? Le Baron crushed out this feeling 
in his own heart, as he would stamp out any 
other that dishonored him; while Hunter, 
knowing his friend’s honor, had no uneasi- 
ness of treachery. It was even with pride 
that he saw Le Baron’s admiration of Louise, 
for he reflected that Le Baron was a man of 
infallible taste. And it may be here remark- 
ed, that Le Baron, being the deeper and 
sterner of the two men, and having more 
forethought, keener observation, and calmer 
judgment, exercised a strong influence over 
Hunter. The latter appreciated this fact; 
but so great was his attachment to Le Baron, 
that he never experienced jealousy or dis- 
quietude on that account. Even Louise, a 
light-hearted butterfly of to-day, saw the dif- 
ference between the two men, and feared the 
one while she liked the other. 

Louise had never seen a glimpse of Le 
Baron’s heart. With her he was always the 
same calm, thoughtful, impenetrable man; 
and to her credit it shall be recorded, that she 
smothered that instinct belonging peculiarly 
to frivolous women, which directs them to con- 
quer the most surly lion in the shape of a man. 
It is matter of daily wonder to me that the 
grandest hearts are so often flung away upon 
coquettes, while the patient, noble, self-deny- 
ing women are thrust to the wall. But it 
shall also be said—and this time not so much 
to her credit—that she feared to trifle with 
the impetuous, unruly Hunter. 

While it is commonly admitted that the 
weakest women rule the strongest men, I be- 
lieve there never lived a greater error in fact ; 
for when such a case is pointed out to me, I 
will say the man has a large heart, but a weak 
nature; and that the woman is a virago dis- 
guised as Folly: or, if this be not the case, I 
will show that the man, though using, seeming- 
ly, a-long and loose halter about the wo- 
man’s neck, has it securely tied, for all 
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that; and sometimes makes it choke when 
she stretches it very far. 

And thus the days went by; and the only 
ripple on the sea was a weight that hung up- 
on Le Baron’s heart. It changed him sure- 
ly, but almost imperceptibly. It made the 
unattainable treasure more precious, and the 
hopelessness more painful. What if it gnaw- 
ed at his vitals—could he help it? Was he 
blamable for feeling that Hunter’s happiness 
jarred upon him? Could he be censured for 
caring less for his friend’s society? There is 
a limit to all human endurance; but some- 
times that limit is reached only at death. 
And thus the days went by; and thus the rip- 
ple extended from center to circumference, 
while submarine caverns slowly yielded up 
their hidden monsters, which marshaled se- 
cretly and in lower darkness. 

The two friends became gradually estrang- 
ed. Le Baron manfully struggled against it; 
but when Hunter would chide him he could 
not resist the temptation to plead unusual 
press of study. Then he would take Hun- 
ter’s hand, and assure him that they were 
as good friends as ever; and Hunter would 
leave him with a light heart—all unsuspect- 
ing—to see Louise. 

The world soon said that Hunter and 
Louise would marry. Le Baron had school- 
ed himself to contemplate that possibility 
face to face; to realize it beforehand; to seek 
consolation in his philosophy and his friend’s 
happiness. But not once did he mention 
the subject to Hunter. 

“Hal,” said Hunter, one day, as he was 
dining with Le Baron, “‘ have you heard this 
rumor about Louise and me?” 

“T paid no attention to it, Ambrose.” 

“Ah, you are as cold-blooded as ever! 
The handsomest woman in the land could 
not tempt you away from your philosophy.” 

“ And Louise is that fairest one, Ambrose.” 

“To me she is, Hal.” 

“ And for you, surely ?” 

“Ha, ha! I hope so. But do you know 
that she is the veriest little witch of a co- 
quette ?—the Queen of the Fairies? You see 
I have to talk to you voluntarily, for you 
never ask me for confidences.” 





“T really wish you happiness, Ambrose.” 

“Hal, if I didn’t believe that I have all 
her affection, I would be intensely jealous of 
you.” 

* And why, Ambrose ?” 

‘Because she talks of you constantly, and 
deplores what she says is your evident dis- 
like of her; and says that such great, strong 
lions as you never seem to have wit enough 
to know that they can command any woman 
like a slave, and crush her like a lily—” 

“‘ Ambrose,” exclaimed Le Baron, holding 
up his hand, “ that is enough!” 

“that any woman prefers a man who 
will be her master, to one who will be her 
companion. And do you know, Hal, that I 
think one reason why the little beauty loves 
me is because she fears me!” 

* Doubtless, Ambrose.” 

“You will be at the ball to-night, I sup- 
pose, Hal ?” 

“Yes; I think so.” 

And they parted. Then Le Baron got up 
and stretched himself, like a tired mastiff. 
Then he went to a mirror and surveyed him- 
self calmly. An indefinable feeling had tak- 
en possession of him, and it tugged at his 
heart unmercifully. He could not under- 
stand it, and hence could not face it. It 
was the mouth of a cave—an illimitable dark- 
ness—that yawned at his feet. Like a brave 
man, and a strong, and a good, he sought to 
banish it. He was startled to find an unnat- 
ural color in his cheeks. His hands were 
cold, and his heart beat fast. It was the agony 
of astrong, sternman. He tried to read, and 
failed; and then he reflected that the last 
knotty point he had discovered in interna- 
tional law was wearying, and his mind could 
not grasp it. In fact, he had studied hard 
all day. Consequently, all that he needed 
was rest. 


II.—TueE MONSTERS OF THE DEEP. 


The ball was a brilliant affair. The two 
friends were there, and Louise. She greet- 
ed Le Baron warmly, and chided him for 
his recent neglect of her; but his manner was 
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more constrained than ever; and she ran 
away from him. He chatted with some la- 
dies, lounged in the cloak-room, smoked on 
the veranda, and strolled alone through the 
grounds. After Louise deserted him, he 
had not glanced once in her direction; and 
she felt (watching him constantly) that she 
was not, and never would be, the subject 
of a single thought of his. But what a 
grand thing it would be to conquer such a 
proud, stern heart !—and what a treasure that 
heart must be! 

Suddenly, while walking in the grounds, 
he was startled by a soft rustling; and before 
he could turn, a bare, round, dimpled arm 
was thrust through his. 

“ Ah, I’ve caught you moping!” laughed 
gay Louise. 

Perhaps for the first time in his life Le 
Baron was seriously embarrassed. 

“You see,” she ran on, not giving him 
time to speak, “Ambrose is dancing and 
flirting with that doll-face blonde (7 don’t 
think she’s so very pretty); and then, it is 
so terribly warm in there; and so I ran out 
just to find you; just to find you—think 
of that! And I knew you didn’t want me 
about you—you are so cross with me, and 
never have a kind word for me, and —” 

And here she actually choked with a sob! 

“ Louise !” 

“Oh, you don’t deny it, and you can’t! 
And so I made up my mind to do the mean- 
est and wickedest thing in my power, and 
that is to tease you, and make you hate me 
still more.” 

“Louise! I—” 

“Now don’t say a word. Don’t perjure 
yourself. Gracious! I am freezing! Will 
you zever go and get ine a wrap! and will 
you ever ask me to have anice? Don’t you 
see I’m nearly dead?” 

“ Pardon me, Louise; come.” 

_ Shaking out her skirts, she took his arm, 
and they repaired to the refreshment-room, 
she talking all the while as if her very life 
depended on it; and, upon my honor, I be- 
lieve it did. When they had reached the 
door she suddenly drew back, and said: 
“Look at my face.” 





“Well, it is very pretty.” 

“Nonsense! I mean, do I look-as if I 
had been crying ?” 

“Somewhat,” he replied, so indifferently 
that it cut her to the heart; and her eyes 
filled afresh. Seeing it, he stooped, and 
said softly: 

“* Ambrose should not treat you so ill.” 

Ambrose, indeed! 

They sat down to the dainties; and so 
volubly did she chat, while she avoided his 
look, that he wondered if she had a heart; 
and thought how easy it would be for a good 
man to wreck his life on a rock hidden be- 
neath such a hope. But ah! she was very, 
very pretty, and very weak! You should 
have a strong, tender hand to guide you, lit- 


‘tle Queen; for your subjects, the fairies, are 


merely for the sunshine. Beware, my true 
and tried friend, Le Baron! for the strength 
of a human heart is its greatest weakness— 
and so, beware! 

They strolled again into the grounds, and 
he drew her into a summer-house, dimly 
lighted with Chinese lanterns in the foliage. 
They stood, and she chatted on and on, and 
never once looked into his face; and her 
womanly tenderness and delicacy wrought 
upon him strangely, while the aroma from a 
flower she wore crept into his brain. Ah, 
the world has no idea how many marriages 
come from a judicious use of flowers and 
perfumery ! 

Presently he took her dainty hand in his, 
and caressed it tenderly, while she chatted 
incessantly; while she told him in many 
words that men are so stupid; while she in- 
sisted that a man ought to treat a woman 
kindly, even if she were inferior to him, and 
even if he did despise her; while she argued 
that because a woman is weak, and didn’t have 
any sense, she nevertheless had a great deal 
of heart—oh, yes! in fact she did; while 
she said that some women—and it was quite 
natural with a great many—could hide their 
true feelings from any man they admired, 
and sometimes flirted with other men through 
sheer perverseness, and that men are so 
stupid that they mever see anything, and 
don’t know any more about a woman than 
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the man in the moon; while she talked on 
and on, and went, with her whole kingdom 
of fairies, straight into his heart, and estab- 
lished her empire there, driving the Friend 
away; until he clasped her in his arms, and 
kissed her passionately, while she clung to 
him. 

“T have always loved you, Louise!” 

They were startled by a hoarse, harsh, 
grating voice: 

“You are a traitor, Le Baron!” 

Pale, haggard, his eyes starting from their 
sockets, his hands clenched, trembling in 
every joint, Ambrose Hunter stood in the 
door, and hurled that insult at Le Baron. 

Louise shrunk back. The fairies, which, 
until then, had been flitting about, hurried 
away in dire consternation, deserting their 
Queen; and in their stead came the mon- 
sters of the deep; for the storm was loud, 
and shipwreck inevitable. 

Le Baron turned deathly pale. 
he felt himself a traitor. 


Indeed, 
Hunter glared at 


Louise, who shrunk away from him, and 


cowered speechless on a seat. 

“Henry Le Baron, what have you to say? 
I denounce you as a villain and a traitor!” 

Le Baron mutely pointed to Louise, but 
Hunter gave no heed. His words were loud 
and angry. His condition was the insanity 
of rage—blasted hope—treachery—humilia- 
tion. His tones attracted some strollers, 
who gathered about with frightened faces. 
He turned to these; and in a haughty, im- 
perious manner, said: 

“Mark you! that man, who said he was 
my friend, is a villain!—mark it well.” 

He was nervously unbuttoning his right 
glove, and slipping it from his hand. 

“Mark it well, I tell you!—he is a villain 
of the lowest kind!” 

He had removed the glove. Quick as a 
panther, and in the desperation of uncontroll- 
able rage, he sprang at Le Baron, and dealt 
him a stinging blow with the open hand upon 
his face. 

The blow descended upon Le Baron like 
a thunderbolt. His face mantled, and then 
changed to the hue of Weath. Still he did 
not move. His chest heaved, but that was 





all. Hunter glared at him with the fury of 
a mad beast. Taking the glove from a table 
on which he had thrown it, he hurled it full 
in Le Baron’s face. It struck and fell to the 
ground. 

“T call upon you, men and women,” con- 
tinued Hunter, “to mark the insult for which 
nothing but death can atone. See how the 
craven traitor trembles! What! will he add 
the infamy of cowardice to the infamy of 
treachery? Will he not accept the glove ?” 

Le Baron’s eyes had from the first been 
riveted on Hunter’s scornful face. He was 
very pale. Slowly and deliberately and with- 
out a word, he picked up the glove, carefully 
brushed a little loose dirt from it, smoothed 
out the wrinkles, folded it neatly, and put it 
into his pocket. Then it was death—noth- 
ing but death. 

Hunter, seeing that the gage was taken up, 
scornfully turned on his heel and walked 
away, without even glancing at Louise, who 
cowered on the seat, weeping, crushed, and 
broken. Some persons attempted to address 
her and Le Baron; but he proudly waved 
them away, and was then left alone with the 
fallen Queen, whose every subject had de- 
serted her. But little could have passed be- 
tween them, for a man with a blow upon the 
cheek had no right to address a lady. How- 
ever, it was a fact, remarked at the time as 
strange, that he left her an old man—aimless, 
hopeless, looking no one in the face, speak- 
ing to none—not a trace in his face of the 
joyful look of a successful suitor. 

The next day Hunter, exasperated at the 
delay of the expected challenge, sent one 
himself. Le Baron quietly remarked to the 
messenger: 

“T shall call upon your principal in half 
an hour.” 

“Then you do not accept ?” 

“T have nothing more to say to you, 
sir.” 

This man left. At the appointed time Le 
Baron was announced at Hunter’s residence. 
Hunter, apprised of his approach, had him 
met at the door by the friend, who informed 
him that Hunter would see him under no 
circumstances until the final meeting. 
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“Bah!” exclaimed Le Baron, as he thrust 
the friend aside and stalked into the room. 

Hunter arose, the old anger banishing from 
his face an unusual pallor. 

“You dare, sir, to enter my house ?” 

“Be quiet, Hunter; I have something to 
say to you.” 

“Say nothing to me, sir! 
the hall—speak to him.” 

“Nevertheless, I shall speak to you.” 

As Le Baron made this reply in a calm, 
sorrowful voice, he seated himself, and mo- 
tioned to Hunter to do likewise; and so great 
was his assurance, and so evident his supe- 
rior nerve and self-control, that, yielding to 
the old influence of his friend, Hunter drop- 
ped helplessly into his chair, still scornful and 
defiant. 

“ Hunter, you think I am a traitor—” 

“ Think, sir?” 

“ Be quiet, if you please.” 

This sudden rejoinder, accompanied by 
a dark and terrible look, though it did not 
frighten or intimidate the dauntless Hunter, 
made it evident that Le Baron had a power- 
ful motive in seeking the interview—a motive 


My friend is in 


that must have been of the greatest power, . 


that so proud and fearless a man as Le Baron 
should thus have come to him, with the blow 
still burning his cheek like fire. 

“You think I am a traitor,” continued Le 
Baron, calmly. “I do not blame you. I 
find no fault with you for the rash and des- 
perate step you took last night. It was nat- 
ural. You thought I had deliberately plan- 
ned it all. Well, you have passed an insult 
upon me of a nature that, under ordinary 
circumstances, no man having a drop of hon- 
orable blood in his veins could live under. 
It would be an easy matter to resent it—to 
fight you—to kill you, or be killed by you. 
Nothing is simpler. All that is required is a 
little brute courage, which we both, unfortu- 
nately, possess too bountifully. Todo other- 
wise would require a more manly courage, 
which I believe we both possess. The case 
is extraordinary. It has been many months 
since my affection for you was as strong as it 
is now. I formed a preference—we will say, 
love—for this heartless, frivolous woman, as 





soon as you did, Ambrose. You see I am 
perfectly candid with you. I could’not let 
one of us die without this full understanding. 
I conquered my love, because I saw that you 
loved her; and I never put forth the least 
effort to win her regard. When you think 
of it calmly, you will admit that. Last night 
I unconsciously yielded to the influence of 
her loveliness. That my regard for her 
should for a single moment have caused me 
to forget you, the friend and companion of 
a lifetime, Ambrose, was evidence to me, 
after a night of careful thought, that it is 
poisonous and pernicious. Ambrose, this 
woman is lost to you; she is also lost to 
me.” 

Hunter looked sullenly at the floor. 
Baron continued: 

“Tf ever I loved her, I do not now. She 
tried her power upon me, and succeeded in 
degrading me and losing me my only friend. 
I know her now. My eyes are opened. A 
revulsion of feeling for her has ensued. She 
can never be my wife. Ambrose, shall this 
heartless flirt make sport of strong men, and 
brave men, and set them upon each other 
like dogs? Would it not be too great a vic- 
tory for her, Ambrose? Is she worthy the 
sacrifice of a good man’s life? And if that 
life is taken, who is benefited? TI put it to 
your heart and reason calmly, Ambrose—I, 
who am the one bearing the stain—I, who 
carry the blow upon my cheek.” 

Such magnanimity was deeper than the 
farthest depths of Hunter’s heart; and the 
appeal, though it touched him, caused even 
that fleeting feeling to alarm him; and he 
answered scornfully—doubly injured that his 
friend seemed greater than he: 

“ Are you through, sir?—and do you intend 
to live under the disgrace ?” 

“* Ambrose, it is not you that speaks. - Am- 
brose, I am your old-time friend Hal. Let 
us forget it all, Ambrose. Take my hand, 
my boy.” 

He had advanced to Hunter with extended 
hand; but the latter thrust it roughly aside, 
and said, harshly: 

“ As a winner of the prize, you can well 
afford to proffer your friendship, and make a 


Le 
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fool and a laughing-stock of me. You would 
not shock your lady-love with a hole in your 
breast. I scorn your friendship, as I despise 
the puritanical hypocrisy of your face and 
words.” 

Le Baron was stunned with grief. 

“Then it is all over between us,” he 
said. 

“There is but one thing necessary.” 

“The duel?” 

“Yes.” 

“T shall not fight you.” 

“What!” exclaimed Hunter, springing to 
his feet in astonishment. “Are you indeed 
a coward ?” 

Le Baron made no reply. 

“T shall publish you as a coward,” said 
Hunter. 

“Very good.” 

“ And you will not resent it?” 

“No.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Hunter, “I understand 
younow! Your Louise—your loving Louise 
—has made you promise not to fight, and 


hence you degraded yourself by coming to 


me to-day! I dare you to deny it, sir!” 

Le Baron made no reply, but. started, 
crushed and sorrowful, toward the door. 

“That confirms my suspicions. You afe 
a poltroon as well as a knave. You give 
up your manhood for a woman’s embrace. 
Well, other men have done it. Very well, 
sir; let the proud name of Le Baron be for- 
ever disgraced by the cowardice of a Le Bar- 
on. There is the door, sir.” 

Without another word Le Baron left, an 
old, broken man. On thesame day Hunter 
placarded him as a coward and traitor, warn- 
ing all honest men and good women against 
him. That night Le Baron disappeared. 
Hunter remained at home, a moody, silent 
man, seeing no one. After two weeks the 
news reached him that Louise had died of 
brain-fever and a broken heart; and then he 
left home; soon afterward he went to the 
war, in which he remained to the close, win- 
ning the stars of a Brigadier-General for val- 
or on the field; and then, without returning 
home, he went to Europe, and was not heard 
of again. 





III.—Tue KING AND THE KNIGHT. 


Ten years had passed since the scene in 
the summer-house transpired, and the morn- 
ing of Mardi Gras dawned in Mobile. Fe- 
lix, King of the Carnival, had long ago is- 
sued his imperial decree calling upon his 
faithful subjects throughout his glorious king- 
dom to assemble in the City of the Gulf, 
the Mother of Mystics, on this, the Day of 
Joy, there to hold high carnival to please his 
Most Gracious Majesty. And right loyally 
had they obeyed, for the quaint old city 
was crowded with visitors. As early as ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, masquers appeared 
upon the streets in all manner of gay cos- 
tumes. It had been announced by imperial 
proclamation that his Majesty, the good King 
Felix, with the members of his royal house- 
hold, would enter the city by the Eastern 
Gate, where he would be met by his faithful 
servant, his Honor, the Mayor, accompanied 
by the City Fathers in regalia of state, and a 
battalion of mounted police, and the several 
military companies, and other subjects of 
low and high degree. 

The royal cavalcade, as it approached the 
Eastern Gate, was an imposing spectacle. 
All were in gorgeous costumes. First came 
the King’s Herald, and then the buglers; 
next, the Royal Lancers, magnificently 
mounted; next, the Royal Guard, also 
mounted, and with drawn swords; next, the 
good King himself, drawn in a golden char- 
iot by twelve proud black horses in gilt har- 
ness; next, the members of the King’s house- 
hold, outriders, pages, guards, and other 
subjects. 

The two cavalcades approached each oth- 
er. The Mayor and City Fathers advanced 
on foot. The venerable King left his chari- 
ot, and ascended a throne erected on a min- 
iature Field of the Cloth of Gold. The 
Mayor knelt at the throne, and delivered 
into the hands of his Imperial Majesty an 
impossible gilt key three feet long, which 
betokened the surrender of the city by right 
to the imaginary Eastern Gate. His Honor, 
accompanying the presentation with an ad- 
dress of welcome, formally turned over to 
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his Aristocratic Majesty the city of his Maj- 
esty’s choice, with the subjects therein, and 
the military and police, with full power over 
persons and property. The King replied. 
Cannon were fired, and all the bells pealed 
gladly; and it was known far and wide that 
Felix, King of the Carnival, had assumed 
possession of the city. 

Who was this mock king for a day—this 
haughty, stern, imperial Felix. There were 
few who knew. It is always kept a secret 
from the common people. He is chosen 
for a day. Mysticism and mummery are 
indispensable. On this occasion the King 
was, as is usual, a venerable man, whose 
white beard extended below his waist; and 
with shaggy grey eyebrows, and long white 
hair. Yet beneath this trickery of false hair 
was a pair of vigorous, massive shoulders, 
and a stature tall, strong, and erect—a 
typical king. 

The knowing ones said he was none other 
than the great lawyer, Gaston—a poor man 
who had fought as a common soldier in the 
war; a strange, reticent, shrinking man, yet 
one whose cool daring had suppressed the 
riots; a man who avoided society, and who 
was never known to speak to a lady; a man 
whose great talents and profound learning, 
together with his uniform gentleness, modes- 
ty, and honesty, had, in spite of him, made 
him honored and sought for; a man who 
had firmly put aside all opportunities for 
winning easy renown as a statesman, but who 
pursued his own quiet way, making friends 
unconsciously, and almost unwillingly. And 
against his protest he had been chosen King 
of the Carnival. 

The King and his train moved upon the 
heart of the city to head the grand parade 
that would there be formed. The streets 
were now packed with merry masquers. 
All restraints of deportment and caste were 
thrown aside, and the devil hobnobbed with 
the angels. Perhaps one or two tragedies 
had been enacted, when a masquer slipped 
a knife between an enemy’s ribs, and then 
disappeared in the crowd. All had yielded 
to the mad intoxication of the hour. 

Among the gay knights who, walking or 





mounted, passed hither and thither, was a 
handsome stranger-knight, finely mounted. 
He wore no masque. He had iron-grey 
hair, piercing black eyes, and a black mus- 
tache and imperial, both prematurely tinged 
with grey. He attracted marked attention 
for his handsome face, graceful carriage, and 
costly equipage. 

This stranger-knight, seeing that the King 
had come, put spurs to his horse, dashed 
through the cordon of guards and outriders 
that surrounded the King’s chariot, drew 
his sword, and cried in a loud, insulting 
voice, that thrilled every breast: 

“Ho! you false, dishonored King! Ho! 
all you people !—your King bears a blow upon 
his cheek, and a stain upon his name! He 
dishonored his manhood and his family! 
He makes fools of you all, and insults you 
with his presence! Zhat for your coward 
King!” and with that he struck King Felix 
on the breast with the flat of his sword. 

Wild consternation ensued. The King 
seemed stunned, and sat motionless and si- 
lent. 

“Ho, ho!” cried the knight; “your King 
trembles before a man whom he wronged. 
Your false King is a coward!” 

The King recovered himself with a mighty 
effort. A crowd rushed forward to eject the 
intruder, but the King sternly commanded 
them to stand back. He stood erect in his 
chariot, laid aside his scepter, threw off his 
gorgeous robe of purple and gold; and, ex- 
cept as to his crown, which he retained, ap- 
peared in the elegant dress of a courtier, 
with his sword at his side. Then he address- 
ed the crowd in a firm, loud voice as follows: 

“Ten years ago I livedin Louisiana. My 
name then was Le Baron. This man was 
my friend and neighbor. A quarrel grew up 
between us. He slapped my face, and be- 
cause I did not fight him he branded me as 
a coward. I fled the country and changed 
my name. The obligation that then restrain- 
ed me from vindicating my honor has since 
been absolved by death. And now I will 
fight this boasting knight; and, under the 
duel name of King Felix and Henry Le Bar- 
on, I will remove the stain from my name.” 
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He stepped from the chariot. The knight 
dismounted. There was a hush upon the 
- crowd as of death. Interference was out of 
the question. The King’s word was law; 
and the King had said he would fight. 

“Do we fight with swords, Sir Knight ?” 
he asked. 

“As you please,” haughtily replied the 
other. 

The King’s eyes were bright, and the old 
look of weariness and sadness gave place to 
one of joy. They approached each other 
with drawn swords. 

“Guard carefully, false King,” said the 
knight, tauntingly. “I warn you that you 
must guard well; for in Paris I have handled 
the sword since you and I studied with the 
foils there fifteen years ago.” 

The King guarded, and the swords were 
crossed, and the click of the steel sent a chill 
around. 

At this moment a pale, frightened woman 
tried to push her way through the crowd, 
and she begged the bystanders to stop the 
fight. They made way for her—she pressed 
forward, calling upon them in God’s name to 
stop the fight. But her feeble voice was 
drowned in the hum that arose, and she fell 
fainting, and was borne away. 

With a pass that was quick and bold, the 
knight displayed his superior skill by striking 
the crown from the King’s head, causing his 
long white hair to stream in the wind. The 
King redoubled his caution, and fought on 
the defensive. The sword, long unused, was 
awkward in his hand. 

“Have a care, Le Baron!” cried the im- 
petuous Hunter. “I have killed my man 
with the sword. Remember that this has no 
button on the point.” 

Le Baron made no reply, but maintained 
a cautious guard. Hunter continued his 
taunts: 

“Guard your head, man, or I’ll lay it 
open!” 

The King fought solely on the defensive, 
and in this he apparently had all he could 
do. He saw that Hunter was playing with 
him, and that the knight intended to run 
him through when sufficient time should have 





been consumed to give the affair the poor 
semblance of a fair duel. But his guard im- 
proved so rapidly that the furious knight saw 
he must make short work of it. He gavea 
skillful thrust, which was parried. There 
was heard the wiry slipping of steel upon 
steel, cold and smooth. The King was per- 
fectly cool, and resigned to death; while the 
knight, failing again and again, became exas- 
perated, and redoubled the fury of the as- 
sault. The King no longer gave way, but 
stood his ground. On the one hand the 
work was hot and furious; on the other, pa- 
tient, careful, watchful—nay, sorrowful. 

Suddenly the King reeled; the blood start- 
ed from his breast. His assailant pursued 
the advantage, crowding him, and fighting 
madly. The King’s false grey beard was 
torn away. The knight’s sword, made for 
dueling, was long, thin, and elastic; the 
King’s, gold-mounted and made for orna- 
ment, was white, dead, unyielding, and clum- 
sy; but it had the advantage of greater weight. 
The King became deathly white. Not a sin- 
gle cut or thrust had he attempted. The 
knight, to test him, opened a way to his 
breast; but the King pretended not to see 
it. Did the knight understand this greatness 
of heart? No; it maddened him! The 
King’s knees trembled. His blood streamed 
upon the ground from many wounds. And 
still he parleyed with death, hoping Hunter’s 
heart would melt. 

The King staggered, and dropped, ex- 
hausted, to his knees. 

“You court death, do you?” cried the 
knight, as he rushed blindly upon the wound- 
ed King. “Then you shall have it!” But 
his haste and madness were too great. His 
foot slipped in the blood, and he fell upon 
the extended sword of the King, which ran 
him through the heart. 


A pale woman in black—the same who 
had sought to prevent the deed—placed a 
wreath of flowers, wet with her tears, upon the 
grave of Ambrose Hunter, and prayed there 
alone; and it was she who was the most 
faithful among the constant watchers at Le 
Baron’s bedside during the long days of fever 
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and delirium that followed the duel. But 
though women whispered among themselves 
mysteriously, she was at the bedside every day ; 
and the men there did not molest her, nor seek 
to pry intothe reason. When no one else was 
near she would cover the hand of the uncon- 
scious man with kisses, and on her knees pray 
at his bedside for his recovery. But when at 
last Le Baron regained consciousness, she 
disappeared without his having seen her, 
and never came back again. They told him 
of her; and, greatly wondering and deeply 
touched, he did, when he was well and strong 
again, have her sought and found. And 
then he went to her—for now he could look 
a good woman in the face—and she stood 
before him humbly, in the pale beauty and 
loveliness that years and sorrow had temper- 
ed and refined—the Queen of the Fairies of 
old. 
“ Louise!” he exclaimed. 





She fell at his feet, and groveled there, 
weeping with joy. He raised her in his 
strong arms, and kissed her; and neither 
could speak for some time. Then there 
was an explanation—she had sent out the 
rumor of her death after a dangerous illness, 
that it might soften Hunter toward his friend; 
she had sought Le Baron far and wide, and 
had found him a year ago, and had silently 
watched over him ever since. 

“ And though I was bitter against you, at 
first, Louise,” he said, “your sweet face 
haunted me through all the dreary years; 
and long ago I ceased to think of you as a 
coquette; but I revered your sweet memory, 
and it made me a better man.” 

All the fairies came trooping in—fleeing, 
flitting fairies!—and held high carnival ; 
and surely in their mad frolic they must have 
bewitched the wedding-bells, which afterward 
rang so joyously! W. C. Morrow. 
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That Arizona was early found to contain 
mineral treasure, hidden beneath its barren 
exterior, is proven by the excavations still to 
be seen here and there, indisputably the work 
of the Spanish priests and their followers, 
sent out from the City of Mexico to settle 
this strange country, and to convert the na- 
tive inhabitants to the papal faith. Thirty 
or more missions were established in the 
sixteenth century at convenient points, the 
first settlement being made at Tucson, now 
the largest town in the territory, as early as 
1560. This place, at present comprising 
7000 inhabitants, claims a right to the title 
of the oldest town in the United States in 
preference to Santa Fé. 

These Jesuit priests, with their characteris- 
tic ardor, devoted themselves to the two-fold 
purpose of their expedition—the conversion 
of the Indians and search for the fabulous 
treasure accredited by their traditions to this 
region. The more expeditiously and eco- 





nomically to accomplish the latter object 
they set the natives to work in the mines, 
goading them with the lash and paying them 
no wages. It is said that the Apaches at 
this period were inoffensive, possessing a dis- 
position greatly at variance with their present 
bloodthirsty and treacherous nature. How- 
ever that may be, the time was reached when 
their bondage became insupportable, when 
the last straw was laid upon the camel’s 
back, and the savage nature could endure no 
more oppression. The Indians uprose, burn- 
ed the missions, and murdered their hated 
task-masters, thus arresting the growth of 
civilization and the development of the min- 
eral wealth in Arizunna, “ Beautiful of the 
Sun.” 

From that epoch until recent date the 
Apaches have waged ceaseless and unrelent- 
ing warfare against the white man. They 
have been sovereign rulers of Arizona; and 
the task of opening up and civilizing the ter- 
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ritory has been a hazardous and discourag- 
ing one. But for Indian difficulties the re- 
sources of Arizona would have heen long ere 
this brought to light. But it required extra- 
ordinary nerve and daring to brave the perils 
of an exploring tour in the domain of a fierce 
and crafty enemy, where a horrible death 
too surely awaited all so unfortunate as to 
fall into their hands. It was a difficult mat- 
ter to subdue this savage force, which pos- 
sessed almost impregnable strongholds among 
the rugged mountains, to which they re- 
treated when warned of danger by their wily 
scouts. And it was not until the United 
States government established forts over the 
territory and the advancing tide of civiliza- 
tion became overwhelmingly powerful, that 
the field was left comparatively clear. The 
progress of the railroad that now spans the 
territory was an invincible impediment to the 
continued sway of the savages. The iron 
horse invariably drives before it the untutor- 
ed red man. Step by step he is forced back 


to an ever-narrowing compass, where once 
the breadth of the land lay before him, with 


none to dispute his claim. 

Arizona was ceded by Mexico to the 
United States by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo in 1843, and by the Gadsden Pur- 
chase in 1853. It comprises an area of 122,- 
ooo square miles, and is about twice the 
size of the State of Pennsylvania. What 
suggested the appellation, “ Beautiful of the 
Sun,” is as yet a mystery to the writer, who 
has seen nothing to indicate that the title is 
not a misnomer. Famous for its mineral 
wealth Arizona undoubtedly will be; but 
never for its charm of scenery or adaptability 
to agricultural pursuits. Here and there 
among the mountains are beautiful spots, 
where timber and water are found, which may 
be utilized as stock-ranches; and along some 
of the river bottoms vegetables may be suc- 
cessfully cultivated. But, generally speaking, 
Arizona is little more than a desert. Water 
and trees are deficient in the country. The 
writer has traversed the southern portion of 


the territory, and, from torrid Yuma, on the’ 


sandy banks of the Colorado, to the New 
Mexican line, lies a barren, uninteresting ex- 





panse, fully as disheartening as the long 
stretch of sagebrush on the Central Pacific. 
That the northern part is much the same is 
indicated by the maps showing that the 
desert of Arizona is a continuation of the 
great arid belt crossed by the railroad in 
Nevada. 

Minerals are found all over the territory, 
and many localities give promise of a pros- 
perous future; but the object of this paper is 
to give a brief description of one mining dis- 
trict in particular, situated in the southeast- 
ern corner of Arizona about thirty miles from 
the Mexican line, and eighty miles from the 
border of New Mexico. 

The doleful name of Tombstone has, in 
the past year or so, become associated in the 
minds of many people scattered over the 
United States with a meaning aside from that 
commonly pertaining to it, it being known as 
the whimsical appellation of a new mining- 
camp, which proves of rapidly growing im- 
portance, and which has awakened the inter- 
est of residents on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. 

The fortunate discoverer of the mines was 
Mr. E. L. Schieffelin, who passed through 
the country with a party of scouts in the sum- 
mer of 1877. Observihg its peculiar forma- 
tion, he determined to prospect it thoroughly, 
and sometime later left his companions and 
returned alone to the San Pedro river, where 
he found two men doing assessment work on 
the famous Bronkow mine. They prevailed 
upon him to stand guard for protection 
against the Apaches until they completed 
their task. While standing at his post, Schief- 
felin, with a spy-glass, day by day viewed the 
neighboring hills, and became convinced that 
there was mineral in them; and in July he 
started from camp in quest of the hidden 
treasure. Obtaining samples from the crop- 
pings and float, he started for the Signal mine, 
four hundred miles to the north, where his 
brother was working, and remained there 
with him until the following winter. Mr. 
Richard Gird, a mining engineer and assayer, 
was very favorably impressed with the speci- 
mens shown him by Schieffelin, and in Feb- 
ruary the three men started with a complete 
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prospecting and assaying outfit for this al- 
most unknown portion of the territory. 

They soon made valuable locations within 

a radius of five miles in the present district, 
which Schieffelin called Tombstone—a name 
suggested by the warnings he had received 
from anxious friends that, in venturing into 
the very heart of the Apache country, he was 

prospecting for his own tombstone. 

The Schieffelins and Gird began at once 
the assessment work on their property, and 
the first blast was fired in August, 1878. 
Wishing to develop the Tough Nut claim, 
and being limited in their means, they sold 
‘the Contention mine, and continued opera- 
tions until November, when the Corbin broth- 
ers of New Britain, Connecticut, and Phila- 
delphia, examined the property and became 
satisfied of its great value. As a result the 
Tombstone Mill and Mining Company was 
organized in January, 1879, with ex-Governor 
Safford for president, and the Corbins, Schief- 
felins, and Gird, for directors. The Corbins 
furnished the capital to further develop the 
property, erect a ten-stamp mill, build an ore 
road from the mines to the mill, convey the 
water necessary to furnish the water-power for 
the mill, etc., and the first stamps were drop- 
ped on rich ore from the Tough Nut June rst, 
1879, and have been kept in constant opera- 
tion since that time. In March, 1880, the Cor- 
bins and several gentlemen from Pennsylva- 
nia purchased the interest of the Schieffelin 
brothers at a valuation of $2,000,000 for the 
entire property. The company owns nine val- 
uable mines, extending over one hundred and 
eighty acres of mineral ground; two mills, 
having a force of thirty stamps; five hundred 
acres of mill sites; and the water right to the 
Sonora line, about twenty miles in length. It 
is capitalized at $12,500,000 in 500,000 
shares, and has already paid $500,000 in div- 
idends. The company has a large surplus 
fund constantly on hand, and, as sufficient 
ore is already exposed to keep the mills run- 
ning two years, and extensive developments 
are being made, ahead of present needs, suc- 
cess is assured for some time tocome. This 
company has never levied an assessment. 
Like all the mines of this section, the ore lies 





so near the surface that the task of develop- 
ment is comparatively easy. It is often the 
case that a good surface showing is no indi- 
cation of a valuable mine, and many have 
been the prognostications that the fair-seem- 
ing mines of Tombstone would soon become 
worked out; but that catastrophe is still a 
thing of the future, as new strikes are con- 
stantly being reported as greater depth is at- 
tained. The character of the ore is gener- 
ally simple, chlorides predominating, although 
carbonates and horn silver are also found in 
every mine. 

The Contention mine, owned by the West- 
ern Mining Company, is one of the greatest 
bullion-producers of the country. Its show- 
ing was, from the first, highly encouraging, 
and development has revealed a wide vein of 
high-grade carbonate and chloride ore, which 
has the appearance of a true fissure vein, in 
well defined porphyry and granite walls. It 
is extensively and systematically worked, and 
has paid eight dividends in seven months, 
aggregating $600,000. A surplus of $241,- 
000 is reported in the treasury, and, as soon 
as their milling facilities are increased by the 
erection of another mill of thirty stamps, the 
company expects to pay $200,000 in divi- 
dends monthly. This property embraces a 
length of one thousand, five hundred feet on 
the vein, and the ore is rich and plentiful. 
Their mill on the San Pedro, completed last 
March, contains twenty-five stamps, and the 
value of the bullion shipped to San Francis- 
co during six months after the mill started 
was $700,000. Further developments and 
better milling facilities are all that are need- 
ed to greatly augment the output of this val- 
uable mine, whose stock of 100,000 shares is 
worth eighty dollars a share. 

The Head Center is becoming a promi- 
nent claim, and has been systematically open- 
ed up by three levels at a depth of one hun- 
dred and thirty-two feet, two hundred and 
ten feet, and three hundred and ten feet, 
and a fourth is being commenced on the four 
hundred and ten level. Much of the ere is 
exceedingly rich, horn silver and coarse gold 
being visible. Powerful machinery has been 
ordered which will shortly be at work, and 
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the hoisting works will equal any in the 
district. The claim lies next to the north 
end of the Contention, and it is estimated 
that twenty thousand tons of ore now in sight 
can be raised from the first and second levels. 

South of the Contention mine, and pos- 
sessing the same vein and character of ore, 
is situated the Grand Central property, which 
is expected to become a regular dividend- 
paying mine in the near future. It is owned 
by Eastern capitalists, and is being thorough- 
ly developed by shafts, drifts and cross-cuts, 
preparatory to the regular hoisting of ore for 
’ the supply of the company’s mill now in pro- 
cess of construction on the San Pedro river. 
This mill will contain twenty stamps, and is 
similar in design to that of the Contention. 
The quality of the ore is high-grade, and 
gradual improvement is manifest as greater 
depth is reached. 

The Vizina, now the fourth bullion-pro- 
ducer of the camp, has new and substantial 
hoisting works, and furnished the first supply 
of ore for the Boston and Arizona Smelting 
- and Reduction Company’s mill, a twenty- 
stamp custom mill completed September 7th, 
and considered the finest mill yet construct- 
ed in the territory. It is, in the main, after 
the pattern of the Contention, but has great- 
er floor room and later improvements. A 
brief description of its method will serve as 
an illustration of the others, with some slight 
variations. The ore, which is conveyed from 
Tombstone to all the mills, a distance of 
from ten to twelve miles, in large prairie 
“schooners,” drawn by sixteen-mule teams, 
is landed on the upper floor, the mills being 
built in the side of steep hills for that pur- 
pose. Here, in the Boston mill, it is broken 
up by a Dodge breaker of latest pattern, 
from which it descends through chutes to 
four Stanford self-feeders, which supply the 


four batteries of five stamps each. When at, 


full speed, these stamps will make ninety-six 
drops per minute, and the noise is deafening. 
On the next level are twenty-four vats, and 
fourteen Knox clean-up pans having a capac- 
ity of a ton and a half each to a charge, and 
made entirely of cast iron. On the next 
floor are seven settlers or separators, supplied 





with Jacobs’ patent discharge pipe. These 
settlers all discharge into one common pipe 
carrying direct to the retort room, where the 
contents are run through four amalgam strain- 
ers preparatory to being placed in the retorts. 
There are two of the latter fifty-two inches in 
length and fifteen in diameter, an escape flue 


being left in the back end for the volatilized 


mercury to pass to the condenser, after which 
it is elevated to the pans again. To the left 
of the retort are two crucibles used prepara- 
tory to running the bars; and a handsome 
Oettling scale, the balancing of which is so 
fine that the slightest touch of a pencil upon 
a fragment of paper will throw it against an 
untraced piece, is one of the appurtenances 
of the room. The machinery is driven by a 
Wheelock cut-off engine of one hundred and 
twenty-five horse power. This engine took 
the premium at the Paris Exposition against 
the Corliss and other competitors, and is the 
first one placed in use on the Pacific coast. 
The need of a custom mill has for some time 
been felt, and now the poor man, as well as 
the capitalist, can mill his ore on reasonable 
terms. A smaller mill, designed for custom 
work, only two and a half miles from Tomb- 
stone, is now ready to receive rock. This is 
similar to the others with the exception that 
the process of pulverizing is done by rollers 
instead of stamps. It is thought that ore 
can be worked to a higher per cent. in this 
manner. 

Many promising locations, other than 
those above mentioned, might be spoken of 
did space permit. Over 30,000 locations in 
Pima county have been recorded, a large 
number of them in Tombstone district. Be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, the new-born 
fame of this locality is destined to grow with 
the lapse of time, and consequent develop- 
ment of the wealth of the numerous mines. 
Eastern capital has already done much to 
bring out the resources of the place, and the 
completion of the new trans-continental rail- 
road will usher in a yet brighter future for 
Tombstone, as well as for the whole of Ari- 
zona. When this comparatively unknown 
territory is brought within a few days’ jour- 
ney af New York, Eastern capital and enter- 
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prise will seek the field where a little money 
judiciously invested scarcely ever fails to 
yield a bounteous return. 

This has been termed emphatically a poor 
man’s country. Judge Tritle, President of 
the Yellow Jacket Mining Company of Vir- 
ginia City, on a recent visit to Arizona, re- 
marked that he considered it the most thor- 
oughly mineralized country that he had ever 
seen. 

“T have seen a number of mines where 
there are large quantities of ore, especially at 
Tombstone,” said he, “ but, outside of those 
large deposits, I find an immense number of 
small veins containing high-grade ore, which 
in time will furnish employment for a large 
population. But the same mistaken policy 
is prevalent here that is certain to exist in all 
new countries; a shaft is sunk a few feet on 
a promising vein, a nice little pile of rich ore 
is piled on the dump, and the owner asks a 
big price for his claim, and sits down to wait 
for somebody to come along with money 
enough to buy it. Now the mineral is near 
the surface, and the formation is so soft that 


it is easily gotten out, and I believe that the 
prospector will sooner get the value of his 
claim by taking his ore out and having it 


worked at the nearest mill. This will give 
him good wages, and capital to go ahead 
with his prospect work. It will right itself 
in time. After the owners become satisfied 
that they can’t sell their claims at big figures, 
by exhibiting a few tons of ore, they will goto 
work themselves, and the result will be large 
and prosperous communities.” 

This state of affairs is evident to any care- 
ful observer; and, in fact, a large proportion 
of those now resident in Arizona design only 
to better their fortunes in as short a time as 
possible, and then return to some more desir- 
able place of habitation. For it is not the 
most charming place in the world to live in, 
with its monotonous expanse of treeless, 
waterless country, its humble homes, and ex- 
pensive market. It possesses some advantage 
over mining localities in Colorado, Nevada 
and California, in that the climate is favora- 
ble to work all the year round. A great deal 


of objection to the limestone formation, 
VoL. IV—4. 





which generally underlies Tombstone, has 
been made by the Comstock men. They as- 
sert that it never contains permanent mines, 
but Arizonians place little faith in these the- 
ories, and prefer experience. The develop- 
ment thus far made shows as great uniformity 
as in any other mines in the United States; 
and certainly numbers of mines in limestone 
formation are paying dividends, while the 
Comstocks are not. 

The growth of a mining-camp always keeps 
pace with the prosperity of the mines. Here, 
on a slope that but a short time ago was 
overrun by Apaches, one of whose strong- 
holds, known as “‘Cochise’s,” is only ten miles 
distant, lies a city of nearly 5000 inhabitants. 
Cochise, it will be remembered, was a cel- 
ebrated Apache chieftain, and it was in this 
stronghold that he was finally captured by 
General Crook. ‘The rapid rise of the town 
of Tombstone is marvelous, even in that por- 
tion of the United States where cities spring 
up almost as if by magic. On the fifth day 
of March, 1879, a townsite association was 
formed by ex-Governor Safford and others, 
who laid out the present site on a wide mesa 
lying on the north side of a mineral belt of 
hills. The place grew slowly until the fall of 
1879, when results from the Gird mill began 
to be noticeable. In December, the first 
mayor was elected, and opposition stages 
from Tucson were put on, running daily, in- 
stead of tri-weekly, as before. The first 
newspaper, Zhe Nugget, was issued in Octo- 
ber, 1879, and a second was established 
in May, 1880, called Zhe Tombstone Epitaph. 
Differing in politics, both issue daily and 
weekly editions, containing the Associated 
Press dispatches, for telegraphic communica- 
tion was established early in the summer of 
1880. So Tombstone is not so very far out 
of the world, after all! One of the most sub- 
stantial adobe buildings in the camp has late- 
ly been constructed for the Zpitaph. It has 
two stories, (unlike the majority of Tomb- 
stone edifices) the lower floor occupied by 
the Zpitaph, which is now the most complete 
establishment of the kind south of San Fran- 
cisco, and the upper divided into six com- 
fortable offices. The paper was started in a 
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tent, and this is the result of a business only 
ar few months old. 

Six months ago, the post-office of this 
thriving camp was in asmall shanty. At the 
present time, through the enterprise of Mr. 
John P. Clum, who was appointed postmas- 
ter in July, it occupies commodious quarters 
in an adobe block, and is conventiently fitted 
up with call and lock boxes, and the many 
desirable contrivances of such an office. Al- 
though the business transacted is far beyond 
what is generally supposed, it is still a fourth- 
class office, the postmaster receiving a sal- 
ary of only $1000 per year, and paying out 
of it clerk hire, rent, fuel, lights and office 
improvements. It will readily be seen that, 
in order to meet the wants of a growing pop- 
ulation, Mr. Clum has found it necessary to 
put his hand in his own pocket; and yet the 
people clamor for more facilities, and the 
two clerks find it impossible to attend prompt- 
ly to the wants of the long line of men stretch- 
ing daily from the delivery window across 
the street. The Inspector General, who re- 
cently examined the affairs of the Tombstone 
post-office, expressed marked surprise at the 
amount of business transacted, and signi- 
fied his intention to represent the situation 
to the authorities at Washington, and en- 
deavor to have the office raised to second- 
class rank, with allowance for clerical hire. 
During the first three days after money-order 
blanks were received at this office, over three 
thousand dollars were sent away in that 
manner alone, not to speak of the numerous 
registered and express letters. A supply in- 
tended to last six months was used up in 
three weeks. The same can be said of post- 
age stamps. A quarter’s supply, although 
with a view to rapidly increasing consump- 
tion, fails to last the allotted time. Taking 
at random the letter count of the first week in 
December, we find that the total number 
sent through the office is 3712. Mr. Clum 
who is also the senior editor of the Zpitaph, 
and the present mayor, is a wide-awake 
young man of marked ability, endowed with 
an obliging, genial nature, which has won him 
many friends and admirers in this embryo 


city. 





It is remarked, by those conversant with 
other mining-camps, that the buildings of 
Tombstone have an air of permanency not 
generally met with in towns liable to sudden- 
ly lose their prestige. Numerous rough frame 
houses and canvas tents are interspersed on 
every street with substantial and (for this 
part of the country) pretentious adode struc- 
tures. Evidently their owners have confi- 
dence in a prosperous future for Tombstone, 
and are not afraid to expend considerable 
sums of money in improvments. Were the 
title perfectly secure, many would invest 
money who now feel a hesitation in doing so; 
but Tombstone has its law case, like Lead- 
ville and other mining towns, and, until it is 
settled by the courts, more or less uncertain- 
ty will exist among the citizens. 

Despite this unstable condition of affairs, 
building is going on with astonishing rapidi- 
ty. The number of houses has doubled in 
the last six months, and they are now re- 
ceiving numbers, in imitation of older cities. 
Three new hotels, which are constantly full, 
go ahead of anything of their description in 
the territory. They are conveniently ar- 
ranged and well furnished, and reflect much 
credit on so young a town. Besides these, 
there are smaller houses, and many restau- 
rants and lodging rooms, which are admir- 
ably conducted, and well patronized. Board 
ranges from seven to nine dollars per week, 
and as good tables are set as can be expect- 
ed in the heart of a barren country. 

House and room rents are high, and, as 
building does not more than keep pace with 
the influx of humanity, no place is long 
without a tenant. Many a lonely man lies 
down in his blankets, in the best place he 
can find out-of-doors, and sleeps as sweetly 
as though he were not shrouded in the dark- 
ness of the cold night air, with the yelp of 
the coyotes greeting his ear as he wakens 
perchance from a dream of home, and loved 
ones far away. There are many “baching” 
establishments about town, where a couple 
of men live in a little tent, doing their own 
cooking in the rude fire-place, or outside on 
a pile of stones. Here the “ pards” sit and 
smoke, and spin yarns, gazing out at the 
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passers-by in their hours of leisure. A year 
ago the advent of a woman was quite an in- 
teresting event, when the female population 
was so small that it was easily counted, but 
families have been coming in every week 
since then, until now there is quite an air of 
domesticity pervading the camp. About 
one hundred and fifty school children are 
estimated to be in the place, and still they 
come, stage after stage bringing to some one 
of the band of earnest workers the beloved 
wife and family from whom he has been 
separated until he could establish a comfort- 
able little home for their reception. People 
come here to work. In most cases, fortune 
has not used them kindly elsewhere, and 
they possess little save the ability and deter- 
mination to do what lies in their power to 
better their circumstances. Women put 
their shoulders to the wheel, too, and exert 
themselves to hasten on the happy day when 
fortune shall once more smile upon them. 
Given the inclination and strength, there are 
numbers of ways in which a woman can make 
herself useful in a town of this character. 
Religious matters are receiving due atten- 
tion; three churches having been recently 
made ready for occupancy, of the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Catholic orders. Services, 
which were formerly held in a furniture 
store, or any other attainable place, are well 
attended; and Christmas eve was rendereda 
memorable occasion for the little ones by 
the distribution of gifts from beautiful ever- 
green trees obtained in the Chiricahua 
mountains, sixty miles away. <A_ public 
school is conducted, by an efficient teacher, 
in as satisfactory a manner as possible under 
very disadvantageous circumstances. Near- 
ly an hundred pupils are crowded into a lit- 
tle shanty of two rooms, the teacher sitting 
in the doorway between the rooms, and 
standing the classes out-doors to recite. 
This unpropitious arrangement will not be 
of much longer continuance, as a large adobe 
school-house is nearly completed which will 
better compare with the increasing prosperi- 
ty of the town; and the necessity of employ- 
ing two teachers has become apparent. 
Children who have been out of school since 





coming to Tombstone will attend when bet- 
ter accommodations are provided. ‘ 

Another class of people than those above 
mentioned occupy a conspicuous position in 
the history of the camp. Where is the min- 
ing camp without its gamblers and sharpers, 
its courtesans and adventurers? Tombstone 
has its portion, and a dashing, bold set they 
are. To one not habituated to life in the 
rough West, it excites a feeling of wonder to 
observe the calm audacity of demeanor, the 
cool assumption of equality of those who 
are in most parts of the country, shut out of 
the pale of respectability. There is no effort 
at concealment, no attempt at honest beha- 
vior, by these unprincipled characters, and 
yet, seemingly, no scruples of conscience, or 
sense of degradation. For such, the camp 
is rendered attractive by frequent balls and 
parties, rides and drives, and other enter- 
tainments elsewhere enjoyed by good socie- 
ty. Liquor and gambling saloons are a con- 
spicuous feature of the streets, both in point 
of numbers, and elegance of finish. Strains 
of music issue from these attractive rooms, 
drawing in the idle crowd; and fortunate is 
he who goes no farther then to curiously 
scan the progress of the games. Some of 
those who participate therein, may leave 
with heavier pocket-books than were theirs 
when they went in, but the majority will de- 
part with flat purses. It is an old saying 
that plenty of gambling is a sure indication 
of a prosperous camp. Professional gam- 
blers will not remain long where no profits 
are to be made, and that plenty of money is 
in circulation is a pretty good sign of abund- 
ant yielding mines. There are ten faro 
games in Tombstone, besides innumerable 
monte, keno, poker, and snap games. 

Two banks are doing a good business. 
Large general merchandise stores, several 
drug stores, cigar and fruit stands without 
number, furniture and tinware establishments, 
lawyers, surveyors, and assayers’ offices in 
abundance, with numerous establishments 
of varied character, all bespeak an active 
community. Prominent men predict that 
Tombstone will be the largest city in the 
territory at the expiration of another year. 
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The Southern Pacific railroad passes with- 
in twenty-two miles. The entire distance 
from San Francisco, about one thousand 
miles, is now traversed in three days’ time, 
without change of cars; and by the connec- 
tion with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé, a direct route is open from the East al- 
most to our doors. By the new line, Benson 
(the nearest point of the S. P.) will be one 
thousand, four hundred and twenty-eight 
miles nearer Chicago, and one thousand, five 
hundred and forty-five miles nearer St. Louis, 
than by the Union and Central Pacific, mak- 
ing a saving of over three days’ time in our 
mails. A branch road from Benson to Tomb- 
stone is projected, which, if accomplished, 
will add much to the importance of the place. 
The Arizona and Mexico Railroad and Tel- 
egraph Company was organized in April, 
1880. The company purposes to construct 


aroad from Benson, up the San Pedro val- 
ley, passing the stamp mills on the river, to 
Charleston, a settlement ten miles from Tomb- 
stone, which is a depot of supplies for the 


Huachuca mining district, thence to Tomb- 
stone. Profits are expected to be realized 
from the freight traffic of the Southern Paci- 
fic, which now employs large teams running 
between the camp and railroad, on the up 
trip; and from the conveyance of ore to the 
mills on the return trip. The road has been 
surveyed, and a few miles at the Benson end 
graded. Another project is included in the 
corporation articles of thecompany : aftercom- 
pleting the road to Tombstone, it is designed 
to build one from Charleston to Hermosilla, 
in Sonora, as soon as the revenue of the com- 
pany will permit. This will be about two 
hundred miles long, running through a rich 
mineral country. 

Tombstone is supplied with water by pipes 
laid from springs eight miles distant, at the re- 
tail rate of one and one-fourth cents per gal- 
lon. This is another Eastern enterprise. A 
party of Boston capitalists, under the title of 
the Sycamore Spring Water Company, con- 
ceived the project of providing the town with 
a more abundant supply than could be ob- 
tained from the wells, which were all the peo- 
ple had to depend on until the present source 





was brought within reach. These wells are 
situated two and a half miles from Tomb- 
stone, in a ravine. About twenty-five water 
carts were employed to dispense the supply 
in quantities to suit the purchaser, at from 
two to three cents per gallon. The Syca- 
more Spring Company has built a reservoir 
at the springs which holds 500,000 gallons, 
and laid a four-inch pipe to the end of the 
line where there are two tanks, with a capac- 
ity of eight thousand gallons. Abundance of 
good water is furnished for family use and 
building purposes, and the company claims 
to be able to meet the demands of a city of 
ten thousand inhabitants. The cost of the 
undertaking was about sixty thousand dollars. 
It is now proposed to bring water, for the 
use of the mines, from another direction, in 
the space of a few months. 

The climate of this section is more agree- 
able than one is led to suppose from the ex- 
aggerated reports of the heat and dryness of 
Arizona. Never will the journey across the 
territory, when the mercury stood at one hun- 
dred and fifteen degrees in the shade nearly 
all day, when the iron and wood-work of the 
cars were almost insupportable to the touch, 
when our port wine and our dispositions 
soured with the well-nigh intolerable heat, as 
we rushed over the arid country, enveloped 
in blinding, suffocating clouds of dust, be for- 
gotten. Nor will the first few weeks after 
our arrival, before the rains set in, awaken 
remembrances of aught save the struggle to 
endure day after day of excessive sultriness, 
and high winds that filled the air and slight 
houses with disagreeable dust. But that was 
in June, and our dismal forebodings of a per- 
petuation of such misery throughout the sum- 
mér met with a disappointment pleasant to 
experience. With the advent of July came 
daily refreshing showers that reduced the 
temperature to a comfortable degree, and for 
two months the weather was as cool and de- 
lightful as any one need desire. From our 
position on a hillside, at an altitude of very 
nearly five thousand feet, the spectacle pre- 
sented by the storm clouds round about was 
a grand one. Lightning flashed in vivid in- 
tensity, and thunder rolled with ceaseless 
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grandeur, sometimes on all sides at once. 
And the rain? Well, it vazms in this part of 
the country, when it rains at all. Strings of 
blankets out drying in the sun, after a severe 
shower, told a tale of defective roofs. Sep- 
tember brought some hot weather, but Octo- 
ber and November were model autumn 
months. The winter was a charming one— 


comfortably cool, pleasant days, similar to 
those experienced in October in the East, and 
cold nights favorable for sleep, being the rule. 
Looking back upon the summer, we realize 
that, taken all in all, less discomfort was ex- 
perienced from hot weather than is the case 
in New England or the Middle States during 





that season; and warm nights were the ex- 
ception, and not the rule, no matter how sul- 
try the day. Expecting, from what we had 
heard concerning Arizona weather, to exist 
in a chronic state of “sizzle” throughout 
the year, we are agreeably surprised to find 
a large portion of the time not only en- 
durable, but enjoyable. 
CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


Since writing the above, a division of Tima 
county has been made, and Tombstone is 
now the shire town of a new county, com- 
prising eighty-one thousand acres, called Co- 
chise. j.8& & 





SO WEARY. 


O, tranquil, patient, mother moon, 
Calm watcher of the world asleep, 
Keep back the noisy-footed noon; 


Keep thou dominion, mother. 


Keep 


For aye, thy white throne in the skies ; 
For noon is rude, like man, to me: 
But thou art woman, and to thee— 
O, mother, kiss my tired eyes. 


Joaquin MILLER. 





MR. HIRAM McMANUS. 


CuHapTER III. 


If Hiram McManus ever displayed con- 
versational abilities in other places at the Bar, 
he certainly never had done so at the house 
of Alice Rankine. He had called there re- 
peatedly during the year that had followed 
her arrival, and had always been the same un- 
couth and bashful visitor there. Sometimes, 
he became interesting, ungrammatically con- 
sidered. But the weight of conscious igno- 
rance and genuine bashfulness, which pressed 
so heavily upon him, crushed out with rare 
exception, the lighter breaths of warmth 





| and interest which might have lightened up 
| the burden of his dullness. 


It was not that 
he did not care, but rather that he did. 

Yet the same painful consciousness that 
made him uneasy in her presence engender- 
ed in him a love for the trees that surround- 
ed her house, for the house itself, and for all 
the senseless things of wood and stone that 
environed and held her. Oft and again he 
aimlessly and unhappily wandered there at 
night, when the glare and ribaldry of his 
rough companionship sat uneasily upon him. 
Many a time he sat in the shadow of those 
trees and found a silent, momentary gladness 
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in watching the candlelight, as it streamed 
from the cabin windows. These loiterings 
had come to be protracted; and, of late, as 
his irresolution had increased, the morning 
sun had again and again revealed his lonely 
figure lingering there, and still lingering when 
its beams had surprised away the shadows 
and waked the birds and squirrels to active 
bustling life. 

One day in March, when he had fully re- 
covered from a protracted spree, and when 
the freshness and warmth of the spring air 
and the rich balsamic odor of the pines had 
in them suggestions of pleasure even for the 
most joyless, of vigor for the most wasted, 
and of stimulus for the most hesitating, 
Mr. McManus’s face grew intelligent with 
a resolve; and, acting on the inspiration of 
that resolve, he turned his steps toward Miss 
Rankine’s door. 

It was three o’clock when he reached it. 
A few moments later he had crossed the 
threshold, and had been ushered into the 
room where she usually sat at work. 

“Bizness bein’ light, a few moments of 
cheerful reck-re-ation and intercourse with a 
female friend seemed about the best thing 
as could be done,” he remarked, with easy 
carelessness as he accepted a proffered 
seat. 

This sentiment, evidently prepared before- 
hand, and arranged as an introduction, total- 
ly exhausted the fluency of his conversation, 
and he relapsed into silence as he crossed 
the room; where, having seated himself by 
the stove and carefully tucked his hat be- 
neath his chair, he began to glare with vacant 
uncertainty about the ceiling. Miss Rankine, 
charitably sensible of the peculiarities of her 
guest, waited with becoming gravity a con- 
tinuance of the conversation. 

Though fully alive to all sense of the ludi- 
crous she had invariably treated Mr. Mc- 
Manus with a sober earnestness and cour- 
tesy, somewhat as a return for the friendly 
services he had rendered her. Yet for a long 
time she had scarcely felt quite at ease with 
him. There had been that in his behavior, 
which, combined with certain insinuations of 
the Bar, had forced up somewhat of constraint 





in her manner, and rendered her welcomes 
restricted and less hearty. 

“Times is gittin’ easier now,” said Mr. 
Manus, with facial unconcern. 

Miss Rankine responded that her brother 
had kept her informed as to this fact. 

Mr. McManus rubbed his hands softly be- 
tween his knees, and again looked hard at the 
ceiling, as if for commiseration and support. 

“Ye don’t think ez how ye’ll have any 
more trouble about yer brother, do ye?” 

Miss Rankine, very earnestly, was sure she 
should not. 

“He does nobly; and certainly he has 
never been beholden to any one for my sup- 
port,” she added, somewhat proudly. 

“Jest so,” said Mr. McManus, with a re- 
flective nodding of the head. 

After a moment’s intermission spent in 
cautiously avoiding Miss Rankine’s eye, his 
glance again sought the ceiling, and again he 
spoke: 

“‘ There’s some things, Miss Rankine, thet’s 
lyin’ between you and me—between you ez 
a woman and me ez‘a man—thet needs a 
short private converse to make ’em right and 
square. I kem here to-day to say them 
things. They’re about my feelings fur you.” 

Miss Rankine’s serious face clouded, but 
her eyes sought his with an earnestness of 
gaze that utterly discomfitted his self-posses- 
sion. 

“Mebbe I hadn’t ought to say them 
words,” he continued, depreciatingly, “there 
existin’ no absolute necessity; but bearin’ so 
directly on my feelin’s, I would like fur you 
to listen to ’em.” 

The gaze continuing, Mr. McManus look- 
ed harder than ever at the ceiling, followed 
with the minutest interest certain cracks that 
marked the boarding, settled momentarily 
for relief on the stove, but finding no resting- 
place there let his glance wander aimlessly 
around the walls. Then his emotion over- 
came him and he leaned his head down ona 
chair, and covered his face with his hands. 
The chair shook in the silence that followed. 
Miss Rankine had never seen him thus over- 
come, and was greatly pained. She had un- 
derstood him and was red and frightened. 
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“Tf I thought that I could help you in 
your trouble, it would make me very happy,” 
she said, modestly. “And if you think it 
will help you to tell me this, I will gladly lis- 
tento you. But—” 

He gave her a quick, thankful glance, then, 
with his eyes still on the floor, answered her 
with words that, while they set her mind at 
rest, were pitiable to her in their dejection. 

“No, Miss Rankine, no, I never once 
thought of thet. I know what I am—a poor, 
homely, miserable, unedicated, drunken 
wretch, and I’m glad thet ye can’t love me. 
Fur I know thet ef ye did I could never be 
worthy of you, and would only make yer 
life miserable. But I did love you, and I 
wanted you to know it, ef it was only thet 
ye shouldn’t think of me as bein’ always the 
fool I am now. I know ye wouldn’t ha’ 
done it knowin—” 

“Do not say, Mr. McManus, that I have 
been the means of bringing you lower,” she 
interrupted earnestly. 

He raised his head, and partially uncov- 
ered his face, and she could see that he was 


smiling sadly. 
“Thet’s all right, Miss Rankine,” he said 
slowly, “thet’s all right, I know ye wouldn’t’a 


done it. I'll get along somehow, I guess; 
and if I don’t it won’t be no great loss alto- 
gether.” 

“No, no,” she said hurriedly; then tim- 
idly, “but can you not forgive me; can you 
not, without me, live again a better life than 
you have been living?” 

He interrupted her hastily: 

“No, Miss Rankine, I can’t do it. Some 
folks might, and I’ve tried; but I can’t do 
it, and thet’s the end of it.” 

“But think, Mr. McManus, think! Ought 
you not for your own sake, for my sake, to 
try and raise yourself above the level where 
you have fallen?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, Miss Rankine, no. You're the only 
good woman ez hez treated me respectful fur 
over twenty year. I thank ye fur yer good 
advice and yer pleasant words. You’ve been 
one thing thet’s pure and religious-like to me 
here, and I wanted you to know it. You've 





done me good, and unknowin’ly you’ve done 
me harm. But knowin’ myself, and how 
things has been goin’ its somethin’ not even 
you ken do, to make me keep straight and 
leave off drinkin’ now.” 

He rose to his feet and paced nervously 
up and down the floor. Tearfully and with 
many earnest words Miss Rankine tried to 
reason with him. Halting suddenly before 
her, he said: 

“Miss Rankine, when you kem to Dead- 
man’s I swore to be yer friend. There aint 
much use of saying it, fur mebbe I’ll never 
see you beyond to-day; but it would please 
me to have you say that if ever ye get in 
trouble or stand where ye want help ye’'ll 
come to me for it. It'll be kind to me to 
say it; and, though ye may never be called 
on to use it, I would like fur ye to think 
sometimes when ye’re well and happy thet 
there’s one man at least ez, if ye was not, 
would give his life to make ye so.” 

“If that will make you happier, yes.” 

She extended him her hand, and he press- 
ed it earnestly. 

Stooping to extract his hat from beneath 
his chair, he stood and twirled it nervously. 

“Miss Rankine,” he said, hesitatingly, 
“there’s one more thing I’d like to ask of 
you. It aint perlite or proper; but might I 
kiss you once before I go? I never did kiss 
a pure woman, and—” 

There was an agitated pause. Then blush- 
ing, she replied: 

“And would it really make you better, 
Mr. McManus?” 

“ Before God, it would!” 

“Then you may kiss me.” 

Steadying himself by the chair, he stoop- 
ed and kissed her. Then turning abruptly, 
he crossed the room, passed out through the 
door, closed it behind him, and left her 
standing. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Such was the long delayed harvest at 


Deadman’s Bar. There were golden times, 
and prosperity had returned to them. The 
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claims were again beginning to yield bounti- 
fully. The water was abundant, and the sea- 
son promised to be long and prosperous. 
Immigration was invited, and social lines 
were drawn more closely. The camp grew 
rich in gold, yet poor insympathy. Forsome 
unapparent reason, forgetful of the way in 
which he had stood by them in the time of 
their necessity, a popular feeling against Mr. 
McManus had grown up at the Bar. He 
was known to be a drunkard and a gambler; 
he was mistrusted to be worse. 

I think that these suspicions were largely 
due to his continued and persistent intimacy 
with John Rankine. As hereinbefore intimat- 
ed that gentleman had failed in securing the 
fullest measure of public confidence at the 
Bar; his z#fe/ix reputation served to equally 
compromise Mr. McManus, on the ground 
that such a close companionship could only 
be ascribed to a sympathetic unity in feeling 
and in act. 

Rankine’s little irregularities had gradually 
grown graver and more prominent. At last 
his wickedness became positively inexcusa- 
ble. One day he encountered a new-comer 
in Phelan’s saloon. It is related that he en- 
gaged this stranger in a game of cards, in- 
duced him to wager large sums of money on 
the result, used all his arts as a gambler to 
fleece him of his gains, and failing, brought 
the game to a sudden conclusion by pocket- 
ing the stakes, with the somewhat irregular 
remark: 

“ My ‘friend, I reckon I'll take this pot. 
You see, if you kept it, you might gamble 
with it, and perhaps get robbed. And, any- 
way, without it you'll have less temptation to 
lay yourself out in the haunts of vice. Not 
a word. I appreciate your feelings. Don’t 
apologize.” 

Unfortunately for the stranger he failed to 
enter into the spirit of these remarks, and in 
the “ apology” that followed, Rankine found 
it necessary to more decisively protest against 
the volubility of his excuses by shooting him 
through the head. But this feat was his last. 
The Bar underwent a paroxismal revulsion 
of virtuous{feeling as violent and uncontrolla- 
ble as the lawless act that gave it birth. 





The murder had been entirely unprovok- 
ed. It was felt that a moral line must be 
drawn somewhere, and a majority favored its 
delineation here. Without doubt it was the 
general feeling that something ought to be 
done. But there was much diversity of opin- 
ion how sternly to exercise the vigor of the 
law. There were some who advocated hang- 
ing him as a certain method of virtuous gain 
to the camp, and a possible stop to the Cere- 
bus of public opinion in other places. 

“This yere pickin’ on strangers,” said Bill 
Gorley, “has a tendency to destroy con- 
fidence, so to speak, and is calculated to 
divert capital and influence away from the 
Bar.” 

But the covert feeling of sympathy existing 
in the bosoms of those whose vocations made 
them vaguely conscious that they might at 
any moment come under the precedent now 
established, prevailed over this broader view 
and recommended an alternative less heroic. 

In point of fact, however, none of these 
proposals were carried into effect. 

While the deliberations were still in pro- 
gress it was learned that Rankine had quietly 
left the Bar. It was further discovered that 
he had taken with him his sister, Hiram Mc- 
Manus, and three of the best horses from the 
stables of the Oroville Stage Company. 

Had it not been for this last item, I think 
that the justice of the Bar would have been 
satisfied by his departure, and the fugitives 
left to pursue their flight unmolested. But 
the appropriation of the horses gave new food 
to the general indignation. Indeed, I fear 
that the subjective guilt attaching to John 
Rankine as a shedder of human blood, fails 
signally in fixing upon him the degree of 
moral obloquy that attached to the more ob- 
jective crime of horse-stealing. The whole 
camp now declared war. 

Strict inquiry developed the information 
that the fugitives had taken the trail toward 
Quincy, which place, being high in the Si- 
erra and consequently more remote from 
civilization, seemed to offer the toleration re- 
fused to them at the Bar. A committee be- 
ing formed, a party of armed men started 
vigorously in pursuit. 
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But the pursued were already far upon the 
road. The hasty flight arranged by Mr. Mc- 
Manus had been successfully commenced; 
and, as increasing distance made caution and 
silence less imperative, the repressed feelings 
of the party found an outlet in a torrent of 
tears and reproaches from Miss Rankine, 
and a wholesale profane condemnation of 
affairs by her brother. Mr. McManus alone 
delivered no opinion. He hearkened silent- 
ly to Miss Rankine’s regrets that she had not 
died before this had happened, and to her 
brother’s unhallowed desire that the Lord 
should visit the avenging Bar with the hottest 
and most sulphurous perdition. Yet with 
the crude sympathy of affection, he felt it 
resting on him to attempt the diversion of 
Miss Rankine’s mind. He took to watching 
her with bashful, pitying eyes. Occasionally 
he rode to her side with an apology so ob- 
viously untrue, and facetiousness of demean- 
or so evidently feigned, that Miss Rankine 
could not but be astonished at him; while 
her brother, looking on silently aloof, regard- 
ed him with an inward, scornful contempt. 

Later in the day, as his anxiety increased, 
his manner grew even more disconcerting. 
He became unwarrantably jocular, related 
funny stories, and cited to Miss Rankine, in 
detail, the facts of numerous excursions, vary- 
ing from the flight into Egypt to a late Dog- 
town elopement scandal, alarmingly embar- 
rassing in their inception, and extremely 
gratifying in finale as being parallels peculiar- 
ly fitting and prophetic. Once he attempted 
singing, as a further means of recreation and 
beguilement, an effort characterized by great 
range of key and a striking absence of melo- 
dy. Miss Rankine, it is true, felt constrain- 
ed to smile; but her brother spurned all at- 
tempts at sociability, grew in sulkiness, and 
heaped the bitterness of his increasing ma- 
levolence upon Mr. McManus’s head with 
such wide and searching depreciation that 
the effort was not repeated. 

The road to Quincy lay directly across the 
Sierra. In summer it was reckoned a three 
days’ easy journey. But in the present early 
season its accomplishment was much more 
difficult and dangerous. At that high lati- 





tude the party soon left behind the mild 
spring atmosphere of the Bar, and entered 
upon the wintry, piercing currents of the 
summits. The journey became fatiguing and 
protracted. Toward night Mr. McManus 
announced the necessity of resting the tired 
horses to be imperative, and the party 
alighted. 

The halting-place offered resources amply 
sufficient for their wants. A rude cabin sup- 
plied the shelter and seclusion necessary to 
Miss Rankine’s comfort; and the abundance 
of coarse provisions set before them by its 
owner served fully to allay the cravings of 
their hunger. But physical satisfaction fail- 
ed in quieting their mental discontent. Miss 
Rankine’s hysterical symptoms were as pro- 
nounced as ever. Her brother wandered 
morosely about the place, and stimulated by 
frequent drafts of their host’s whisky contin- 
ued maliciously and belligerently vitupera- 
tive. Later, their fatigue overcame them 
and gradually becoming silent they fell asleep. 

Mr. McManus alone remained awake, 
quietly restraining his feelings, and meditat- 
ing on the situation. Mr. McManus, in 
truth, was not at all disturbed. He cared 
little for the vindictiveness of the Bar, and 
he was happy in his proximity to Miss Ran- 
kine. As he meditated concerning her, the 
present close companionship with her, enjoy- 
ed even under such adverse, doubtful cir- 
cumstances as banishment and exile, served 
to render him positively jubilant. He busied 
himself with watering the horses, rubbing 
them down, and in other ways caring for 
their wants, and in his thoughts found abso- 
lute contentment. The idea that any moral 
iniquity might attach to him as assisting in 
Rankine’s escape possibly never occurred to 
him. 

Yet he could not but feel uneasy at the 
delay necessitated by the halt. He followed 
with his eyes the narrow trail up over the 
hill into the increasing shadows ; looked anx- 
iously toward the sun setting in gray banks 
of clouds; gazed earnestly down the just as- 
cended road till the darkness rolled up the 
valleys and blotted it from his sight; and, 
doing this, felt his uneasiness quicken. Sad- 
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dling the horses he roused the sleeping pair 
and they set out once more along the road. 
The march was commenced in silence, Mr. 
McManus being absorbed in his own thoughts 
and his companions too aggrieved or sullen 
to engage in conversation. They rode in sin- 
gle file, Miss Rankine in the middle, Mr. 
McManus leading, and her brother bringing 
up in the rear. 

As the twilight deepened into darkness a 
chill breeze sprang up among the pines, and 
rocked and rustled through their shivering 
leaves with careful thoughtfulness. Mr. Mc- 
Manus insisted on removing his own outer 
coat and drawing it about Miss Rankine’s 
shoulders. Yet, even this action failed in 
lessening the general sense of ill humor. 
Miss Rankine arranged the proffered garment 
in pettish silence, while her brother was too 
much astonished at this last act of gallantry 
to express his thoughts. 

The air grew colder and more penetrating, 
and the road narrower and more dangerous, 
as the night wore on. Toward morning oc- 
casional patches of snow were passed, and 
before sunrise the road lay continuously over 
its surface. At dawn Miss Rankine slipped 
exhausted from her saddle and declared her 
inability to go further without rest. -The 
sun rose in the short halt that followed. 

The whole scene had changed as if by magic 
in the night. Before and around them 
stretched the dazzling whiteness of the snow, 
wrapping the forest, the gorges, and cliffs. 
Mr. McManus, recognizing that there was a 
long day’s journey yet before them, that they 
lacked the wraps and provisions necessary 
for a protracted resistance of the cold, and 
that there was something alarmingly ominous 
in the leaden clouds that overcast the south, 
remonstrated strongly against the delay. 
Yet, poor as were the comforts, and scanty 
as was the shelter which the halt afforded, it 
was some hours before he could get the party 
again upon the road. Only when the snow- 
flakes began to settle silently around them, 
and scurry in dizzy whirls about the fire, did 
Miss Rankine realize the danger of remain- 
ing to meet the impending storm, and essay 
further effort. 





The line of march was silently taken up 
again. Slowly, and with bent head, they 
pushed forward through the storm. The 
wind increased in violence, and, lifting the 
snow in blinding eddies, drove it against their 
faces like bits of steel. The horses, unused 
to snow, stumbled and slipped continually. 
Their progress grew very slow. At length, 
Rankine’s horse sunk in the soft snow, plung- 
ed wildly, and lay, unable to rise. Mr. Mc- 
Manus helped to extricate the fallen rider. 
He examined the recumbent animal careful- 
ly; and, turning, summed up their prospects 
and their misfortune in two words: 

“Leg broke.” 

A careful survey of the vicinity disclosed 
a clump of trees that could furnish fuel and 
serve as a shelter from the wind. 

“We'll camp here till the storm passes, 
and go on over the ridge to-morrow,” explain- 
ed Mr. McManus. 

For some: hidden reason he could not 
bring himself to reveal to Miss Rankine the 
real gravity of their position. He cautioned 
her brother, who of course recognized their 
danger. 

“Tt’ll come soon enough, if at all,” he 
said, gloomily; “and there’s no use scaring 
her with it now.” 

Mr. McManus not only entirely concealed 
his anxiety, but assumed to consider the 
whole matter in the light of a stupendous 
joke. His cheerfulness and bright good hu- 
mor drew the party into a closer sympathy. 
He constructed with pine boughs and the 
saddles, an ingenious barricade, to further 
break the fury of the wind; gathered suff- 
cient fuel from a fallen tree to build a fire; 
spread down the saddle blankets before the 
welcome blaze; and the party settled down 
upon them to absorb the warmth and wait 
for the abatement of the storm. Miss Ran- 
kine recovered so far as to engage in a ra- 
tional conversation, and even her brother 
softened gradually into civility. 

So, with much monotony and no little dis- 
comfort, the day passed over the heads of 
the refugees. As the night closed in around 
them, the wind lifted the snowy skirts of the 
darkness, and, tearing them in the protecting 
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trees, sent the drifting tatters curling and 
fluttering over the little camp. The fire hiss- 
ed and spluttered as they fell across it. 

Miss Rankine settled herself in the blank- 
ets, and worn out with fatigue, eventually fell 
asleep. Her brother still sat morosely by 
himself; and Mr. McManus, remaining 
awake, from time to time replenished the 
fire. By midnight the air grew so biting and 
chill that the warmth of the blaze could not 
ward off its attacks. Near morning John 
Rankine awoke, shivering and stiff. The fire 
had burned to a few low embers. He look- 
ed at hiscompanions. They were apparent- 
ly still asleep. Touching Mr. McManus he 
was surprised to find himcoatless. Shaking 


him he found him cold and benumbed. 
“Where are your clothes ?” he demanded 
earnestly. 
“ Over her,” said Mr. McManus, in a tone 
“She was gittin’ 
Don’t wake 
I’m a leetle 


of tremulous faintness. 
cold. But don’t make a noise. 
her up. Build up the fire. 
stiff.” 

“You are freezing!” exclaimed Rankine. 

“'That’s about what it is,” said Mr. Mc- 
Manus, tremulously, as he turned his eyes 
toward Miss Rankine, and fainted quietly 
away. 

Quickly replenishing the fire, Rankine 
awoke his sister. By their anxious efforts 
the sufferer’s consciousness was restored. 
Conventionality was forgotten. They crept 
close to each other and, drawing the blankets 
around them, endeavored by bodily contact 
to sustain the necessary warmth. 

Morning came but brought them no relief. 
It still brought the snow, however, and the 
driving wind. Then John Rankine, tending 
the fire, noticed that the fuel was fast disap- 
pearing beneath the encroaching drifts. A 
sudden fear rose in his heart, but he conceal- 
ed it from his companions. Later, the time 
came when there was no more fuel to be pro- 
cured, and when looking into the fast black- 
ening embers, they all realized the truth. 


THE 





They said little; but Mr. McManus, with 
quiet tenderness, drew the thin blankets 
more closely about Miss Rankine. 

Toward noon they found themselves too 
numb for effort, and the wind, wrestling 
fiercely with the blanket, gradually carried it 
away. As its last fold slipped through their 
stiffened fingers, Mr. McManus drew closer 
to Miss Rankine and said with decision: 

“Put your arms around me.” 

She complied with difficulty. And so, 
half sheltering her with his body, and pillow- 
ing his head upon her breast, he relapsed again 
into silence, and a great quiet fell upon the 
camp. The trees bent down as if to shelter 
them. ‘The wind swept in across the barri- 
cade, crept over them reverently, and then 
hurried on, sobbing and moaning as if in 
pity. The snow sifted silently in and merci- 
fully covered them in its spotless fold. 

They did not speak all that afternoon, nor 
did they rouse when the sound of hoofs and 
horses stirred the stillness of the camp. It 
was the vigilantes. But justice was forgotten, 
and only mercy ruled. John Rankine, lying 
a little apart from the others, was already 
dead. But his companions still clung to 
each other, and to life. As with tender 
hands they tried to draw them apart, Mr. Mc- 
Manus opened his eyes. 

“The woman’s alive too,” said one. 

“ Alive,” he echoed, faintly, a smile flitting 
momentarily across his features. ‘“ And 
Jack ?” , 

“ Dead.” 

The face of the dying man grew grave. 

“Thet’s right, though,” he said feebly. 
“The boys wanted to—tell ’em I did it,” 
he continued with asmile. ‘“ Tell’em I took 
him away—tell ’em thet I’ve saved the Bar— 
and—” 

He fell back, and, with his head still pil- 
lowed on the breast of the woman he loved, 
and his frozen arms still clinging to her body 
as a child might clasp a beloved sister, fell 
quietly asleep. WARREN CHENEY. 
END. 
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A BOHEMIAN IN AN AZTEC CASTLE. 


A residence of six weeks in the City of 
Mexico was sufficient to dispel much of the 
delusion under which Marion and I had 
abandoned our Californian homes. It was 
not all a bed of roses, Guatemotzin’s as- 
sumption to the contrary notwithstanding, 
and one by one our hopes and expectations 
dwarfed and faded away. Silver dollars did 
not grow upon the trees, nor could we find 
any golden onzas lying about the streets. 
Furthermore it became necessary to eat 
quite as frequently as in less romantic climes, 
and a bed is a pleasant thing. 

“Why do you not go to work?” said a 
portly native to whom Marion one day hint- 
ed that we were needy. 

Work indeed! Had we not scoured the 
town in search of employment? Was there 
anything from charcoal heaving up to a seat 
in the Mexican Congress that had escaped 
our attention? As for mercantile positions, 
our hopes in that direction were blighted 
early. It did not take six weeks to learn 
that one requires more influence to secure 
such a place than it takes to procure a gov- 
ernment appointment at Washington. Trades 
we had none, and as common laborers, even 
if employment offered, we could not earn 
enough to buy one square meal a day. 
Strangers in a strange land, without influence, 
friends or money, blank stagnation in the 
business world, and all doors closed in our 
faces by the conservative customs of the 
country, we began to be in want, and hunger 
stared us in the face. 

Nor was there any way to dodge the is- 
sue. Like our illustrious predecessor of 
three centuries before upon the sands of 
Vera Cruz, we had burned our ships behind 
us, and there was no retreat. Day after day 
saw our scanty pile grow scantier, until one 
afternoon Marion came up stairs, and seat- 
ing himself at the opposite side of the stand 





on which I was writing, informed me that 
we were “broke.” 

It is not easy, however, while life and 
health remain, to entirely dishearten youths 
of our age. “Broke” is a hard word, in 
significance as well as in grammar, but in 
our case, at least, it did not express utter 
bankruptcy. There was still some pride and 
spirit left, not to mention a few personal ef- 
fects, pawnable; and when we recalled our 
vainglorious boasts on leaving home, and 
the light estimate which had been placed 
upon the advice and warning of loving friends, 
it was resolved then and there to see the 
adventure out, and ask no odds of friend 
or stranger. 

That night we remained supperless in our 
room, and spent the long evening writing 
letters home. How those letters, if they ever 
reached their destination, must have gladden- 
ed the hearts of anxious friends three thous- 
and miles away! It had been predicted that 
we would lose our scalps before being twenty- 
four hours on Mexican soil. One venerable 
friend had gravely assured us that we would 
starve to death. Various and dire were the 
disasters which awaited us in this far land 
where the bandit and the pronunciado held 
sway. But here we were safe and sound 
and happy! Tenochtitlan, the city of the 
gods, was a glorious place, with its snow- 
capped mountains and balmy air. The peo- 
ple were picturesque and kind, and a dozen 
broad and flowery roads to prosperity lay 
before us, inviting us to enter. ‘“ Forgive 
this short letter,” Marion wrote to his aged 
mother, after devoting a number of pages to 
our flattering prospects: “We dined this 
evening with the Australian Consul, and are 
a little tired and sleepy.” I added a post- 
script endorsing the lie, and after comparing 
notes, and laughing ourselves hoarse, we 
went to’ bed. 
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Marion mortgaged his watch next day to a 
Spanish Jew, and from the proceeds thereof 
we were enabled to pay another week’s room 
rent in advance at the Hotel Nacional, and 
there remained upon our hands a surplus of 
two dollars. This lasted but a few days, and 
once again solemn impecuniosity looked in 
at the doorway. During the earlier and 
more confident days of our sojourn in the 
great capital we had eaten only at the first- 
class resturants and cafés, all oblivious of fu- 
ture humiliation. Rare dishes and French 
wines often graced our board, and it was an 
especial pleasure to frequently gladden the 
heart of the obsequious waiter by gifts of 
coin. But “what a fall was there!” By 
slow yet sure gradations we had come to 
know where coffee might be had at six and a 
quarter cents acup. There was a little fonda, 
or eating-house, on an alley-way leading out 
from the Cinco de Mayo to the Plaza de Ar- 
mas, which afterwards became illustrious in 
our traditions. It was kept by a stalwart 
Indian maiden whose two brothers acted as 
waiters, and here chocolate or coffee with 
steaming ¢omales were sold fora medio. Im- 
pelled by stern necessity, Marion and I had 
patronized this place of late, and now, in 
our emergency, we naturally recurred to it. 

“Would it not be possible,” I suggested, 
“to ogle this dusky damsel into giving us a 
little credit?” 

“She had smiled upon us a number of 
times as we passed in our small coins for 
coffee, and, emboldened by the recollection, 
it was determined to essay the experiment. 
Marion resumed the responsibility of spokes- 
man and stated our case in a few brief words. 
She listened kindly, and was pleased when 
he called her encantadora; but alas for our 
hopes and the aching voids within us! 

She did a cash business. 

If, however, we had some such collateral 
as a watch, an overcoat or a guitar to leave 
with her as a pledge of good faith, she would 
not object to allowing us a _ reasonable 
amount of time. Saddened at this new evi- 
dence of the sordid practical in dreamy Mex- 
ico, we went back to our room and took an 
account of stock. It was not extensive. A 


few necessary articles of clothing, a little 
jewelry and my silver-mounted flute.’ The 
latter article seemed most available. It lay 
on the open music-book where Marion had 
last been playing andante. It was our one 
solace. How many lonely hours it had help- 
ed beguile, and how often its plaintive tone 
had voiced the homesick yearnings which 
came with the night and the stillness. Mar- 
rion took it up gently and played a few notes 
from the old college song: 


**O, think of the days over there.” 


But it was not a time for sentiment. 
Twenty-four hours had elapsed since the 
cravings of the inner man had been appeas- 
ed, and so the flute was borne away and stood 
up among the bottles and jars behind the In- 
dian woman’s counter. ‘Sold for a mess of 
pottage,” it seemed to ‘say, as it looked re- 
proachfully down upon us from its ignoble 
eminence; but redemption there was none, 
and for many a long day it stood there utter- 
ing its silent but ineffectual protest. Fora 
week we ate in peace and then the brown 
damsel levied another assessment. The flute 
was lonesome, she said, and something of 
further value must be placed beside it. This 
we regarded as a notice to quit, and returned 
no more. 

But we were not yet done with the busi- 
ness-like proprietress. Her brothers, the 
waiters, were trained and carefully instructed 
to lie in wait for us on all occasions, and de- 
mand the cash redemption of the flute. 
These brothers appeared to be aided and ab- 
betted by two or three outside barbarians 
whom we had not before seen, and for weeks 
we were haunted and harassed and hunted 
down by these indefatigable agents. They 
met us and dunned us on the street and in 
the hotel, in church and fonda and public 
square, until we finally became desperate and 
threatened to kill the next man who should 
venture to broach the subject. This dire 
threat was delivered with such apparent good- 
will to the unfortunate Aztec who last ap- 
proached us that he went off green with ap- 
prehension and must have communicated his 





| fear to his companions, for we were troubled 
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no more from that day forward, nor did we 
again see the brown-limbed Amazon until 
months later, when we went to redeem the 
flute and reaffirm our integrity. Marion has 
since declared his belief that it was the spirit 
of the dishonored and indignant flute which 
prompted our persecution. But the flute 
would never say, and we could only be sure 
that its voice was a little plaintive grown 
since its return from captivity. 

Troubles now began to gather thick and 
fast about us. It was no longer possible to 
pay the room rent, and we were told to 
“skip.” One by one our remaining personal 
effects were turned over to the Spanish Jew, 
and for several weeks we lived in the most 
uncertain and migratory manner. An occa- 
sional opportunity would present itself to 
earn a few dollars by translating newpaper 
paragraphs for the rfative journals, and once 
our hearts were gladdened by the receipt of 
a small remittance from a San Francisco 
daily; but these rays of sun-light were few 
and far between. 

Our only disinterested friends were a num- 
ber of students attending the law and mili- 
tary colleges. These young fellows, like our- 
selves, and like the great mass of students 
everywhere, were proverbially impecunious. 
All that they had, however, was free as water. 
Occasionally one of them would “ resurrect” 
a quarter or a half and send it tous. For 
days at a time we did not know where the 
next meal was coming from, nor where we 
would rest our heads at night. As good for- 
tune would have it, however, actual want 
never overtook us. Something always turned 
up at the last moment to relieve the immedi- 
ate distress. It was vacation time and a 
number of the students were nearly always 
inourcompany. These light-hearted fellows 
were proof against all low spirits, and many 
a merry lark we had on short allowance and 
empty pockets. Twenty-five cents was fre- 
quently made to furnish a meal for the crowd, 
and at night five or six of us often accommo- 
dated ourselves to one small bed. Some 
one would first go up alone to the hotel and 
hire a room. It was generally one of the 
cheapest and at the top of the house. The 





rest would then drop in one by one and dis- 
pose of themselves as best they could. The 
bed clothes were divided, one mattress was 
dragged out upon the floor, lots were cast for 
the softest places, and all was soon quiet. It 
was generally more difficult to get out on the 
following morning unobserved than to enter 
the room, but no landlord ever made us any 
serious trouble, although we were a number 
of times detected in this doubling up process. 
It is presumed by the fraternity that such 
things must be, in this neighbor land of ours 
The weather fortunately continued warm and 
pleasant during this time of trial, and our 
days were spent comfortably in the parks and 
public gardens. Unlimited leisure was ours, 
if not unmixed with care, and there were pub- 
lic libraries, and a thousand new things to 
study and think about. A hard school it 
was, to be sure, but one not altogether void 
of beneficial results. 

There is no knowing, however, what might 
have been the outcome of this anomalous 
state of affairs had not an unforeseen occur- 
rence brought about a welcome change. 
This event was no other than the arrival at 
the capital of an old time school-mate and 
friend, General M , from the coffee 
groves of Colima. He came as the represen- 
tative of his State in the National Mexican 
Congress, and his position was one of influ- 
ence and honor. But a few years before he 
and Marion and I had studied irregular con- 
jugations from the same book, under the 
spreading trees of the old Oakland College 
School. Immediately interesting himself in 
our behalf a happy change was soon effected 
in our circumstances, and long and gratefully 
will his many kindnesses be treasured up in 
the memory of the writer. 

At this time the Castle of Chapultepec was 
undergoing repairs, and its historic halls were 
unoccupied save by a few guards and their 
families. This structure, so famous in the 
romance and history of our sister republic, 
crowns a rocky hill situated about three miles 
west of the city. Its surroundings, and the 
view to be had from its summit are unsur- 
passed for beauty, and the traditions and 
legends of a poetry-loving people have been 
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woven about it for centuries. Years ago, 
when the waters of lake Texcoco washed its 
base, it was the resort of the battle-scared 
Aztec warriors returning from their campaigns. 
Later it became a fortress, and then the site 
of a school, under the republican regime. 
The presidents and rulers of Mexico have 
often made of it a suburban retreat, and the 
unhappy prince, Maximilian, spent much of 
his time here, beautifying and laying out the 
grounds. Americans remember it as the 
scene of the last desperate struggle of the 
campaign of ’47. Hundreds still live who 
witnessed the bloody fight that day, from the 
city house-tops, and many are the stirring 
tales I have heard of gallant deeds perform- 
ed when the slopes of this lovely mound ran 
red with blood and the woods below were a 
sheet of flame. 

In our numerous rambles in and around 
Chapultepec, Marion and I had frequently 
discussed the possibility of obtaining lodg- 
ings within its walls, but the permission of 
those high in authority being necessary to 
secure this end, the project had been aban- 
doned as almost hopeless. For our new 
found friend, however, it was an easy matter 
to procure for us the necessary permit, and 
Marion came rushing up to me one evening 
with a mysterious blue document in his hands 
which proved to be an order upon the war- 
den of the castle for a room sams lucre, and 
the license and liberty of the grounds. 

To be transferred thus suddenly from the 
Arab life of the noisy streets to the halls of 
Montezuma seemed incredible! The stu- 
dents were called together, and an orgie 
planned. No more dodging angry land- 
lords; no more skipping about under the 
mellow moon without where to lay our heads ; 
no more doleful naps on cold stone floors 
with our overcoats for winding sheets; but, 
in place of all this, the shades of heroes, and 
the galleries where emperors had held high 
revel! Unlike our predecessors, baggageless 
and without ceremony, we assumed posses- 
sion of our royal quarters. The dishonored 
flute still stood among the plates and bottles 
of the vandal coffee house, and the clutch of 
the Spanish Jew was upon our chattels. 





But what of that? Kings before had been 
in debt, and ours was not the temper’ to be 
depressed at trifles. Consistency was no 
jewel in our code of ethics; and, if it had 
been, we would have pawned it long ago. 
In this respect at least we did not differ from 
the other crowned heads of the world. 

For six long happy weeks our reign was 
undisturbed. Marion went daily to the city 
where our generous friend had found him 
work, but I remained at home. My royal 
province was to cook, make the beds, and 
clean the house; but with these cares upon 
me there was still time to read and dream 
and study. Day after day I stretched my- 
self along the sunny slopes, or wandered, 
book in hand, beneath the forest arches 
which extend. away from the castle base to 
Molino del Rey. At night, after Marion’s 
return, it was our custom to pace the long 
corridors overlooking the valley. What glo- 
rious sunsets we saw from those old gray 
walls, and how the veil of enchantment hov- 
ered over the world beneath as the hazy 
shadows shifted over lake and forest, and 
and finally climbed the snow peaks far be- 
yond! No pen can describe this wondrous 
valley. Like Irving, dreaming away his 
time in the deserted Alhambra, our days 
and nights were filled with romantic novel- 
ty. Every rock and tree and cave had its 
historic interest, and its tale of wonder. 
There were many relics of the unhappy em- 
press, Carlotta. In the chamber, next to the 
one we occupied, stood her grand piano, its 
lids closed down and locked, and the dust 
lying heavy upon its damask cover. The 
baths which Maximilian had built for her 
remained as she had left them at the base 
of the southern cliff. There were paintings 
and statuary, and coats of arms. But we 
took little pleasure in them. An air of des- 
olation was about them, suggestive of empty 
pageantry, and the folly of human ambi- 
tion. 

The students were our frequent and most 
welcome guests during these royal days. Many 
a night when the owls were hooting in the 
woods beneath did the halls of the old cas- 
tle ring with such “high jinks” as kings be- 
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fore ne’er dreamed of. The songs that were 
sung and the tales that were told must live 
forever in our memories of Chapultepec. I 
was the only American among these merry 
revelers, and it was declared one night in 
solemn conclave that my presence was a pro- 
fanation. We had been discussing the war 
of ’46, and a dozen fiery eyes were upon me. 
It so happened that we were sitting at the 
time on the rocky slope where the invaders 
had made their last victorious charge. Sud- 
denly, and without warning, I was seized 
from behind. The time for vengeance had 
arrived. No descendant of Yankee vandals 
should desecrate the soil made sacred by the 





blood of patriots. Dragging me downward 
over the battle-ground and into the woods I 
was told to prepare for death. There was 
one alternative, and only one. Their anger 
would be appeased if I should climb on 
hands and knees up the rocky incline where 
my countrymen had charged thirty years be- 
fore. The heroic within me came uppermost, 
and I declined the alternative. And then 
these angry youths turned and bore me on 
their shoulders up the slope. 

Six happy weeks—and then our reign was 
over. But the street and the angry landlord 
were destined to know us no more forever. 

D. S. RicHARDSON. 





IN KANSAS WITH JOHN BROWN. 


Kansas, in the year 1856—still a territory 
of the United States, with a scattered popu- 
lation of a few thousand—presented to the 
eye of the traveler quite a different picture 
from that which now greets his gaze. Nearly 
a million of industrious, thrifty and happy 
people now cultivate those fertile prairies, 
which then showed an almost unbroken ex- 
panse of waving wild grass, variegated along 
the frequent streams by the darker fringe of 
sycamore and willow, and walnut, and cotton- 
wood—a virgin land, beautiful in its maiden 
loveliness, great in its promise of future pow- 
er. Never was so tempting a prize held up 
before the longing eye of Gladiator or Olym- 
pian wrestler, as greeted the vision of the 
men of the North and the men of the South, 
when they journeyed over the rolling prairies, 
and the black, rich, fat bottom-lands. And 
with what different sentiments they regarded 
this fair expanse, the one filled with the deter- 
mination of planting there the institution of 
slavery, the other equally determined its soil 
should be consecrated to freedom. 

Among the latter the writer had the fortune 
to be. From earliest childhood—long be- 
fore the clarion voice of Wendell Phillips, 
the earnest pleas of Gerritt Smith, the logic 





of William Lloyd Garrison, the songs of 
Quaker Whittier, or the phillippics of Gree- 
ley, had awakened the slumbering moral sense 
of the nation; while yet the dying moan of 
the martyred Lovejoy was resounding through 
the land—had echoed through the chambers 
of memory, the prayers of a father who, 
morning and evening, never forgot to include 
this among his petitions: 


‘* Remember, in mercy, the poor, oppressed slave; 
and O, God! strike off the shackles from his limbs, 
and the chains from his hands.” 


Was it strange that when an opportunity 
presented itself to do something toward ac- 
complishing this purpose he should have 
been found on the plains of Kansas? 

It was thus that after having been present 
at the invasion of Lawrence, and having been 
engaged in some slight though exciting ad- 
ventures, one evening in July, of the year be- 
fore mentioned, while seated at supper, clat- 
tering hoofs announced a messenger in haste. 
In those troubled times the ear was quick, 
the action prompt, at the lonely settler’s cab- 
in. A minute sufficed to assure the two stal- 
wart sons of the settler, as well as myself, 
that a friend was coming. That friend}prov- 
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ed to be Mayor Hoyt, an enthusiastic Free 
State man, who, but a few weeks afterward, 
was waylaid and basely murdered by our 
treacherous enemy. A few words, hurriedly 
spoken, announced that we were wanted; 
that Captain Brown had had a fight; had 
captured a number of prisoners;,that they 
were encamped but a few miles distant; that 
his men were worn out; that more business 
might be ahead; and that we must join him 
at once, with horse and rifle. The three re- 
cruits were not long preparing, and were soon 
spurred, armed, mounted, and on their way 
to the place where “‘ The Captain,” as he was 
then designated, was reported to be encamp- 
ed, some ten miles away. But it was near 
night when the start was made, and darkness 
came on with double rapidity, by reason of 
a thunder-shower which was impending. 

Did you ever experience, on the far west- 
ern prairie, a regular old-fashioned thunder- 
storm? If not, no description I may attempt 
will furnish an adequate idea of it, especially 
to a denizen of California, a land which has 
been denied by Nature this manifestation of 
her sublimity. A thunder-storm in the moun- 
tains is terrific, grand, impressive. The thun- 
der rolls and reverberates from each moun- 
tain-side to its neighbor, tumbling and echo- 
ing till the ear is benumbed by the continu- 
ous roar, broken in upon, ever and anon, by 
new peals, which seem to add to the volume, 
till all nature resounds again. The air is 
aglow with ever renewed light, and the sounds 
and the sights fill one with a sense of grand- 
eur and awe, which makes man appear, even 
to himself, the puny, insignificant creature 
which he really is in the presence of the great 
forces of the universe. But a storm on the 
plains is different. There the thunder only 
echoes among the clouds, forming a deep 
diapason to the livelier music. The crack- 
ling, sparkling, vicious szap of the electric 
discharge, sometimes comes with a crash like 
the breaking of a million shelves of crockery, 
all at once; then deafening one by a sharp 
explosion which threatens to split the tym- 
panum; while, under all, runs the deep bass 
drone of the cloud-reverberations and echoes. 


The air is on fire. It glows. 
VoL. IV—s. 





One flash laps 


into another. Nature runs riot in the exu- 
berance of effervescence, as the flames leap, 
and sparkle and crackle. If the mountain 
storm is impressive, that on the plain is ap- 
palling in its intensity. 

It was “his kind of a storm we had that 
night. 

After a weary wandering tramp we real- 
ized that we were lost on the prairie; and 
finally our little party dismounted and sat 
down on our saddles. We could not lie 
down upon the soaked ground. There 
was nothing for us but to wait for the dawn, 
which, when it came, disclosed the fact that 
we were within a mile of the camp we were 
seeking. 

A tall, slender, quick-eyed, iron-gray, erect, 
close-shaven, intense-looking man, with that 
peculiar shaped face we call lantern-jawed, 
and a nasal intonation from time immemorial 
associated with puritanism, greeted the quar- 
tette of recruits. 

“T am glad you came, for the boys are 
pretty well fagged out.” 

To tell the truth, we were little better, 
though we would not have acknowledged 
the fact in the presence of the party of nine- 
teen who had the day before surrounded 
and captured on the open prairie twenty-six 
well armed and mounted men. So we went 
on guard, without a murmur, and I had the 
honor of being placed immediately in charge 
of Captain Henry Clay Pate, the command- 
er of the captured party, who, by the way, 
was afterwards killed while serving as colon- 
el in the rebel army, in one of the battles 
in front of Richmond, Virginia, of which 
State he was a native. 

And here let me remark that not one of 
the later pictures of old John Brown that I 
have ever seen gives to me the slightest im- 
pression of the man, as he then appeared. 
All these depict him with the entire lower 
face covered with a heavy gray beard. 
Doubtless this was correct when the likeness- 
es were taken in Virginia, for he allowed his 
beard to grow subsequently to the time of 
which I speak ; but this was not John Brown 
of Osawatomie! Beardless as a priest, hol- 
low-cheeked as a hermit, as he stood that 
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morning with eyes as gray as the glinting of 
the dawn, and a single-barreled spy-glass 
slung across his shoulder, it was evident 
his vigil had not been broken. This was 
the first time I ever saw Old John Brown. 
At about eleven o’clock on that day there 
was excitement in camp. A body of horse- 
men had been descried, making their way 
straight for our bivouac, which, by the way, 
was located in the timber-belt fringing the 
beautiful little stream called Ottawa Creek. 
The Captain, accompanied by one or two 
trusty followers, started out to reconnoiter, 
the before mentioned single-barreled marine 
glass being brought into requisition. I well 
remember the humorous side of this incident, 
particularly the gravity of the man; and his 
ludicrous appearance as he carried the novel 


weapon struck me then as a little grotesque. 


At all events the glass must have been a 
good one, for while yet the cavalcade was 
miles away, we were informed that the new 
comers were regular soldiers of the United 
States. Half an hour more, and Colonel E. 
V. Sumner, at the head of two squadrons 
of the First Dragoons, was within the con- 
fines of our camp, and soon he, with a few 
officers and orderlies, rode into our midst. 

The remembrance of General Sumner has 
not yet faded from the memories of many 
readers of this article. Noble in his pres- 
ence as he was true in his loyalty to his flag 
and his country, California owes more to his 
decisive, prompt, silent, effective action than 
she will ever repay by honors to his memo- 
ry. How well do I remember that gray 
haired veteran, as with erect, soldier-like 
mien, grand air, and a smile that illumined 
his whole face, irradiating even his distin- 
guished mustache, as he looked upon the 
pitiable prisoners, huddled together, and 
guarded by the sturdy followers of John 
Brown. 

“Well, Captain Brown,” said he, “you 
have been doing quite a business here, I 
see.” 

“Well, Colonel,” said the Captain, “ you 
see it is not my fault”; and he proceeded 
to tell the officer the reasons for taking up 
arms. 


” 





During the whole interview, which lasted 
probably halfan hour, the utmost courtesy 
was shown to Captain Brown, in marked 
contrast with Colonel Sumner’s manner 
towards Captain Clay Pate. The old soldier 
could not conceal his disgust at a man who 
would surrender twenty-six men to nineteen 
on the open prairie. Pate endeavored with 
considerable pertinacity to secure the return 
of the horses and arms, which he and his 
men had. brought up with them from Mis- 
souri, and which were in the possession of 
their captors. In pursuance of duty Colonel 
Sumner ordered the Captain to turn over to 
these men their horses and arms. 

‘Now, Colonel Sumner,” said John Brown, 
“TI can’t undertake to return every man his 
jack-knife.” 

“Never mind, Captain,” said the veteran; 
“in good faith—in good faith, sir—find all 
you can, and return these men their property. 
I will see that they do not trouble you fur- 
ther.” 

And so, on that sunny, summer morning 
John Brown’s company was dispersed, by 
the authority of the United States Govern- 
ment, personated by that brave Sumner, who, 
but a few short years later laid down his 
own life in defense of the self-same cause he 
that day apparently opposed in the line of 
duty. Gallant, glorious General Sumner! 
as true to the cause of Freedom as your 
name-sake and kinsman who so worthily wore 
the toga of Senator; champion of the op- 
pressed, who never faltered in your devotion 
to the cause of human liberty—how shall 
your country requite your services? How 
shall the race you helped to-disenthrall repay 
your devotion? The names of the Sumners, 
with Lincoln and Garrison, and Wilberforce 
and Gerritt Smith, and John Brown will be 
remembered among the dusky-faced men 
whose cause they espoused, so long as human 
gratitude shall find lodgment in honest 
hearts, or tradition tell of their unselfish he- 
roism. 

But toreturn. We dispersed. John Brown 
went southward, the recruits homeward; and 
Henry Clay Pate, with his crest-fallen com- 
pany, back to Missouri. When he reached 
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Westport, he epigrammatically said to a 
friend : 

“T went up to Kansas to take John Brown, 
and John Brown took me!” 

But I am very much afraid, in addition to 
his failure to capture the man he went after, 
that he went back on foot, as well; for when 
it came to a search for the captured horses of 
the Missourians, only one sore-backed old 
pony could be found; and somehow the rifles 
and shotguns had also mysteriously disap- 
peared, which was doubtless the reason why 
Henry Clay Pate and his men slowly, sadly, 
and in silence, walked back sixty miles to 
Westport, escorted and protected by the 
blue-coated soldiers of Uncle Sam. The 
skirmish to which I have alluded above is 
known in Kansas history as the Battle of 
Black Jack, the affair having occurred near 
a post-office of that name. 

I did not see John Brown again until the 
action which is called the Battle of Osawat- 
omie. 

To relate how I happened to be at this 
fight (pardon me if I use the first person sin- 
gular too freely) it will be necessary to re- 
mind the reader that just before this event 
an invasion of Kansas was planned and 
threatened by a large force under the lead 
of “Dave” Atchison, a prominent politician 
of Western Missouri. The destruction of 
Lawrence was one of the avowed objects of the 
expedition. James H. Lane, who was recog- 
nized as the leader of the Free State Forces 
and General of its little army, had information 
of the preparations, and desired to avail him- 
self of the aid of John Brown in his counsels, 
as well as of the rifles of his faithful com- 
pany. Having a good mount, I had the honor 
of being selected to carry the dispatches, re- 
calling Captain Brown to Lawrence from the 
vicinity of Mound City, about seventy-five 
miles distant, where he was supposed to be. 
I was instructed to secure an escort of half- 
a-dozen true and well-mounted men, and 
start atonce. On the 29th of August, about 
ten miles south of the village of Osawatomie, 
marching northward, towards Lawrence, a 
little scouting party, consisting of five, one 
of whom was Fred Brown, the youngest son 





of the Captain, met the company. The dis- 
patches having been delivered, we rode 
along, chatting with him and his men for 
some distance, and then came on in advance, 
his command being in heavy marching or- 
der, encumbered with wagons and other im- 
pediments. He was to remain in Osawato- 
mie that night, where there was a good block- 
house. This was the day following the one 
we had left Lawrence. Fred Brown had 
ridden most of the way by my side, and that 
night we slept together at the cabin of a 
settler about two miles from Osawatomie. 
Sleep was sound after a hard day’s ride. 
And when my companion, who was an early 
riser, offered to feed the horses, at a little 
after daybreak, I made no objection, and 
soon was wrapped in sleep again—but not for 
long. The crack of rifles at no great dis- 
tance brought me out of bed in a trice. 
Half-dressed, with rifle and revolver, I tum- 
bled down from the loft of the cabin, and 
the sight which presented itself was not 
reassuring. The guns I had heard were 
those which had killed my late bedfellow, 
and twenty or more horsemen were trotting 
down towards the house. Luckily for my- 
self and one other of the party, the house 
was near the edge of the timber, and in the 
face of such odds the only resource was to 
attempt to reach it. In this endeavor Gar- 
rison, a young Ohioan, was killed. Cutter, 
a bright, young fellow from Massachusetts, 
received five charges of buckshot, though he 
afterwards recovered, a cripple; while one 
other besides the writer was able to escape 
scathless. 

Now, John Brown had with him when we 
met his command about thirty men. The 
force which my little detachment had en- 
countered was the advance guard of a force 
of pro-slavery men, numbering over three 
hundred. So the odds were a little dis- 
heartening. What I feared most, however, 
was that the Captain might be surprised just 
as we had been, and so, like a race-horse I 
sped down through the timber, to alarm the 
camp. The way, however, was roundabout, 
and the underbrush, in some places, dense. 
The open prairie did not strike me as being 
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particularly healthful, after recent experiences ; 
and so, before I reached the town I could 
hear the sharp hiss of bullets, as well as the 
roar of artillery, for, knowing there was a 
block-house, the enemy had brought a couple 
of field pieces. When I reached the field 
our men were posted behind trees in the 
edge of the timber. The enemy were bat- 
tering away at the block-house from which 
our men had retired, and a line of skirmish- 
ers were peppering away at a respectful dis- 
tance, though there was very little for them 
to shoot at. After a while a movement was 
made which would flank our handful of men 
if successful, and which would have resulted 
in our capture, or more probably massacre. 
And so, with pistol in hand, in his shirt- 
sleeves, without his spy-glass, John Brown 
gave the order: 

“ Boys, we’ve got to get across the creek 
—but don’t hurry—fire as you fall back.” 

The Missourians never tried to cross the 
creek, which indeed, was a very respectable 
stream—the Marias des Cygnes—and prob- 
Thus ended the 
Besides the two 


ably had good reasons. 
Battle of Osawatomie. 
men killed of the scouting party, and one 
wounded, only two Free State men were hurt, 
while the enemy carried in wagons, return- 
ing to Missouri, more than thirty dead and 


wounded men. The fight lasted about two 
and one-half hours, and was chiefly notable 
for the great disparity in the numbers engag- 
ed. But it did more to show the Free 
State men their strength, and inspire confi- 
dence in themselves, than any event which 
had transpired during that eventful summer. 
If thirty or forty of our men could hold at 
bay a force of ten to one, why should we 
falter? So all felt, and every man renewed 
his vows as a Crusader of Freedom. 

I saw John Brown many times afterwards 
during that exciting summer campaign. 
Moreover, I often heard him pray. If you 
don’t know what it means to “wrestle with 
the Lord in prayer,” you should have heard 
Captain John Brown. He didn’t mince 
matters a bit. He told the Lord what he 
wanted, and then he begged the Lord to do 
it; he cried aloud that it might be done; he 





implored that it be done; and done quickly ; 
right away. I heard one of the company 
say that “The old Captain could just pray 
the roof right off the top of a house.” If 
God did not hear such prayers and answer 
them, I’m afraid there is not much use for 
ordinary people to try to make their suppli- 
cations heard. 

It was about three years afterwards, while 
engaged in my avocation as a journalist that 
a messenger came to me from John Brown. 
Were I to mention the name of the mes- 
senger many would recognize it. I was 
cautiously asked if I wished to join a cesper- 
ate, forlorn hope, under the leadership of the 
“Old Man,” where the chances of death were 
greater than those of victory—an undertak- 
ing which had for its object the blotting out 
of American slavery. In strictest confidence, 
which at that time and among our men was 
inviolable, I was given the conception of a 
raid into East Tennessee, an appeal to the 
slaves to strike for their freedom—a torch 
lighted in the midst of the South, a shaft 
aimed at the head of the monster Slavery. 
This plan, modified, as it afterwards was, 
so that the first blow should be struck in 
Virginia instead of Tennessee, was known 
months before its attempted execution to a 
few. The men who were engaged in it, . 
most of whom lost their lives in the desper- 
ate venture, were nearly all personally known 
to me, and a nobler band of ardent, fiery 
young heroes, with an enthusiasm born of 
youth, and the courage of conviction, never 
drew brand in defense of the right. Kagi, 
and Cook, and Thompson, and Taylor, and 
the Coppics, and the rest perished. Their 
graves are unknown; their very identity 
scarcely remembered. But with the grass 
that grew over their heads there sprang ar- 
mies into existence—a thousand men for 
every blade—destined to carry on and com- 
plete the work they had begun. And Old 
John Brown was the head, and the heart, 
and the soul of that little band of martyrs, 
the most glorious martyr of them all. 

I was not personally cognizant of the events 
in Virginia in 1859. The man of Osawato- 
mie did not capture Virginia with his eight- 
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een followers. This time Virginia took him. 
History—a bright, blazing, beautiful, brilliant 
page of history, a page which will still grow 
brighter as the centuries roll on—tells how 
John Brown fought, how he died; and song 
goes further and tells us what his soul is do- 
ing now. 

And, right here, I will relate an incident 
of that sorrowful tragedy, the execution of 
Old John Brown, which I am sure has never 
been told to the public, and is known to but 
few people now living. 

In the ranks of the Free State men, at the 
time of which I have been speaking—in 1856 
—there was a young man named Charles 
Lenhart; Charley, everybody called him. 
Now, Charles was a ne’er-do-well, wild, whis- 
ky-loving fellow, with such habitual good 
nature that he never would harm a kitten— 
at least, so everybody of his acquaintance 
thought. He would get merry as often as— 
perhaps sometimes a little oftener than—oc- 
casion presented itself; but he seemed under 
all circumstances, to be pervaded by one 
idea, and that was devotion to Old John 
Brown and his cause. It was noticed, that 
if any business of importance was on hand, 
Charley was always sober, and it was only 
when all was quiet that he would indulge in 
his cups. Charley was a pressman in one of 
the printing offices in Lawrence—a tall, black- 
eyed, lithe specimen of the Western Ameri- 
can youth, a dead shot with pistol or rifle, as 
supple as an Indian, and as tireless. Char- 
ley was too dissipated to possess the full con- 
fidence of the “Old Cap.,” a fact which 
grieved him much; and when the list was 
made up for Harper’s Ferry his name was 
not there; for the leader did not know that 
Charley could control his appetite when nec- 
essary. There was no doubt as to his trust- 
worthiness; but the work then in hand de- 
manded not only strong arms and brave 
hearts, but cool heads. The time of trial 
came, and singular to relate, on the night be- 
fore the execution of John Brown, the sentry 
who stood guard at the door of his cell, was 
none other than Charley Lenhart. An hour 
or two before daybreak, a few hurried words 
were spoken to the old man—an offer to ex- 





change clothing and places made. The prof- 
fered chance was firmly, sternly refused. 
Charley implored him to make the attempt 
to escape, but the answer was: 

“It is hopeless—I never should get away, 
and you would only suffer. No—not a word 
more, my time has come, and you shall not 
uselessly sacrifice your life for me.” 

And thus the gallant young devotee, dis- 
heartened and disappointed, foiled in his 
well-planned attempt by the conscientious- 
ness of its object, was next day in the ranks 
of the militia which stood around the place 
of execution. History does not tell us, but 
we may well imagine the eye of the old hero 
wandering along the ranks of the guard, till 
it caught the responsive glance of his devoted 
follower, and inspired by that sympathetic 
look, death lost its worst pang. Charles 
Lenhart fills an unknown, forgotten grave 
somewhere in the wilds of Arkansas, where 
he died as a brave and true soldier of the 
Union. He had, upon hearing of the ill- 
success of the expedition into Virginia, start- 
ed at once, with the determination to liber- 
ate his old chief, or perish in the effort. The 
skill with which he planned to get on guard 
at the cell door on the night before the exe- 
cution, and the arrangements he made for 
the escape, attest his faithfulness to his old 
leader, as well as the reckless daring of his 
nature. 

And now, before closing these reminiscen- 
ces. I propose, briefly to consider a question 
—often raised in my hearing—which I feel 
indignant at hearing answered save in one 
way. Indeed, when I hear some well-inten- 
tioned person affect to disbelieve in the san- 
ity of Old John Brown, I can scarcely credit 
such an one with sincerity. 

Was John Brown crazy? Was his noble 
self-abnegation, his self-sacrifice, the reflex 
action of a mind diseased ; of mental powers 
gone astray; of a brain dazed and darken- 
ed? From personal knowledge of his hard 
common-sense, his steadiness of purpose, 
his undeviating and unrelaxing effort, his 
systematic adaptation of means to secure his 
ends, his piety, his vivid consciousness that 
he had a mission to fulfill, involving, in all 
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probability the shedding of his own, as well 
as others’ blood—from these considerations, 
no less than from his fixed determination to 
do some thing towards enfranchising a down- 
trodden race rather than /a/k about doing it, 
I feel it as absurd to presume his mind un- 
sound as that of John the Baptist, Martin 
Luther, or John Rogers—were it not for 
shocking the feelings of some, I would go 
further, and say: or that of the Man of Sor- 
rows, of whom the Scribes and Pharisees 
constantly said, “He hath a devil!” And, 
is it not possible that among the people in 
Jerusalem, the baser sort of whom only com- 
posed the mob which howled “Crucify 
Him,” there were many good (?) and charita- 
ble(?) souls who mildly deprecated the vio- 
lence of the cruel and devilish throng ?—+re- 
spectable people, who significantly tapped 
their foreheads, and said: “A little touched 
here.” Poor souls! They thought them- 
selves tolerant and even generous, and phil- 
anthropic when, as He who bore the world’s 
goal of sin passed their doors, they deigned 


to excuse his unselfish enduring of contume- 
ly and pain and death by the plea of insan- 


ity! Did not the monk-ridden Germans of 
the time of the great reformer in their blind 
fanaticism, with their eyes closed and their 
ears sealed to an appreciation of the higher 
motives which may influence human action, 
stoutly asseverate that Martin Luther had 
sold his soul to the evil one?—and that he 
was possessed with devils? And that swarthy 
hero, that undaunted soldier, who, in de- 
fense of the rights of his race, defied the 
power of the great Napoleon; who, deserted 
by his Generals, still in his mountain fast- 
nesses, maintained a desperate resistance, 
only yielding to the basest of treachery— 
has Toussaint L’Ouverture escaped the 
charge of madness? 

An old saying has it that “All Poets are 
mad.” Yes—wherever in mortal man the 
divine spark flashes forth upon a dark 
world, stamping the possessor as above the 
common-place; when a great soul appears, 
whose goodness shines as transcendently 
above the common, as the electric-candle 
surpasses the gas-jet; when genius casts 





abroad its brilliant, though sometimes erratic 
ray, the world is ready to cry, “Mad as a 
March hare.” It was so with Sherman, who, 
at the beginning of the war, for making a 
well-considered estimate of the number of 
men required to occupy Kentucky, which es- 
timate was afterwards found to be prophetic 
in its correctness, gained among fools the 
soubriquet of “Crazy Sherman,” and _ half 
the people of the country expected at any 
moment that they should read in the morn- 
ing papers that he had been put in a straight 
jacket. For all that he marched to the sea, 
and the reason why some of his senseless 
critics have not been placed in mad-houses, 
is that “the Lord never taketh away what he 
doth not give.” 

But there is testimony from an enemy, 
which expresses more clearly than any words 
of mine John Brown’s mental condition at 
the time of his capture. The witness is Gov- 
ernor Henry A. Wise of Virginia, who, upon 
his return to Richmond, after his visit to 
the wounded captain, thus publicly spoke 
concerning him: 


‘*They.are themselves mistaken who take him to 
bea madman. He isa bundle of the best nerves I 
ever saw, cut and thrust, and bleeding and in bonds. 
He is a man of clear head, of courage, fortitude, and 
ample ingenuousness. He is cool, collected and in- 
domitable, and it is but fair to him to say that he was 
human to his prisoners, as attested to me by Col. 
Washington; and he inspired me with great trust in 
his integrity as a man of truth. He professes to be 
a Christian in communion with the Congregational 
Church of the North, and openly preaches his purpose 
of universal emancipation, and the negroes themselves 
were to be the agents by means of arms, led on by 
white commanders. And Colonel Washington says 
he was the coolest and firmest man he ever saw in 
defying danger and death. With one son dead by 
his side and another shot through, he felt the pulse of 
his dying son, and held his rifle with the other, and 
commanded his men with the utmost composure, en- 
couraging them to be firm, and sell their lives as 
dearly as they could. He is the gamest man I ever 
saw.” 


And what said Vallandigham, who was one 
of the first Northern men to visit Harper’s 
Ferry, and who, after an interview with the 
Captain, as he lay on the floor of the engine 
house, all grimed and smutched with powder- 
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smoke, wounded, his hair and beard matted 
and tangled with blood ? 


‘It is vain to underrate either the man or the con- 
spiracy. Captain John Brown is as brave a man as 
ever headed an insurrection; and, in a good cause, 
with a sufficient force, would have been a consum- 
mate partisan commander. He has coolness, daring, 
persistency, the stoic faith and patience, and a firm- 
ness of will and purpose unconquerable. He is the 
fartherest possible remove from the ordinary ruffian, fa- 
natic, or madman. Certainly, it was one of the best 
planned and best executed conspiracies that ever 
failed.” 


John Brown was no candidate for Bedlam. 
His was the mens sana in corpore sano. If 
he was a hero, he should not be pitied by 
fools as a lunatic. If he was not understood 
he should not, without a protest, be slander- 
ed as insane. John Brown knew what he 
was about. 





The oppressed peoples of the earth should 
never forget their obligations to their cham- 
pions. France alone of all the nations has 
reared a fitting monument to the martyr 
John Brown. And Victor Hugo, a French- 
man, has rendered him the noblest literary 
tribute. The time will come, perhaps years 
hence, perhaps centuries hence, when the 
cultured, polished, refined, enlightened de- 
scendants of the sable race John Brown 
fought and died to liberate, shall, in marble 
and bronze, in song, in tragedy, in romance, 
glorify his achievements. His statues shall 
look from their pedestals in the market 
places. His words shall be cherished in 
willing memories; his deeds engraved on 
grateful hearts. His body will then, as now, 
lie “moldering in the grave,” but his soul 
will still “go marching on.” 

ALEX. G. Hawes. 





SISTER-IN-LAW DOROTHY. 


My husband’s brother, Ebeneazer Stone, 
concluded to take unto himself a “rib.” It 
was the third time during his earthly pilgrim- 
age that he had come to this conclusion. I 
would not have my readers infer from the 
fact of his extravagance in the matter of ribs, 
that there was anything unusual about his 
thoracic cavity. The additional rib is an 
orthodox bone. Ebeneazer proposed to take 
this third one, in the shape of a business 
woman. 

Both of his brothers had wedded women 
of the kind denominated “shiftless.” One 
could not pack her trunk without her hus- 
band’s help, or take a journey without his 
company. She was naturally timid and re- 
served; and she shrunk, instinctively, from 
the experiences incident to strange faces and 
places. The other—myself—if not so en- 
tirely helpless in the way of travel, was sadly 
deficient in calculation. Alas! I had no af- 
finity for figures. I would allow people to 
cheat and overcharge me. I never could 
dispute bills, and haggle about prices. This 





was worse than shiftlessness. It was enough 
to ruin any man; and Ebeneazer had no 
doubt but “that woman” would eventually 
ruin his brother. So, it came about, that 
Ebeneazer Stone believed that it devolved 
upon himself to introduce an element of 
smartness into his family, and thereby bring 
pennies and luster to the house and name of 
Stone. 

It was rather late in life, and after two 
matrimonial ventures, that he found the pat- 
tern which he so earnestly desired; but, when 
it was found, there was no mistake in the 
quality of the goods. Ebeneazer exulted in 
the prospect of entire freedom from the petty 
household cares which sometimes perplexed 
and annoyed his unfortunate brothers. In 
the first flush of gratification it may not have 
been clear to his mental vision that he might, 
possibly, find his own superior officer in the 
person of this capable woman. 

Inasmuch as I, myself, was the sorest trial 
that had ever come to the Stone family, be- 
ing counted the superlatively shiftless, and 
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hopelessly extravagant member; this sister- 
in-law, Dorothy, was destined to be my espe- 
cial reproach and humiliation. I could not 
hope to escape a comparison. I would be 
obliged to stand beside her, in my husband’s 
family, and in the community, a decided and 
shocking contrast. Her energetic character 
and practical methods would be sure to re- 
buke my weakness and inefficiency. All 
that was left for me in this life was to retire 
to a safe and respectful distance, and learn 
of this gifted relative. I might never aspire 
to compete with her. Ebeneazer’s prospect- 
ive “million,” with such a help-meet, was a 
certainty; and, surely the rest of the family 
was doomed to sink into obscurity and impe- 
cuniosity. Both of the feminine failures felt 
all this in their secret souls, while they pot- 
tered about their houses, and saved their hus- 
band’s substance as best they could, and 
planned their little economies. 

Dorothy Sumner was not so very young 
when she accepted the warmed-over affec- 
tions of Ebeneazer Stone; but she could put 
on youthfulness, in color, attire and demean- 
or; and for a matured pussy she was decid- 
edly kittenish. She, too, had had her own ex- 
periences in love matters and business affairs 
before she ever saw or heard of Ebeneazer. 
She had been engaged in a variety of occu- 
pations and pursuits. At one time she had 
managed a boys’ school; and so successful 
had she been with the small boy, that noth- 
ing daunted her in the masculine line. Age 
and size were trifling circumstances, and she 
undertook this veteran with perfect confidence 
in her own capability. Is not a big boy oran 
old boy, a little boy grown upand gone to seed? 
she reasoned; and, can he not be brought 
into subjection after the same fashion? It 
is only a question of time and patience, and 
you have an obedient old fellow, ready to do 
your bidding, like an abject slave. Ebenea- 
zer’s latest “rib” understood, perfectly well, 
the kind of treatment necessary in order to 
make a devoted husband; and she did not 
waste time or ceremony in its application. 
As a part of her legitimate business, she pro- 
ceeded to set Ebeneazer to rights. She lec- 
tured him in season, and out of season. She 





inspired a very wholesome consideration for 
the sex. She corrected his table manners 
and his grammar. She advised him about 
his business and planned his recreations. 
The cares and responsibilities of his life seem- 
ed to slip away; and he seemed to himself 
to be like the clock on the shelf—something 
to be wound up, set a-going, and regulated. 
Did he like it? Who knows what a man 
three times married likes, or thinks about 
women, in general—the present incumbent in 
particular. 

With varied fortunes, failures, and suc- 
cesses, Miss Dorothy had managed her af- 
fairs previous to her marriage. It had been 
her pleasure or necessity to make frequent 
changes in her place of residence. The little 
souvenirs bequeathed to some of these loca- 
tions, had been in unpaid bills, and a dubi- 
ous reputation for truth and veracity. Now, 
as Mrs. Dorothy, with a responsible party be- 
hind her, who was legally bound to pay her 
debts, and supply all deficiencies; she had a 
splendid business outlook, and might pro- 
ceed to enlarge her operations. 

The contracted sphere, narrowing cares, 
and vulgar slaveries, of the married women 
of her acquaintance, were never meant for 
a person of her liberal ideas and wonderful 
ability. She convinced Ebeneazer of this. 
A secluded life, with no career save her 
hum-drum household duties, would be im- 
possible. She was a creature of progressive 
proclivities, and could show those brothers’ 
wives, and all the rest of the weak-mind- 
ed incapables, what an energetic business 
woman can accomplish. She could earn 
money enough to pay half-a-dozen servants, 
who would cook the dinners, wash the dishes, 
and keep the house in order. She would 
not only make money, but would find time 
for scientific research, and self-improvement. 

Mrs. Dorothy looked about her for some 
remunerative occupation. The production 
of silk was attracting some attention in in- 
dustrial circles ; and she bounced upon the 
innocent silk worm with all the zeal of the 
Chinese empress, Si-ling-chi, when she was 
learning to utilize the labors of these tiny 
spinners. Somebody must take the lead in 
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every new enterprise, and test its practicabil- 
ity. Mrs. Ebeneazer was the woman for the 
occasion. She made a journey to a distant 
county, to investigate and inform herself 
about the management of worms and the 
manufacture of silk. She opened a corre- 
spondence with the members of a “Silk Cul- 
ture Association” in the metropolis. Eben- 
eazer was a close man, and it grieved his 
stingy soul to be obliged to open his purse, 
in order to start his wife in the silk busi- 
ness. While she gadded around the country, 
seeking information about “ Annuals” and 
“ Bivoltins,” Ebeneazer was working out 
their subsistence problem in his patches of 
“Morus Multicaulis” and “Morus Alba.” 
Those everlastiug worms crawled into all 
their conversations and calculations. The 
neighbors and family connections were enter- 
tained with moths, eggs, worms and cocoons. 
The pair waxed enthusiastic upon the sub- 
ject of home-made silken raiment, and 
neither had a doubt concerning the profita- 
bleness of the venture. 

By the time the trees were set out, the 
eggs bought, and a building, suitable for the 
business, was prepared, considerable hard 
cash had disappeared. If she took up the 
silk worms metaphorically, he was obliged 
to do it literally. He was left to take care 
of the worms, as well as to cultivate the 
mulberry trees. In one way, he was paid for 
his care and pains; for it is a delight to a 
naturalist to watch the progress and process 
of these silk-makers from the time they 
are hatched until they wind themselves into 
their cocoons. The silk worm is interesting 
from the beginning to the end of its little 
life—and after, for often its winding-sheet 
falls in glistening folds over forms of peer- 
less beauty. Their work and ways have been 
the study of less scientific souls than Mr. 
Ebeneazer’s, or Mrs. Dorothy’s, as they “spun 
their own shrouds,” in clean, fine threads 
from their delicate bodies. 

Mrs. Dorothy yearned to enthuse the wo- 
men of her neighborhood in the work which 
interested herself. To do this most effectual- 
ly, she appointed an evening lecture in the 
village church, and prepared to air her ora- 





tory, and diffuse useful information. She 
furnished an exhaustive history of the busi- 
ness, and advocated her favorite industry in 
her most persuasive manner—as if it devolv- 
ed on her to prove that silk culture was suit- 
able work for the country sisterhood. The 
community was interested, the audience was 
attentive, and everybody was eager to see 
what might come of a new enterprise. 
Alas, for human hopes and calculations! 
A careless workman passed through Mrs. 
Dorothy’s worm-house with a lighted candle: 
a fluttering paper upon a shelf touched the 
flame ; and, even while she held forth in the 
village sanctuary, there was more light upon 
the subject upon her own premises. The 
structure was destroyed, and the poor, little 
worms were burned, without the martyr’s cer- 
emony of a stake. An ash-pile, only, was 
left as a memento of the industry. The ac- 
cident of a fire could not prove anything 
against the business; but, by a strange fatal- 
ity, not unusual to pioneers in other enter- 
prises, the experiment was a failure, in the 
matter of coin; and people who had not 
spent a dollar, had more good out of it than 
Mr. and Mrs. Ebeneazer Stone. Mr. Eben- 
eazer grumbled about his money loss, and 
Mrs. Ebeneazer scolded and wept, because 
he grumbled and because she was disap- 
pointed. Presently she wiped away her 
tears, and gave him a piece of her mind. 
She muttered about men in general, and him- 
self in particular, and emphasized the door 
as she retired from the scene. Thus ended 
the first of Mrs. Dorothy’s business miracles. 
The buzz of the honey-bee, hovering over 
the fragrant flowers in the fields and gardens, 
next attracted herattention. It could secrete 
the saccharine liquid, and convert it into de- 
licious honey ; and, why could she not turn 
this palatable sweetness into pocket-money 
for herself? The busy bee would work hard 
and board itself. The sweet inducements 
of the product and prospects sent her off 
upon a bee track, and the result was an 
“Apiary.” From the ashes of the wormery, 
in mythical fashion, had arisen patent hives; 
and Italian bees buzzed where the silk worm 
had lazily crawled. The best authorities in 
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apiculture were consulted, and experienced 
honey-producers were interviewed. She was 
not content with small ventures, and the 
apiary was soon a “bee pavilion,” with its 
hundred hives of industrious little workers. 

Ebeneazer fell into line again, and went 
here and there, did this and that, as his com- 
manding-general ordered. He was submis- 
sive enough by this time to have herded 
hornets if Mrs. Dorothy had assigned to him 
that little pastime. The pure sweetness of 
the product of these model insect-workers 
might have been a hint to her to soften 
down her asperities of temper; but she was 
more inclined to imitate another propensity 
peculiar to this insect family. She stung 
whomsoever happened to come in her way; 
and sometimes she went out of her way to 
sting. Like the bee, shé had a talent for 
stinging. There must have been some con- 
geniality of nature and methods between 
herself and her honey-makers. 

While she studied their habits, and made 
expensive journeys in search of knowledge, 
Mr. Ebeneazer cultivated flowers for them, 
swarmed and overhauled them, and gathered 
the product of their toil, and got it ready for 
the market. In the busy season he was 
grotesque with stings and stickiness. All the 
labor and discomforts fell to him, while the 
profits and pleasures belonged to his wife. 
It was a misfortune, not a crime, that he 
did not know more about women, and bees, 
before he undertook Mrs. Dorothy and the 
be Apiary.” 

It happened in the beginning of their sec- 
ond year in the bee business, that Mrs. Dor- 
othy wandered down the garden path one 
pleasant morning toward the “pavilion.” 
Her husband was at work there, and she 
wanted to assist him with her advice. She 
had to give him a deal of instruction, not 
about their wonderful instincts and contriv- 
ances, but about their care and management. 
Now, it is an established fact, that there 
are people who are unable to make them- 
selves entirely agreeable to the busy-bee 
tribe; and the dear, demonstrative little crea- 
tures are not at all backward about showing 
the existence and extent of an aversion. 





Mrs. Dorothy went close to one of the hives 
—so close that her dress brushed against 
it. A bee disgusted with such familiarity, 
imprinted a token of its disrespect upon her 
upper lip. ‘The little wretch stung her—stung 
her on purpose; and inspired by its exam- 
ple, half-a-dozen more evil-minded bees made 
haste to use there poisonous weapons upon 
her face. Fearing the angry swarm, she 
turned away from her small tormentors and 
beat a hasty retreat. She ran with all her 
might, ran heedlessly, and stumbled and fell 
headlong down the river bank, through the 
tangled brush, and over the ragged rocks, to 
the dry bed of the sunken stream. It was 
not a drowned woman, but a very broken 
and bruised one, that the devoted Ebeneazer 
found and rescued. A dislocation of the 
shoulder, and a fracture of the thigh-bone, 
with scratches and bruises innumerable, made 
up the sum total of her injuries. 

There was hurrying to and fro at Eben- 
eazer’s. The surgeon and the shiftless sisters 
were sent for. The former examined, and 
explained in scientific terms, while the latter 
made themselves generally useful. The doc- 
tor set the joints and bones in their proper 
places, bound up the wounds and bruises, 
brought a professional nurse, and gave orders 
right and left, after the manner of these 
autocrats of the hospitals and sick-rooms. 
Mrs. Dorothy proved herself a most impa- 
tient and troublesome invalid. She was full 
of wants and worries, and at the end of the 
third week had had no less than five differ- 
ent nurses. Because it was her lot to keep 
still, she wanted every one about her to il- 
lustrate perpetual motion. No service was 
too wearying or exhausting; and there was 
more reason to fear that the nurses would 
not survive, than that Mrs. Dorothy, herself, 
would succumb to her injuries. 

In three months she left her bed, and in 
two months more she could walk about with 
the aid of crutches. In time these helps 
were laid aside, and she was entirely recov- 
ered. Skill and good nursing had saved her 
from being a complete cripple. Her nurseand 
doctor’s bills were something fearful to con- 
template, and I am not sure that Eben- 
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eazer ever did pay them in full. The man 
of pills and bandages looks crusty and side- 
ways as they pass each other on the village 
street. 

And the bees—I had almost forgotten the 
bee business, in my interest in poor Mrs. 
Dorothy’s accident and infirmities. Well, 
their legs were not broken, and they swarm- 
ed through the spring, and stored honey 
through the summer, like well-behaved work- 
ers, although nobody watched their opera- 
tions. A few adventurous swarms sought 
new pastures and made their homes in dis- 
tant oak-trees. A few of their number died 
in the autumn and winter, and a few more 
of them fell a prey to moths and other bee- 
pests. Mr. Ebeneazer’s interest in the busi- 
ness had died out, and he wished them all in 
Hades. He wished this all the more em- 
phatically, because they were the only objects 
which he openly dared to consign to that in- 
visible region. Indirectly they had caused 
disaster and loss, and he hated them very 
heartily. 

For the next two years Mrs. Dorothy con- 


sented to be supported by Mr. Ebeneazer. 
Then she emerged from private life and a 


dependent condition. Her protracted hiber- 
nation had increased her energy and desire 
for an active public life. Ebeneazer object- 
ed faintly; for her business ventures had 
failed to fill the family purse, and he began 
to be fearful of the results. But her argu- 
ments prevailed. She loved notoriety, and 
hated the quiet even life she had been lead- 
ing. She longed for the excitementjof some- 
thing outside of her domestic duties. She 
had once, in her maiden-life, kept a board- 
ing-house, and she had found it, rather pleas- 
ant and profitable. Her plan, when she 
made it known, was to fill her country-house 
with city-boarders. In this way she would 
get money and society. Now, the average 
unregenerate man hates boarders and board- 
ing; and Ebeneazer was no exception. But 
hers was the masterful spirit that could sweep 
away objections and obstructions together. 
She was resolved to turn their country home 
into a boarding-house, and he was powerless 
to prevent it. She declared that the cream 





and butter, eggs and chickens, fruit and veg- 
etables, could be most profitably disposed of 
in one of those summer caravansaries which 
are often filled with poor, deluded city folks, 
who have left luxurious homes in order to 
enjoy a great deal of inconvenience and dis- 
comfort in the country. They are the vic- 
tims of those avaricious souls who would, if 
they could, sell them the fragrance of the 
flowers, as well as the lovely blossoms; the 
purity of the air as well as the right to breathe 
enough of it; the clear, cooling draught from 
the mountain spring; the bewildering sweet- 
ness of the bird-music; and all else in nature 
that is lovely, healthful, and beneficent. The 
dwellers in great cities may find the ideal 
country home; but the owners of these 
charming residences are not usually in the 
boarding business. 

Mrs. Dorothy planned to make her place 
a fashionable resort. She improved it a lit- 
tle, and advertised it tremendously. A tent, 
swing, croquet ground, and a few rustic seats 
about the lawn, gave an air of festivity ; a ham- 
mock in the porch invited the constitution- 
al idler, and a trout brook in the near hills 
rippled its welcome to the angler. Of course 
the boarders were expected to pay an extra 
price for all these pleasant little items and 
privileges; but people who have inherited 
their money, or obtained it easily, do not 
mind. They will have what they like, if they 
do have to pay well for it. And everything 
about Mrs. Dorothy’s premises had its price; 
and her boarders paid handsomely for their 
pleasures. The business promised well, and 
Ebeneazer’s grim features relaxed percepti- 
bly. They might have continued in the 
boarding line till this time if Mrs. Dorothy’s 
“Celestial” had not “sat down” too hard and 
suddenly upon her enterprise. Ah Lee was 
addicted to much mixed messes, and famous 
for ingredients and combinations never 
found in the cook-books. His knowledge 
of cryptogamic plants was so limited that he 
one day mistook the poisonous species for 
the species used as food, and substituted 
toadstools for mushrooms. The people who 
were not poisoned outright were so terribly 
scared that they made haste to leave the 
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house and neighborhood, and so Mrs. Dor- 
othy’s last business miracle was accomplish- 
ed. 

She sometimes goes out on a lecturing 
tour, and makes it pay her expenses. She 
is a good deal admired by the strong-minded 


sisterhood; by those women who shirk their 
household duties, and have special outside 
missions to perform. Mr. Ebeneazer cooks 
his own dinners, and washes his own dishes, 
and still he does not look entirely heart- 
broken when his business partner is absent. 
S. M. D. 





INSPIRATION. 


Along the radiant hill-top flushes morn, 
The cafion, yet unwaked, frowns grim and dark; 
But, showering vocal ecstacies, the lark 
Is mounting madly skyward to the dawn. 
The grizzly lies in heavy torpor yet, 
The panther sleeps in some convenient shade, 
And, just this moment peering through the glade, 
The deer has found the buckeye blossoms wet,— 
The lark alone full half an hour ago 
Thrilled from his slumber at the first, faint glow. 
So, only, O young Poet, shalt thou sing! 
Thy soul must lose its pride of strength and scorn, 
Must feel the hint of each diviner thing 
Before the torpid world beholds it dawn. 


Cuas. H. PHELPs. 





THE WILDS OF THE DARIEN.—I. 


Having learned of important discoveries 
on the Isthmus of Darien, said to be pecu- 
liarly favorable for the construction of an In- 
ter-Oceanic canal, and as, in the vicinity of 
the same were the abandoned mines of Cana, 
which had yielded more gold to Spain than 
any other mines, I decided to pay this doubly 
interesting region a visit. 

It was pleasant to leave the cold, boister- 
ous, freezing air of New York, with the prom- 
ise of breathing the warm balmy air of the 
West India Islands in a few days. The 
“Henry Chauncy” was put on her best time, 
and our hopes were soon realized. Again it 
was a pleasant relief to leave the hot, humid, 
pestilential atmosphere of Panama (where 

. the yellow fever prevailed, making victims of 





many) to breathe the pure air of the Pacific. 
A favorable tide drifted our canoe out during 
the night when all was still. The waters of 
the bay were unusually luminous. When its 
smooth surface was broken by the oars, there 
was revealed a bed of diamonds of the purest 
water. We had learned as one of the lessons 
of youth, that the richest gems were in deep 
ocean buried, “and it was not without toil 
they could be obtained.” Here they are 
near the surface, and it only requires that you 
dip your hand into the ocean-casket to have 
it covered with jewels. 

The following morning we were between 
the extensive group of Pearl Islands and the 
main land. Captain Charbey pointed out a 
small solitary island near us, on which lived 
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a lone woman. This singular solitude was 
explained by the report of hormble treat- 
ment inflicted at different times, on all who 
had stayed withher. Passing here on a sub- 
sequent occasion we were compelled to land 
to seek for water. With many misgivings not 
unmixed with curiosity we approached the 
island. We found no water; it had disap- 
peared. We found no woman; she had dis- 
appeared also. There was the lonely cabin 
in decay, indicating where she had lived; 
but the cabin was empty; the fountain was 
dry. Asolemn stillness prevailed. We gath- 
ered some pineapples, and a few shells from 
the beach, and then gladly left the desolate 
spot. 

The spacious mouth of the Gulf of San 
Miguel now opened before us. We entered 
and passed up to Boca Chica, (small mouth). 
I was told that if I should listen as I passed 
through here I would hear the fish sing. I 
listened but did not hear the singular music. 
The natives maintain that down in the depths 
of Boca Chica there is an enchanted cathe- 
dral where the fish sing only on certain days 
—saints’ days. This explanation allayed my 
disappointment for the time being; but I de- 
termined to pass here on a saint’s day—no 
difficult matter, as they occur almost every 
day of the year. To preserve continuity and 
allay undue expectation I will here add that 
on my return trip, I listened again—and again 
was I disappointed. It may not have been 
asaint’s day. At all events it was not the 
day on which the fish were wont to worship. 

There are many legends connected with 
this place—one of which I select. Many 
years ago, a man, light of heart, was passing 
through this narrow passage in his canoe, 
when there suddenly appeared before him a 
radiantly beautiful maiden. Her only orna- 
ment was a golden Fortuna on her head. 
It is said she had gold téeth and a gold comb, 
but of this there is a doubt, the story being 
probably I tinged with the fancy of those who 
were seeking that precious metal. As he 
stood transfixed by her dazzling beauty, she 
asked him in musical tones what he desired, 
for she was disposed to grant it whatever it 


might be. The golden Fortuna so glistened 





in his eyes and gladdened his heart that he 
asked for that. The nymph was justly in- 
censed at his want of gallantry and proper 
appreciation of her charms. She seized the 
sordid wretch about the waist, and bore him 
down to her domain, where, tradition says, 
he has been effectually cured of his love for 
gold, and now adores his bride alone, in the 
depths of Boca Chica. In substantiation of 
this they may frequently be heard singing 
their songs of love. Governor Don Andrea 
di Ariza in his official report for 1881, at- 
tempts to dispel the enchantment of this 
place, and will not allow even the fish a voice 
in the matter. He writes: 


** One natural feature very much to be admired is 
the narrowness of Boca Chica. On approaching it, 
in the summer season, when there are no freshets, a 
certain music is heard continually at the bottom of 
the passage, which the natives call the organ. 
Throughout the whole of the locality an extended 
organ, as it were, is heard playing, giving forth a 
pleasant sound, and at the same time sending up 
bubbles from the bottom. I have observed this very 
closely, and my conclusion is that the bed of the riv- 
er is rocky in that part, is porous like a sieve, and 
that some aérial current breaks through the holes, 
and playing upon the water, produces the sound.” 


The natives will not, however, accept so 
prosaic an explanation, but cling persistent- 
ly to the old traditions; and, to tell the truth, 
I cannot accept it either. 

Inasmuch as this curious phenomenon 
has had many singular explanations, I would 
here refer to the account lately published by 
an English surgeon, attempting to explain 
the cause of a peculiar music, heard only at 
one place, San Juan del Norte, and only in 
connection with an iron ship. His explana- 
tion is only a more profound mystification 
than that of Governor Ariza. 

Well, I didn’t hear the fish sing in Boca 
Chica, and was incredulous, although the 
native boatman maintained, with the persist- 
ency of superstition, that there was an en- 
chanted cathedral there, that the fish sang 
in it, and only on their favorite saints’ days, 
when the discussion was suddenly brought 
to a close by a strain of music which appear- 
ed to float on the water. 

“What is that ?” 
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“Tt is the singing fish; listen!” 

While on this subject, and to give proof 
positive of the singing fish, I will draw on 
notes of a subsequent date. I was passing 
down the Croupe river, which was flooded at 
the time ; the wild waters dashed against the 
impeding rocks, when all at once the air 
was filled with music, clear and loud, above 
the roaring waters. It was a delightful mel- 
ody. The men stood entranced. I felt be- 
wildered. What could it be? The men an- 
swered: ‘Espiritu del Monte.” No, it was 
not the spirit of the wood; it was the sing- 
ing fish. Three of the choir leaped into the 
canoe, and by their presence reminded me 
of those heard in the gulf. They were doubt- 
less going up the river to spawn, rejoicing at 
the approach of incubation. 

Again, still more positive testimony. My 
superintendent caught a fish a short distance 
from the place where I had heard the con- 
cert. Throwing it into a keg of water, he 
and the natives heard the same music. They 


were at a lossto know its origin until it was 
traced to the identical fish in the keg of 


water. The fish was said to be chocolate 
colored, with dark spots, and a round and 
prettily shaped body. Those that flounder- 
ed into my canoe were white. I am in hopes 
that the testimony is sufficient to prove that 
fish can and do sing. 

To resume our journey, we arrived at La 
Palma soon after having passed Boca Chica. 
It is a small village of open huts, the thatch- 
ed roofs being all that is required to protect 
them from the rain and sun. It is conven- 
iently located on the shelving beach. Hogs 
and high tides are the only scavengers re- 
quired. Population, African. Products, 
caoutchouc, and a bewildering quantity of 
india-rubber-looking babies. 

Opposite, and just above this place is the 
mouth of the Savana river, a large navigable 
stream. This is one of the reported routes 
of the contemplated ship canal, one Dr. Cul- 
len having reported that he had made an 
important discovery of a route possessing 
wonderful advantages and no impediments. 
He averred that he had frequently crossed 
alone from ocean to ocean, and furnished to 





the world a birds-eye view, in the way of a 
map, which showed that there was nothing 
in the way, and no distance worth mention- 
ing. There were but two hills—gentle ones, 
however—and they had considerately separ- 
ated, stepped aside, in order to allow the 
much needed canal to pass; and it passed— 
on the map. This very valuable information 
having been communicated, very properly, 
to his government, England, and through 
that government to the world, three great 
maritime powers sent out expeditions to sur- 
vey the route. They all met with hardship, 
suffering and loss of life, but failed to find 
the favorable route for a ship canal. The 
French and English failed to cross over the 
region of country that one man had crossed 
alone, as he said. The American party, under 
Lieut. Strain, did succeed in crossing, but 
their privations, suffering, and loss of life, 
would appear to disprove the statements of 
Dr. Cullen. It now appears that these state- 
ments were manufactured out of whole cloth, 
and that he never had crossed there. 

Half a tide took us to Chipigana, a much 
larger town. Population and products the 
same. At Chipigana we changed our mode 
of conveyance, giving up the big canoe or 
“bungo,” for the small canoe or “ chingo.” 
The tide was strong, the men with the pad- 
dles were strong, the liquor they drank was 
strong; and we reached Pinagana in one 
day, a distance of about sixty miles. We 
passed the mouths of the Maria and Tacke- 
tro rivers,on our right, and the Chucanake 
on our left. As we passed the mouth of this 
latter stream, the terrible trials of the Strain 
party were brought fresh to my mind. It 
was on this river they suffered so much, and 
lost so many lives. Here it was that the 
remnant of the party came out, rejoicing at 
the nearer approach to civilized life. Just 
above this is the old town of Real, said to 
be older than Panama; a small village now, 
with no evidence of its antiquity remaining, 
save the walls of a fort which are suspended 
and held up in mid-air by the roots and bod- 
ies of trees that have interlocked and em- 
braced the masonry, showing the power and 
supremacy of nature over man’s work. 
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We passed through Molenica, a still smaller 
place. This was to have been our starting 
point by land for Cana; but it was so unin- 
viting that we were easily persuaded to go on 
to Pinagana, but a few miles farther, where 
we arrived after nightfall, amid the firing of 
guns, and much rejoicing. I was as much 
surprised as gratified at the unlooked for 
demonstration, not having supposed that 
they, in this remote region, had learned of 
our intended visit. Nor did I suppose that 
they could be informed of my distinguished 
character, there being no newspapers in the 
country. And if there had been, they could 
not read. And if they could, it was not like- 
ly they would find my name among the no- 
table arrivals. They were in procession, 
marching towards me as I landed. It was 
evidently an occasion for a speech. But my 
unfamiliarity with the Spanish tongue depriv- 
ed me of an occasion for distinguishing my- 
self. However, greater men are not exempt 
from misfortune, and do get into awkward 
predicaments sometimes. 

These people appeared surprised too, as 
well they might, at my audacity in stopping 


in front of the image of the Virgin without 
crossing myself and bowing. The men were 
in front, armed with guns, and the women, 
dressed in white, were following, bearing aloof 
the image brilliantly lighted up with candles, 
and there was every evidence of their being 


satisfied with themselves. The Jus Politico, 
who happened to be near, evidently suppos- 
ing that I must be a very distinguished char- 
acter to have so much audacity, took me un- 
der his charge and housed me for the night. 

We were here persuaded to try to reach 
Cana by water instead of by land. No one 
knew whether we could go there by the river 
ornot. But as there were none who knew the 
way by land, and as we were desirous to see 
more of the newly discovered route for the 
ship canal, we at once prepared for the trip 
by hiring men and “chingoes.” In due 
course of time, which in this country means 
a long time, we got off, poling instead of 
paddling our way, being above the influence 
of the tide. These light canoes are propell- 
ed in this manner very fast. 





Suddenly the silence was broken by a fear- 
ful noise, a roaring like that ofa lion. I was 
apprehensive of the approach of some terri- 
ble animal, but the men paid not the least 
attention to the noise, smiled at my wonder- 
ing look, and allayed my fears by telling me 
it was only a monkey, and the most insignifi- 
cant of all the monkey race at that. Mem.: 
it appears to me that if the people of the civ- 
ilized world would pay as little attention to 
the prototypes of these howling monkeys there 
would be considerably less noise and possibly 
more progress. 

In preparing our bed for the night we were 
careful not to get too near the dark, gloomy 
woods, filled with all manner of serpents and 
animals. During the night I was surprised 
by the appearance, at intervals, of a brilliant 
light in the dense forest. It suggested a fire- 
brand, or, to ultra civilization, the light of a 
cigar; but it proved to be a fire-bug, which 
in this region is large and wonderfully lumin- 
ous. We had one caught. I placed it in 
the beak of a bird which is large and semi- 
transparent, and it afforded light to go to bed 
by in our large and airy chamber, ‘under the 
canopy of heaven. Put a few of these little 
creatures in a glass and one can read by their 
light. A few of them arranged in the jet 
black hair of the negro belles, adds to the 
native charms of the light-hearted and, with 
this addition, light-headed beauties. 

On the forenoon of the third day out, we 
met a small party of Paya Indians, probably 
patrolling as sentinels, as they are very care- 
ful in guarding against admixture with other 
tribes. One of the men was exceedingly 
proud of his bright blue attire, which, as it 
was of nature’s furnishing, was of course a 
perfect fit. He was painted from head to 
foot with a dye procured from a berry in- 
digenous to this country. 

As the mouth of the Paya river is the 
point of divergence, from the lately reported 
route for the Ship Canal, I will briefly state 
the main features. Chipigana is at the head 
of navigation for vessels of any considerable 
tonnage. Thence to the mouth of the Paya 
river, the distance is about one hundred miles, 
owing to the serpentine windings of the river. 
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From the mouth of the Paya to the Indian 
village it is about twenty miles; across to the 
Cacareta river, about twenty miles; and 
down that river to its junction with the Atra- 
to, about eighty miles, if I am correctly in- 
formed. This makes the entire distance 
from deep water to deep water, two hundred 
and twenty miles. My information about 
the Cacareta river, and land transit, is deriv- 
ed from a party of Caoutcharocs who recently 
forced their way across. They say there are 
no hills to¢ross. Our barometer showed an 
elevation of one hundred and fifty feet at the 
mouth of the Paya; and we presumed that 
fifty feet more would be attained at the Paya 
village. How much more may be attained 
in the land transit I have no means of learn- 
ing; probably no more than could be easily 
cut through without having to resort to tun- 
neling. So it would appear that there are no 
insurmountable difficulties thus far. The 
great distance will be the worst objection to 
this route. But I think one obstacle which 


would be almost insurmountable, is the low 
delta through which it would have to be cut, 


and the large rivers which it would have to 
traverse, any one of which would inundate 
and fill up the canal even if it were possible 
to complete the work. I came to the con- 
clusion that the most probable, practicable 
route is that which was located and surveyed 
long ago by De Lasabla, and now adopted 
by De Lesseps. 

Toresume our journey. We continued on 
up the Tingero, the water becoming more 
shoal and rapid. It was the summer or dry 
season. The depth of water on the shoals 
was barely sufficient to allow the light canoes 
to pass, and the men were obliged to get out 
and pull them over the rapids. It was a wild 
region and to make it more interesting, our 
men had no knowledge of this part of the 
country. We reached, at length, the mouth 
of the Panosa river. This river, like the 
Paya, heads in the low divide between here 
and the Atrato, or rather in the adjacent 
mountains, flowing down into the depres- 
sions. A party of French engineers, several 
years since, passed through by this river, look- 
ing for the newly reported canal route. Pass- 





ing on, we reached on the fifth day out the 
junction of two streams of nearly equal size, 
neither of which was navigable for canoes. 
We concluded that it was the junction of the 
Rio Grande and Sitegante; and, as the Cana 
river enters into the latter stream we camped 
and made preparations for the land travel. 

Some of the men went hunting, soon re- 
turning with three big black monkeys, which 
they cooked and ate with apparent relish. 
That no portion might be lost they erected a 
scaffold, on which they placed the limbs, long 
tails, and heads, under which they built a fire, 
thus preserving the meat. Looking at the 
limbs and skulls on the scaffold I was remind- 
ed so much of the dissecting room that I 
felt no inclination to follow the customs of 
the country. If this was a weakness, I can 
at least congratulate myself on being free from 
cannibalistic propensities. 

There is great abundance of game in these 
wilds. The large Tapir, the flesh of which 
is eatable and very good, was seen in num- 
bers as we came up the river. Wild hogs 
are in great abundance. Seina (a small 
hog); deer; rabbits, as they are called (they 
are not like the English hare or any other 
rabbit, being much larger, with heavy body, 
short legs, and partly amphibious); turkey; 
perduice (like a game fowl); partridges; pig- 
eons; muscovy ducks; and a great;variety of 
other birds. But the monkey appears to be 
preferred by the natives. 

The following morning we started on the 
land travel, ascending a divide between the 
two streams. The men in advance had to 
cut their way through the undergrowth, the 
broken and percipitous soil inducing the 
guide to seek the most elevated ground. It 
soon became apparent to me that we were 
changing our course materially; but I did 
not like to interfere with the Indian guide, 
for, although he had never been there be- 
fore he was presumably to be trusted, as all 
Indians are supposed to possess the instinct 
of the animal that goes with unerring cer- 
tainty from place to place. We were brought 
to a halt on the precipitous banks of a river, 
and one of the men clambered down, and 
found the water running the wrong way, 
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that is the same direction we were going, 
whereas we supposed we were going up the 
river. Not only was it running the wrong 
way, but it was the wrong river, and we were 
on a direct line for the camp we had left in 
the morning. 

Although I was aware of the divergence 
of the guide, yet this discovery of being turn- 
ed round so completely confused me, that I 
could not make out the course we had come. 
‘ As we found our faces turned towards the 
camp, we traveled in that direction, arriving 
there the same day. The next day we sent 
out the men, instructing them to find Cana, 
if possible, before returning. The second 
day they returned and reported the route 
impracticable. 

All we could do now, (and that was quite 
easy) was to go down the river again. Al- 
though easier than going up, it was not so 
safe. There was great danger that the frail 
canoes would be dashed to pieces against 
the rocks. Yet how pleasantly and rapidly 
we flew along beneath the overhanging 
branches of the dense forests. The pend- 
ant parasitic vines reached down to the 
water, and their brilliant hued flowers floated 
on the surface. The water rushed under 
the broad wing-like leaves, and they appear- 
ed animated with life. On every side the 
dense redundant growth, reveling in the 
harmony of nature, and clinging, climbing, 
twining, in one endless embrace. 

We found traces of a camp where Indians 
had stopped since we passed up, doubtless 
looking after us. They claim the country 
above the mouth of the Paya, and will not 
allow Coutcheron or others to enter it, ex- 
cept for the purpose of trading. We met 
with the party near the Paya, and had a 
friendly talk, one of our men being a domes- 
ticated Indian. From them we learned that 
the land transit around the rapids, which we 
were trying to find, was on the opposite side 
of the river, and that after passing there 
water transportation could again be used. 
While making a sketch of this interesting 
group of Indians—a father and three sons, 
as I subsequently learned—my attention 


was particularly attracted by the animated 
Vou, IV—6. 





expression of the father, as he was talking to 
our men. What a fine, genial, warm-heart- 
ed fellow he must be! He happened to 
turn in my direction, and seeing me look 
at my book, and then at him, a sudden 
change came over his face. If a look could 
annihilate, I should there and then have end- 
ed all my travels and troubles. I must say 
that while the genial, social expression was 
engaging, the stern look of defiance was still 
more so. It showed an independent spirit 
that would not be trifled with. 

The two elder boys were so different in 
contour that I could not believe them to be 
brothers. They were, however; but by dif- 
ferent mothers. I was somewhat surprised 
to find them so light colored in this tropical 
region. This was doubtless owing to the 
fact that the rays of the sun seldom reach 
them in their dense forest homes. The 
father and eldest son were fine specimens of 
the genus homo. Indeed I do not recollect 
ever having seen a finer looking Indian than 
the father, or a handsomer youth than the 
son. One of our party gave the latter a 
cigar. He took it with a listless air of indif- 
ference, and puffed it in the same noncha- 
lant manner, showing us, in language strong- 
er than words, that he was not unfamiliar 
with some of our vices. 

There is a peculiar interest attaching to 
this people, probably more than to any other 
race now onearth. They claim to be direct 
descendants of the Aztecs. They are of 
the same race, probably, that dotted North 
America with ¢umult. From their traditions, 
it would appear that this portion of that once 
great race did not remain to witness the 
shame and degradation of their people, but 
leaving their once happy homes, and the 
monuments of their former glory, wended 
their way south, until they reached the Isth- 
mus of Darien. Here, between the two 
continents, they found a secure retreat from 
the cruel Christian invader in these im- 
measurable and impenetrable wilds. Thus 
shielded by Nature, they have maintained 
their freedom to this day. They preserve 
what appears to be an authentic traditional 
history of their former greatness, the con- 
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quest of their people, and their migration 
here; and maintain, with undiminished faith, 
that they are again to return to their former 
homes to sway the scepter over their ran- 
somed people. 

These Paya Indians are but a small band, 
and in common with some other bands, live 
on the streams which have their source in the 
dividing range of mountains between the At- 
lantic and Pacific, (the Chucanaku and some 
others). They are the outposts guarding the 
main body which inhabits the Northern coast. 
All together they compose but a small band. 

This section of country was Spain’s most 
cherished possession, the Golden Castile 
which furnished her more of the precious 
metal than any other of her possessions; and 
was guarded by her with miserly care. I 
can count as many as eight military posts 
here in the interior. The one at Cana alone 
had as many as two thousand soldiers, besides 
the civilian population. Yet with all these 


forces and all these precautions, with all the 
energy of that then powerful nation, Spain 


was unable to cope with and subdue this 
small tribe of Indians, who not only pre- 
vented the powerful enemy from penetrating 
into their country, but continually harassed 
her soldiers and citizens, keeping up a pred- 
atory warfare as long as she held a footsep 
of the soil. All other tribes in her posses- 
sions had been: brought under the dominion 
ofthe church. But this small band with Spar- 
tan valor defied her to the death; and with 
more than Spartan success, have held their 
Thermopyle, and are likely to remain secure 
in this, their last resting place on earth. 
They are as proud of their descent as the 
vainest noble, and more careful in guarding 
their pure Aztec blood than any royal family. 
Their women are carefully guarded from all 
other races. The bare suspicion of inter- 
course with one of another race is sufficient 
to condemn to death. An instance of this 
is told. A woman having an Abino child, 
they at once decreed her death. But soon 
other women had white children with pink 
eyes like the first. And the more mothers 
destroyed, the more of these suspicious-look- 
ing children. — As their seclusion prevented 





access to any other than their own race, the 
sage men were at a loss to know whence 
these fledglings came. They went into 
council, and after due deliberation came to 
the conclusion that the Great Spirit was pun- 
ishing them for their cruel treatment of their 
women by sending the detested white chil- 
dren among them. They punished no more 
mothers of Abinos, and thus so soon as the 
women ceased to dread the punishment, 
the result of their fear disappeared. 

I learned but one instance ofa cross in their 
stock. It occurred at the time the colonies 
of Spain were maintaining a war for inde- 
pendence. An Englishman by the name 
of Robinson, having fitted out a vessel at 
San Domingo, with it he opened and perse- 
cuted a free trade with those Indians and 
others. When in the Archipelago of San 
Blas, an Indian and his daughter came on 
board his vessel. The strong drink with 
which the Captain plied him, overcame the 
father, and the strong will overcame the 
daughter. When time revealed to the terri- 
fied maiden her condition, she fled into the 
wilds of the forest, and their remained until 
she gave birth to a male child. She then 
sought the sea-coast to watch for the vessel 
of the few trader. When the vessel appear- 
ed she stealthily conveyed the child to his 
father. He took it, and had it carefully 
raised, and instructed in useful arts. When 
grown to manhood he took him to his place 
of nativity, and told the Indians he was of 
their proud race, demanding that he should 
be received and treated as such. They re- 
fused. He drew up his vessel with shotted 
guns, and enforced his demand by threaten- 
ing to blow down their town. They went 
into council, and wisely determined that it 
would be better to receive one, although his 
blood were tainted, than to have many de- 
stroyed, and their casas knocked into splin- 
ters about their heads. The young man 
was received amongst them. They have 
ever since had cause of rejoicing, having not 
only escaped punishment, but having gained 
one who has taught them much useful 
knowledge, and who rules over them with 
wisdom and justice. O.M. WozENcRAFT. 
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NOTE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA for a long time 
past has been in a bad way. It is now several 
months since THE CALIFORNIAN, in a series of 
notes, first called public attention to this matter, 
and the investigations which have since been made 
establish the truth of the statements then advanc- 
ed. There seems to be a total demoralization, and 
lack of organization—a sort of ‘‘go as you please” 
system in each department. Now, it is only a few 
years since the University was inaugurated with 
great eclat, A princely endowment was settled on 
it. The leading citizens of the State were its spon- 
sors. It was published to the world that here at 
last, in this State of California, a great university 
had thrown open its doors and invited students, re- 
gardless of race or sex, to enter without money and 
without price. Many availed themselves of the op- 
portunity. The classes filled rapidly. For a while 
it seemed as if an institution of learning had been 
founded, that for all time should bea reservoir of 
intellectual inspiration for a great people. How has 
this promise been fulfilled? What have we now? 
An academy afflicted with the dry rot. 


AS A MATTER OF COURSE, any attempt at heroic 
treatment in such a case is sure to be met by a storm 
of senseless abuse. Whoever attempts to secure a 
more vigorous administration, to substitute efficiency 
for inefficiency, may expect to be accused of enmity 
to the University which he is trying to benefit, and 
of no end of political, personal, and unworthy mo- 
tives. It will make little difference that high per- 
sonal regard and esteem delayed the reform so long 
as tobealmost culpable. The fact that it is attempted 
at all will be sufficient. But the public, judging dis- 
interestedly of the facts, will accord the Board of 
Regents the support which is due them in their pain- 
ful task, which as public officers they could delay 
no longer. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Michigan, 
and other colleges, are coming here with their exam- 
inations, and taking away the students from the very 
doors of the home institution. Parents are expend- 
ing large sums, and sending their sons long journeys 
to get the education which ought to be supplied at 
Berkeley. And meantime the State is expending 
thousands of dollars annually to graduate a mere 
handful of students. These are facts to which the 
Board of Regents could no longer shut their eyes. 
The time has come, has almost passed, for any con- 
sideration except the vigorous reorganization of the 
University. The Committee of Investigation found 
matters worse than was supposed: 
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‘‘As a consequence of this want of administration 
the University is drifting, and a want of order, activ- 
ity, and enthusiasm prevades the whole. The Faculty, 
not well united, needs direction; studies require to be 
relatively adjusted ; and the whole intellectual and mor- 
al force of the University brought to bear upon one 
point : the increase of intellectual activity and scholar- 
ly manners. 

‘‘The committee do not find that the University has 
any vital sympathy or connection with the progress of 
education, and in some of the departments outgrown 
methods are still adhered to. The want of a guiding 
sympathetic mind is manifest in the University as a 
whole, and in all its parts. 

‘‘Impressed as the committee are by these facts, and 
feeling the imperative necessity of change for the better, 
they have carefully considered what changes ought to 
be made. They have bestowed upon the whole sub- 
ject much thought and attention, and the confidence 
they feel in the recommendations they present to the 
Board, is only equaled by the sense of duty that urges 
them.” 


WE MUST HAVE A VIGOROUS UNIVERSITY. The 
Pacific coast cannot get along without it. Our in- 
tellectual and moral future is in no small degree de- 
pendent upon it. And the true friend of education 
and of the University is not he who stands for its stag- 
nation, but for its progress. No man has a personal 
claim upon its presidency or upon any of its profess- 
orships. Each holds position upon the condition of 
being the best man for the place, of infusing life and 
energy into the work, of building up the institution 
to the mental and moral grandeur of which it is capa- 
ble. Every citizen should insist upon this, for the 
State has the most intimate and direct interest in the 
result. Individual citizens of wealth, here and there, 
may be able to send their sons East or abroad. But 
for every young man who can have these advantages 
there are five hundred who must be educated here, 
or not at all. As a State we cannot lean on Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut. Even Michigan is too far 
for that. We must have live men and a live univer- 
sity, if we expect to keep up with the world which is 
swinging along at no snail’s gait. There are men in 
the chairs of the University of California whose pres- 
ence would honor any institution inthe world. There 
are others whose continued service has only the more 
clearly demonstrated their incapacity. Regardless of 
personal sympathies or friendships the Regents pro- 
pose to advance the former and to weed out the lat- 
ter, and to place in the executive office of president 
some man who has the administrative ability which 
the position demands. It is a step which should 
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have been taken long since, and in taking it now they 
will have the support of every person who desires to 
see the University builded up to take advantage of 
its almost unlimited possibilities. The vigor or stag- 
nation of this institution of learning is a consideration 
of more importance to the people of the Pacific coast 
than the mighty question as to whether Mr. Blaine 
or Mr. Conkling shall preside over the destinies of 
the New York custom-house. And it is well, occa- 
sionally to withdraw our contemplation from the af- 
fairs of our sister States, in order to ascertain how we 
may infuse a little more energy into those which have 
a more immediate bearing upon our own welfare. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Board of Re- 
gents, President John Le Conte tendered his resig- 
nation as President of the University, and hereafter 
will give his entire attention to his professorial 
duties. In justice to this gentleman it should be said 
that the position of President was not sought by him, 
that the bent of his mind is scientific rather than 
administrative, and that he has been willing at any 
time to lay down the executive office and devote his 
time exclusively to his specialty. He has suffered 
somewhat in this matter by the ill-timed zeal of his 
friends; but he is a scholar of too much distinction 
and a gentleman of too much merit to -be much in- 
jured even by injudicious partisanship. Beyond mak- 





ing a commencement in the way of reform, the 
meeting of the Board was not otherwise especially 
noteworthy, unless it was for the opportunity offered 
to the ‘‘class of ’81,” and by them eagerly embraced, 
of making themselves immortally ridiculous by a 
fulmination against two of the professors. It would 
not, perhaps, be the least serious of the charges 
which might be brought against the latter, that they 
were in any way instrumental in graduating the ebul- 
lient young gentlemen who issued this manifesto. 


A CLEAN FACE is a desirable thing in a magazine 
as well as in an individual. Realizing this THE CAL- 
IFORNIAN comes out this month in a complete new 
face of type which has been procured at a large cost 
for the use of the magazine, and which will be re- 
served exclusively for that purpose. Readers will 
observe that it is much clearer and handsomer than 
the old type. Very many subscribers who suffered 
from weakness of eyes or near-sightedness, found 
cause for complaint in the latter, especially in the 
finer print at the back of the book. Such, we are 
glad to believe, will now have no difficulty on that 
score. Magazines will hereafter be wrapped ‘‘flat” 
instead of ‘‘rolled,” and other improvements will be 
adopted as they suggest themselves. The ‘‘ boom” 
is coming west, and THE CALIFORNIAN proposes 
to be ready for it. 
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The Pacific coast is a test crucible for new-fledged 
artists, particularly those who have studied in Europe. 
It is a destroying test for a man of talent, a difficult 
one for a man of genius. 

A person of mediocre abilities, living in an art cen- 
ter like Paris or Munich, constantly under the influ- 
ence of the best old and new paintings, may easily 
become saturated with art impressions which he con- 
sciously or unconsciously reproduces in work which 
he may or may not believe to be original. He lives 
at high pressure, stimulated by the painting he sees 
constantly produced and by the intoxicating enthusi- 
asm of belonging to a most illustrious fraternity. At 
this time he surpasses himself, and proud of his own 
precocious skill, thinks his education well begun and 
comes home to win fame and fortune in his native 
land. 

At home he is thrown on his own unaided re- 
sources. He must see nature with his own eyes, reap 
impressions and portray ideas with his own hand with 
no established precedents or great masters to look to 
for advice or stimulus. He must be contented to do 
well, if he can, in spite of a comparatively unappre- 





ARTISTS. 


ciative, non-purchasing public. He must live within 
himself and for his art—a thing of which only a great 
nature is capable. If he is not deep, critical and in- 
trospective he will fall. If he is not in deadly earnest 
he will lose his self-respect and sell his talents by do- 
ing cheap, unworthy work—not for the necessities 
but for the luxuries of life. It is always possible for 
an artist to make a living on this coast, and it would 
be better for one to do the very best of which he is 
capable, and sell it for a song if necessary, than to do 
himself the injury of producing wretched stuff that is 
hardly worth the pittance paid forit. He had better 
benefit an ungrateful public to any extent than trifle 
with the talents he should hold sacred. It is an ex- 
periment yet to be tried, that a man of strong will 
should realize his danger and attempt to guide him- 
self by patient care over the treacherous depths and 
shoals of a new existence. 

The Pacific coast wants an Art Messiah and will 
have no art existence until one arises. We needa 
grand central figure whose life and character shall set 
the example for others to follow. We are not, like 
the Eastern States, near enough to the old world to 
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have their cultivation engrafted upon us. We must 
create for ourselves. 

Our country is one vast, almost untouched bonan- 
za for the painter. Nature has not failed to do her 
share. As for our public—it is no more sufficient 
than any other to cultivate the artist. It is the ar- 
tist who must cultivate the public, and the right 
man will know how to begin the work. 

The local artists, those who have lived and work- 
ed among us for years, particularly the landscape 
painters, have never had justice done them. Fig- 
ure painting, with the usual accessories, is much the 
same everywhere, and very common-place in San 
Francisco. Landscape painting, as it exists here, is 
vigorous, characteristic and original. We have a 
splendid field for the genre painter that has been left 
untouched, but there are artists among us whose 
landscapes would find an honorable place in any ex- 
hibition, Eastern or European. People who have 
been abroad, who get their ideas of landscape paint- 
ing from pictures seen in European exhibitions, do not 
realize that the mannerisms of Old World local art 
would be hopelessly absurd and unreal applied to 
Californian landscape, and that landscape painting in 
California is nothing if not original. Take for instance 
the grey greens and veiled atmosphere of favorite 
French artists as contrasted with the transparent at- 
mosphere and vigorous brilliant tones of our own land- 
scape. A Californian in order to make his picture 
‘*Frenchy,” an idea much admired by many, would 
have to do so by adopting a foreign tone and treatment 
and sacrificing all truth to nature and local color. His 
landscape would then be a miserable hodge-podge, 
neither one thing nor another, and, humiliating to 
confess, would undoubtedly ‘‘sell well.” But our 
artists, those who are worthy the name, have as a 
class realized that to trifle with truth is a penny-wise 
pound-foolish policy. If you force a public that 
wants educating to admire false work you cannot 
expect that same public to appreciate or patronize 
what is true. If our artists will only remain true 
to nature and to art, there is opportunity and ma- 
terial in California for a school of landscape paint- 
ers, that shall have an honored place in Art history, 
and our hardy pioneers, who have been the first to 
see and to do, will receive the fame they deserve. 


There is a summer lull in local art at present. 
With the exception of Mr. Brush’s pictures there has 
been nothing of note recently placed on exhibition. 
“‘The Wedding Procession,” already mentioned, 
“‘Miggles, from Bret Harte’s story” and a small 
study—the head of a young girl—all by Mr. Brush, 
are now on exhibition at Morris & Kennedy’s. Mr. 
Brush’s work is certainly devoid of mannerisms for 
there is scarcely a trace of the same hand or handi- 
work in any two of the three pictures. It is,almost 
incredible that an artist capable of the vigorous mod- 
eling in the figure of ‘‘ Miggles” should be;contented 





to put before the public the comparatively weak fig- 
ures in the ‘* Wedding Procession”; or that one who 
could paint that remarkable head of a young girl, a 
work of real style and the strong look of individuality 
about it that indicates a portrait, should be satisfied 
with the comparatively valueless face of ‘‘ Miggles.” 
There is no law to prevent any man’s work from be- 
ing a trifle uneven at times, but it behooves an artist 
in any profession to learn that the public is a jealous 
task-master who demands that,a thing once well done 
shall be ever after improved upon. The large paint- 
ing of ‘‘ Miggles” is in its conception a disappoint- 
ment, in its treatment a pleasant surprise. There is 
less latitude allowable in the conception of Bret 
Harte’s characters than in those of most writers. His 
people are vivid, personal and alive, flesh and blood 
realities from first to last. There is nothing vague 
or misty about them, and very little room for argu- 
ment. Mr. Brush’s ‘‘ Miggles” is very fax from Mr. 
Harte’s. The picture represents no particular episode 
of the story. It is the interior of the hut, and ‘‘ Mig- 
gles” seated on the floor before a smouldering fire 
has fallen asleep, her head on the shaggy shoulder of 
her bear watch-dog, ‘‘Joaquin.” Both are seen in 
profile. The face of ‘‘ Miggles” is delicate and sad, 
but otherwise characterless; the features are small 
and refined. The attitude, though graceful, is as 
destitute of meaning as the face. Mr. Brush’s ‘‘ Mig- 
gles” would never be capable of leading a wild and 
lonely existence, of standing off the men whose atten- 
tions annoyed her, of swearing, of capturing and tam- 
ing a grizzly cub. Even awake she could never have 
the flashing eyes, gleaming teeth, unkempt hair and 
expressive face of the ‘‘ Miggles” we all know. She 
could never have been guilty of a wild past; she is 
too young to have had a past. She is not the type 
of woman to have sacrificed all to her splendid moth- 
erly care of poor ‘‘Jim.” The character of ‘‘ Mig- 
gles” is full of individuality and meaning. Even in 
repose there should be something in face and attitude 
to tell the tale. 

As a work of art the picture is a pleasing composi- 
tion, broad and striking—a picture that gives evi- 
dence of decided talents and promise of a future for 
the industrious young artist. The execution of the 
figure is excellent, the modeling, especially in the 
neck and arms, strong and realistic. The accessories 
with the exception of the bear which is weak, are 
painted with force and style, and excellent in color. 
As a character portrait it is weak and insufficient; 
as a work of art it is worthy the enviable reputation 
it has already won. 

Mr. Brush deserves credit for his choice of a char- 
acteristic Californian subject. It is to be hoped that 
this will not be his last, nor his best attempt to il- 
lustrate Bret Harte. 


Mr. Hubert Herkomer, a very prominent English 
artist, has set on foot a movement in which there are 
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enormous possibilities. He proposes to revolution- 
ize sign-painting and pictorial advertising, and make 
them ‘‘an opportunity for displaying art to the pop- 
ulace.” He himself has already taken the initial 
step by designing and engraving a suberb poster. 
Professor Richmond of Edinburgh, has advised that 
a body of artists should form a guild, and execute 
these pictorial advertisements themselves. There is 
a splendid field for a reform of this kind in San Fran- 
cisco, where all classes, rich and poor, seem equally 





interested in sign painting, theatrical posters, and 
pictorial advertisements. These so-called ‘‘ pictures 
of the poor” might be made a valuable means of art 
education, and a thing of beauty instead of hor- 
ror. Perhaps if blank, outstanding walls were bet- 
ter covered, it would shame our architects to bet- 
ter work. A well written and interesting article 
on the subject, entitled, ‘‘The Streets as Art Gal- 
leries,” is to be found in the Magazine of Art for 
May. 





SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


HOT ICE. 


Some time ago an English chemist, T, Carnelly, 
called attention to the fact that he could, by suffi- 
ciently diminishing the atmospheric pressure in a 
peculiarly constructed apparatus, heat ice to high 
temperature without its melting. This seeming to 
aim at a fundamental fact of physics excited great 
attention and it was therefore tested by other experi- 
menters, and it was indeed found that ice could be 
introduced into a glass vessel and the atmospheric 
pressure so diminished that the glass of the vessel 
could be softened by the heat without melting the 
contained ice. But when a small thermometer was 
introduced into the apparatus, so that its bulb was 
enclosed in the ice it was found that the temperature 
of the ice was not raised above the melting point, 
but remained at a temperature just below its melting 
point. The explanation is simple in that under the 
diminished pressure the volatization of the ice takes 
place so rapidly that the heat absorbed in evapora- 
tion is sufficient to keep the ice from attaining a 
temperature higher than its melting point, and the 
ice passes apparently directly into the gaseous state. 


BURNING OF CITY REFUSE. 


The disposition to be made of the refuse of cities 
and large towns without endangering the health of 
the city on its vicinity, is always a matter if interest. 
In certain towns in England and Germany this 
object has been sought to be attained by the use of 
a peculiar furnace which consists of a number of 
compartments where the matter is carbonized. The 
refuse-matter is introduced at the top and falls into 
a series of inclined planes, which transmit it slowly 
by a spiral motion toward the grate below. During 
its progress downward the mass becomes sufficiently 
dried so that it is readily carbonized on the grate be- 
low, from which it is raked as charcoal and cooled by 
water. The smaller portion of the refuse, which is 





burned to ashes is utilized by mixing the ashes with 
lime and selling as mortar. Scrap-iron which comes 
from the furnace, introduced with the refuse, is col- 
lected and sold. The furnace in use at Burman- 
tofts consists of six compartments and is capable of 
consuming over fifteen tons of waste matter in twen- 
ty-four hours. 

The total refuse actually consumed in two and 
a half years amounted to 30,041 tons. The furnace 
has been adopted in Leeds, Kralingen, near Rotten- 
dam, Derby, Warrington and other towns. 


INTERESTING SYNTHESIS OF ORGANIC 
ACIDS. 


An interesting observation has been made by Bar- 
toli, that when, in decomposing water by means of 
a galvanic current, carbon electrodes are used in- 
stead of platinum the amount of oxygen given off 
at the positive pole is less than usual; hence a cer- 
tain portion must have disappeared in some other 
form. He finds that this oxygen enters into com- 
bination with carbon to form carbonic acid to a 
certain extent, but that other portions enter into 
more complex reactions to form certain less simple 
organic acids, mellitic and hemi-mellitic acids, usual- 
ly only to be obtained by more complex processes. 


SANITARY INFLUENCE OF OZONE. 


E. Chappins finds that ozone has the power of 
destroying the germs which are the cause of fermen- 
tation and decay. He collected dust from the air 
on pieces of cotton, and then subjected some of 
these pieces of cotton to the action of ozone, and 
then the cotton was introduced into liquids favoring 
the development of the germs. In these cases 
when the cotton had been submitted to ozone, no 
effect was produced even in twenty days, while in 
those when the cotton had not been acted upon tur- 
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bidity was produced in a few days, thus showing that 
those particular germs were killed by the ozone. As 
ozone is generally accepted as occurring in the atmos- 
phere in variable quantities according to locality and 
temporary circumstances, and as the spread of many 
contagious diseases is usually attributed to germs of 
low organisms, it would be of great interest to see 
whether any connection can be established between 
the sanitary condition of a place, and the amount 
of ozone present in the air. 


WHEN Professor Jordan and Mr. Gilbert, the ac- 
complished icthyologists, were on this coast last year, 





gathering statistics concerning the Pacific fisheries, 
for the Census Bureau, they made a collection of the 
fishes which range between San Diego and Puget 
Sound. The specimens were forwarded to the 
Smithsonian at Washington, where they were duly 
identified and arranged. The Smithsonian has sent 
a duplicate collection to the California Academy of 
Sciences, so that now that society has a very exten- 
sive local icthyological collection. The new speci- 
mens will shortly be prepared, arrayed, and indexed, 
so that hereafter persons interested in this branch of 
science will have accurately identified types at a con- 
venient point for comparison and study. The Acad- 
emy’s collection of food fishes is now very complete.’ 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND SAV- 
I0UR, JESUS CHRIST, translated out of the Greek: 
being the version set forth A. D. 1611, compared 
with the most ancient authorities, and revised A. 
D. 1881. Printed for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Oxford: At the University Press. 
1881. For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co. 

What matters who uttered a thought, if it be true? 
When Seneca says: ‘‘ The Spirit of God is with us, 
yea within us,” is the truth any the less divine than 
when Paul says the same thing in the words: ‘‘ Ye 
are the temple of the Holy Spirit.” What matters 
the form of words so it fully conveys the thought or 
sentiment of the writer? The sacredness of truth is 
not in the words or sound, but in the sense conveyed. 
The words that are holy to one may be false and pro- 
fane to another. Let the expression, or form of 
words, be varied so as to carry the true sense to the 
minds it addresses, by all means. 

The revision of the New Testament, just come to 
hand, (with promise that the same service shall be 
completed for the Old in three or four years) is a rec- 
ognition that this is the proper thing to be done. It 
confesses that the form of words which has been 
made familiar to us from childhood as ‘‘ sacred writ,” 
in the family and Sunday-school, and from the pul- 
pit, but imperfectly expresses the ancient words for 
which it stands in many cases, in some not at all. 
It changes that form more or less on every page. 
It almost shocks our reverence by the unfamiliar 
shapes it substitutes. But in almost every instance 
a little reflection will discover that it would be con- 
tending for the sound against the sense to insist on 
retaining the old. Let children hear and learn only 
the new phrase, and they will miss nothing which we 
have received from the old, save the errors. Indeed 
there will be many to wish that the revisers had gone 
further, and dropped their archaisms in verbs and 
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pronouns and syntax, which the Quakers still retain 
in their common speech. A fictitious sacredness has 
gathered upon them. They tend to keep up the 
hurtful illusion that holiness is in the form, and not 
in the essence of truth. There is a strong disposition 
in human nature to indulge in a kind of official 
Fourth of July reverence for ‘‘ The God of our Fath- 
ers,” to the neglect of a proper regard for our own 
God. What the world needs just now is a little 
more respect paid to the God of our fathers’ chil- 
dren. It will be a great gain when we get a religion 
brought down to date. So long as its language is 
an archaism, its sentiment and practice are in danger 
of being put in the same category. When we shall 
learn to worship in the language we use at work it 
will be easier to blend the spirit and power of reli- 
gion with daily affairs. Praying in modern English 
will help modernize true Christian practice. The 
revisers have taken a step in the right. And now 
that they are facing that way, let us hope they will 
keep stepping. 

Their work is fairly well done. Not so well, prob- 
ably, as a single hand, with a genius for the busi- 
ness, familiar with all the help, and free from the 
conditions of codperation and adhesion to the old 
version with which they were trammeled, would have 
done. Linguistic geniuses are almost as rare as 
great poets. One gifted with the natural intuition 
of the force and scope of words (implying a very high 
order of intellect) would be better for such service 
than threescore average philosophers. This new 
version comes from a committee which was chosen 
to represent all the leading branches of the English 
speaking Protestant church, British and American. 
Compromise was necessarily the order of the day. 
Had there been one of this superior order among 
them, he could hardly have been allowed his way. 
Yet those who are not fully satisfied with the result 
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must remember that the business of the committee 
was translation, not reform. It was not a question 
with them whether their author spoke infallibly, but 
simply what he meant to say. As it is not the part 
of the translator of any ancient classic to read into 
his author better meanings, or what he ought to have 
meant, or to cover his weaknesses under a finer style, 
but simply to say what he did mean, and as nearly 
as possible in a style that represents his own idiom; 
so the duty of these revisers was done when they had 
put the ancient words before them into English that 
would bring the very thought and feeling of the orig- 
inal writer as fully as possible into the mind of the 
modern reader. Not theirs to criticize the substance, 
or amend the inspiration. Probably no translation, 
tried by this standard, ever reached a higher mark. 
A few changes in the old version seem for the worse: 
as where ‘‘epistle” is substituted for the homely 
Saxon word ‘‘letter”; and where the true phrase: 
‘* The earth is his footstool,” (Matt. v : 35) is expand- 
ed into the pleonastic awkwardness: ‘‘ The earth is 
the footstool of his feet,” leading us to wonder if the 
revisers feared we might mistake it for the footstool 
of his hands or his head. Still the net result is a 
great improvement. The example of those divines 
who have already carried the new version into their 
pulpits is to be commended. It is to be hoped that 
it will be followed in other pulpits, and also in Sun- 
day-schools, and families. As the natural divinity 
of truth in the Book becomes cleared more and more 
of the mistranslations, misinterpretations, and false 
assumptions that have clouded its light, there need 
be little fear that it will take a deeper hold on the 
human heart, and reach out a wider influence in hu- 
man history then it has ever done before. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE OLD FRIESIC LANGUAGE. 
By Adley H. Cummins. London: Triibner & Co. 
1881. 


This is a grammar by a resident of San Francisco, 
of one of the Old Germanic dialects, which, for many 
reasons, is most interesting to students of compara- 
tive philology—of Germanic philology in particu- 
lar—and yet one that has hitherto been most unac- 
countably neglected in this respect. No grammar of 
it has been published since Rask’s, which appeared 
about sixty years ago; and that, tothe disadvantage of 
being out of print, unites the undesirable qualities of 
being thoroughly antiquated, uncritical, and written 
without the slightest regard for modern scholarship. 
The many students of this branch of philology upon 
the continent and elsewhere have for years been con- 
strained to resort to the comparative grammars of 
competent scholars for such fragments of Friesic 
grammar as appear in them, and to piece out the 
knowledge acquired from them by comparisons with 
the other members of the common stock. The gram- 
mar before us is brief, but has been edited with a 
view to a comparison of Friesic with the other dia- 





lects, and will we apprehend be found to contain, 
concisely stated, all that it is necessary for a mastery 
of the language. 

The Friesic presents special attractions for the An- 
glo-Saxon student, on account of the great similarity 
of the two forms of speech. Indeed, one of the most 
illustrious of Old English scholars, Kemble, has said 
that in origin we are more Friesic than Saxon. 
Though the Friesians did not, at the time of the Sax- 
on invasion, migrate to Britain in great numbers, yet 
copious references are made to their achievements in 
the ancient naval annals of the islands, as well as in 
those of the north of Europe in general, but especially 
the charming legends of Van Lennep, an illustrious 
poet of Holland. 

We are glad to find that among us, there is a stream 
of scholarly tendency which softens in some degree 
our Californian materialism. Mr. Cummins is young 
in years, but has the ambitions which are most ad- 
mirable in young men. The present thesis upon 
Friesic is, we believe, his first published effort in the 
way of linguistic study. He is projecting an En- 
glish treatise upon Gothic grammar, and we hope 
that the reception of the present work by scholars 
will be as encouraging as it deserves. 

The science of philology is making immense strides 
in its later years’ progress. The keenness and philo- 
sophical deftness of the modern student would, we ap- 
prehend, stir up a childish admiration in the good 
old Dr. Johnson, and his generation. The modern 
scholar snatches the scrubby word-urchin from out of 
the horde of Germanic barbarians, boxes his ears, 
crops his hair, scrubs his shining morning face, and, 
having given him a respectable toilet, sends him into 
school to old Goody Sanskrit, or to artistic Greek re- 
latives, or to soldiery Roman cousins; and triumph- 
antly points out the family likenesses all around. 
We trust there are enough students in California, 
among our readers, to take a lively interest in Mr. 
Cummins’ success. 


THE YounG NiImRoDS IN NORTH AMERICA. A 
book for boys, by Thomas W. Knox. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1881. For sale in San Francis- 
co by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


The boy part of the world has come to look upon 
Mr. Knox as a benefactor. His books in which he 
conducted his youthful heroes through the strange and 
fascinating countries of the orient, gave him a status 
which he will not lose by thislatest production. The 
average boy likes fun, and Mr. Knox gives him plenty 
of it. Next, a little adventure must be thrown in, 
and the author deals it out with a liberal hand. But 
into the fun and adventure are ingeniously injected a 
great deal of information which the unwary boy is 
obliged to take in as he proceeds with the narrative. 
Such books are really a part of the education of the 
young. Zhe Young Nimrods is profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated, and is a fitting companion to its pop- 
ular predecessors, 
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SiR WILLIAM HAMILTON. By W. H. S. Monck. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1881. For 
sale in San Francisco by Billings, Harbourne & 
Co. 

The scope of the series on English Philosophers, of 
which the volume before us is the first, is declared by 
the editor to be ‘‘to lay before the reader what each 
English Philosopher thought and wrote about the 
problems with which he dealt, not what we may 
think he ought to have thought and written. The 
size and numbe: of the volumes compiled by each 
leading philosopher are chiefly due to the necessity, 
which philosophers have generally considered imper- 
ative, of demolishing all previous systems of philos- 
ophy before they commence the work of constructing 
theirown. Of this work of destruction, little will be 
found in these volumes; we propose to lay stress on 
what a philosopher did, rather than what he undid.” 

Following up this idea, after a brief biographical 
sketch, Professor Monck has devoted six very able 
chapters to the consideration of the fundamental 
principles of the Hamiltonian philosophy, under the 
heads, respectively: ‘‘ The External World—Natural 
Realism;” ‘‘ Necessary Truths—The Law of the Con- 
ditioned;” ‘* The Law of Causation;” ‘‘ The Infinite 
and Absolute—The Law of Substance;” ‘‘ The Gen- 
eral Psychology of Hamilton;” and ‘‘ Logic.” The 
appendix contains a list of books founded upon the 
philosopy of Hamilton, and also a glossary of terms 
as used by him. 

To make this series a success it is only necessary 
that the succeeding volumes should be as able and 
well considered as this initial one. 


A SHORT HIsTORY OF THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN 
AMERICA. By Henry Cabot Lodge. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1881. For sale in San Francis- 
co by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


Aside from a necessary incompleteness consequent 
upon an attempt to cover a great deal of ground in a 
short space, Mr. Lodge’s book isa valuable addition 


to the historical literature of the time. With the ex- 
ception of the Great Rebellion there is no period of 
American history so full of fascination as that early 
colonial time which this work undertakes to investi- 
gate. The life of the people was simple and vigorous. 
In their own separate ways the different colonies were 
working out in the new land the same problem, 
which afterwards was to find its solution in the repub- 
lican experiment to which a hundred years of success 
have given a tolerable assurance of stability. They 
brought from their own lands the diverse traditions 
of their forefathers. For a while they were like 
separate people, as they had been in the old world. 
The gradual dissipation of these differences, and the 
growth of the sentiment that they were essentially 
and necessarily one, politicaliy and commercially, are 
perhaps the most interesting and obvious manifesta- 
tions of a national tendency that history affords. In- 
cidentally Mr. Lodge throws a great deal of light up- 
on this subject. 





THE PAST IN THE PRESENT. By Arthur Mitchell. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1881. For sale in 
San Francisco by Payot, Upham & Co. 

Lack of space in this instance prevents justice being 
done to a work which is well worthy an extended re- 
view. The book is made up of ten of the Rhind lec- 
tures on Archeology, delivered by the author in 1876 
and 1878, and its object is to show how many neo- 
archaic customs and objects are still to be found. 
The lectures are marked by laborious and original re- 
search, as well as by signal ability. Part II, embrac- 
ing the concluding four lectures, is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the nature, processes and results of Civili- 
zation, and is not the least valuable portion of the 
book. 


NEz PERCE JOSEPH. By O. O. Howard. Boston: 
Leeand Shepherd. 1881. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. Cloth, $2.50. 

It is perhaps hardly to be expected that the author 
of a book will look upon it from the standpoint 
of the editor who is compelled to read it. But if he 
would, he might occasionally find the proverbially 
savage editor a little mollified. In a book which 
really contains a great deal of valuable information, 
General Howard has most minutely recorded a suc- 
cession of events and conversations which are of the 
most supreme unimportance. Stripped of this ‘‘sur- 
plusage” his book throws much light upon the vex- 
ed Indian question, and for that reason, rather than 
for any interest in Chief Joseph or his capture, it is 
well worth a perusal. 


WHo Was Pau GRAYSON? By John Habberton. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1881. For sale in 
San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


The author of Helen’s Babies is not likely, by 
all appearances, to achieve another success. At 
all events his later works have tended further 
and further from that goal. Paul Grayson is 
one of the conventional ‘‘goody-goody” boys who 
is the model of the school, and the hero of a common- 
place story. The peculiar atmosphere that surrounds 
boys Mr. Habberton has evidently not breathed for 
many years. One or two touches, at rare intervals, 
redeem the book from being a decided failure. 


THE KriNc’s MIssIVE, and other poems. By John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 1881. For sale in San Francisco by A. 
L. Bancroft & Co. 

Whittier’s place among the poets of America is so 
well defined that it would be a work of supererogation 
to attempt any analysis of his work at thisday. The 
beautiful little volume entitled Zhe King’s Missive 
contains about thirty of his latest poems, some of 
them being among the best he has ever written. 
Bound up with these is an excellent portrait of the 
Quaker poet. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. Edited 
with notes, by William J. Rolfe. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1881. For sale in San Francis- 
co by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

Mr. Rolfe’s Shaksperian series is now so well and 
favorably known that it is sufficient to say Cortolanus 
has received the same careful treatment at his hands 
that has distinguished the preceding volumes. The 
notes are short, but remarkably discriminating. 


No Laccarps WE. 
York: George W. Harlan. 
paper, 50 cents. 

This little novel, the plot of which is laid at the 
watering places on the Atlantic sea-board, is cleverly 
designed and executed. There is not a little vivid 
description in its pages. Here and there it is in- 
tensely dramatic, and throughout the interest is well 
sustained. Asa ‘‘summer novel,” which it claims 
to be, it is a success, 


By Ross Raymond. New 
1881. Cloth, $1.00; 


THE HoME GARDEN. By Ella Rodman Church. 


This book is the third of this series and contains, 
in a little compact form, rather more information and 
rather less ‘‘chatty talk” than either of his prede- 
cessors. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. New York: Harper 
& Bros, 1881. For sale in San Francisco by A. 
L Bancroft & Co. 20 cents each. 

No. 180. Zhe Life and Surprising Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe. 

No. 181. My Love. Anovel. By E. Lynn Linton. 

No, 182. Beside the River. Atale. By Katherine 

S. Macquoid. 

No. 183. Harry Foscelyn. A novel. 

Oliphant. 

No. 184. Zhe Miller's Daughter. 

Anne Beale. 

No. 185. Zhe Chaplain of the Fleet. 

By Walter Besant and James Rice. 

No. 186. My First Offer, and other stories. 

Mary Cecil Hay. 15 cents. 

No. 187. Unbelief in the 18th Century. By John 

Cairns, D. D. 


By Mrs. 
A novel. By 


A novel, 


By 





No. 188. Zhe Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, 


APPLETON’s NEw HANDyY-VOLUME SERIES. 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881. 

No. 68. LoukisLaras. By D. Bikelas. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by J. Gennadius. Paper, 30 
cents. 

No. 69. THEGREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTs, 
By George T. Ferris. Paper, 40 cents. 


New 


COMPANION TO THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEw 
TESTAMENT, explaining the reasons for the changes 
made on the authorized version. By Alex. Rob- 
erts, D. D. New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co. 1881. For sale in San Francisco by A. 
L. Bancroft & Co. 


ROSECRAFT. A story of common places and com- 
mon people. By William M. F. Round. Boston: 
Lee and Shepherd. 1881. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


- His LITTLE MOTHER and other tales and sketches. 


By the author of John Halifax, Gentleman. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1881. For sale in San 
Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


THE STorY OF HELEN Troy. By the author of 
Golden Rodi, An Idyl of Mt. Desert. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1881. For salein San Francisco 
by A. L. Bancroft & Co. Cloth, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co, 1881. 


No. 32. General Physiology of the Muscles and 
Nerves. By Dr. I. Rosenthal. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
By W. Robertson Smith. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1881. 


APPLETON’s HOME Books. 


New York: D. Apple- 
ton& Co. 1881. 


60 cents. 





POST - PRANDIALS. 


‘* Don’t talk to me about the Yosemite,” said a 


young lady the other day, very indignantly. ‘‘Noth- 
ing but stupid trees, big rocks, and sloppy water- 
falls. Not a young man to be seen.” 


A SAVANNAH millionaire named Lynch allows 
his wife forty thousand a year for her personal ex- 
penses. She calls it her Lynch-pin money. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


IT is pretty tough that the editor of this chaste fam- 
ily magazine should crowd a batch of ‘‘ Answers to 
Correspondents” over into this department this 
month. We suppose we have got to submit for once, 
but if it occurs again, however, we shall get even by 
running this column as a red-hot Democratic war- 
whoop clean through the coming municipal election. 
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Come to think of it we'll do so anyway, and ex- 
pectant nominees of that, or any other party, who 
wish to get their ‘‘boom” under way in time can 
hear of something to their advantage by carefully 
directing a certified check or postal order to the 
name at the foot of this department. 


Treasurer. Day before yesterday I was elected 
Treasurer of the ‘‘Jolly Lunatic” Social Club. 
Yesterday I bought a new ulster, a stem-winder watch, 
and paid my landlady. To-day the Society have 
appointed a new Treasurer and requested me to turn 
over the funds. What shall I do? 

Answer. Skip! 


Violence My father is a mean suspicious brute. 
He insists on George going home at 11:45 P. M. 
every night, and the other morning when he came 
down stairs and found one of George’s handkerchiefs 
hanging over the keyhole of the parlor door, he just 
went on terribly, and said he didn’t believe it got 
there by accident, no such thing. Can you recom- 
mend me toa good nunnery—one where they have 
charades and things? 

Answer. Think a monkery would be more in your 
line. Pretty good one at Cincinnati, though the 
monks complain of the table. Too much pork-hash, 
we believe. 


Desperate Wife. 1. My husband is not only 
false to me, but knocks me down every fifteen min- 
utes by the clock. He frequently goes off on what 
he calls ‘‘a jam,” leaving me locked up in the coal 
cellar for weeks at atime. Yesterday I discovered 
two pounds of arsenic in the sugar-bowl, and this 
morning he handed me a glass bomb concealed in 
an orange. In heaven’s name advise me! 2, Are 
skirts gathered on the hips as much as ever this 
summer? 3. What will remove freckles? 

Answers. You must conquer your husband by 
kindness. Smile cheerfully every time he lets fly at 
your nose. Hiding behind the door or under the bed 
when he needs exercise only irritates him the more. 
Remember you havea Christian duty to perform, and 
work him an ecru satin club-holder trimmed with 
lace edging. 2. We believe the gatherings are be- 
ginning to break. 3. Smallpox. 


Umpire. We desire to submit the following dis- 
pute arising from a game of chess. Smith takes 
Brown’s queen and jumps the knave by sacrificing 
two pawns, Smith having three to go, being four by 
honor. Jones claims that Brown having last deal, 
Robinson takes the trick. Smith objects, and Brown 
argues that Robinson failing to carom on Jones’ dark 
red, Smith wins the pool by a neck. Our own opin- 
ion is that Smith is out ona foul, and that Rogers 
takes the cake. What is yours? 

Answer, Our opinion is that a wet towel around 





the head, and a dose of bromide every half hour, is 
the only thing that will do you any good. 


Fimson Weede, Petaluma, 1am an orphan, both 
my parents having been killed in the same sleigh with 
the late Czar, who was my chum at college. 1. A 
friend whom I shall call A, as his family is well known, 
bets B, who keeps a lumber yard, that Iroquois, the 
Derby winner, never trotted a race in 1:18%, both 
hind feet being off the ground simultaneously in suc- 
cession, 2. Did the Marquis of Cheeseboro invent 
cheese or only sell it? 3. Has the present Pope of 
Rome a relative in Benicia named Gus who keeps a 
cigar stand ? 

Answer. 1. Dilute with lump borax. 2. Plow 
under and top-dress with bone dust. 3. Take one- 
half ounce of laudanum every half hour, increasing 
the dose until desire for scribbling stops. 


Dramatic. 1 do the leading business for the ‘* West- 
ern Addition Edwin Forrest and Sara Bernhardt 
Dramatic Society.” Am to play Toodles next Monday 
but can’t find anybody talented enough to support me 
as the landlord. Unless I hire the very finest sup- 
port lam N. G. What do you suppose Raymond, 
who is in the city, would ask for one night? Have 
wired Salvini but get no reply. 

Answer. Have seen Raymond and he will come 
for $1.75, car-fare and beer. Regular terms to go 
into the suburbs are $2.00, but money is tight just 
now, and comedians have come down. 


Anxious Mother, Am the mother of eighteen 
grown sons, all of whom I support by my sewing ma- 
chine. Last week the four youngest committed a 
burglary and are now concealed in a closet in my 
room. Since then they have had neither food nor 
drink, as a detective has rented the room over head 
and has been watching through a knot hole ever 
since. I am nearly distracted with anxiety and fear. 
What shall I do? Please, also, send me a stylish 
polonaise pattern, and also tell me whether Clara 
Morris has really a green wart on her spine. 

Answer. John C. Calhoun fell at the battle of 
Marengo in 1476. 


Doubt. X bets Z five hundred dollars that Conk- 
ling will not be re-elected, the money being placed in 
my hands tohold. To-day they agree to call the 
bet a draw and demand the return of the stakes. 
Have they any right to do this? If I refuse to con- 
sent in what position does it leave me? 

Answer. In jail. 


This is about all we can tackle in this number, but 
the balance can hold over until we can get back the 
rest of our stereotyped ‘‘ answers ” recently loaned to 
an esteemed weakly contemporary. 
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IN RE BEACONSFIELD. 


Now that ‘“‘characteristic anecdotes” of the late 
English Premier are so much in demand, it is rather 
surprising that the newspapers haven’t got hold of 
the really cleverest thing that the great Englishman 
said duringjhis career. 

Shortly after ‘‘ Empress of India” had been add- 
ed to the Queen’s title, Beaconsfield’s birthday was 

_celebrated by a banquet at the Carleton Club, at 
which the Prince of Wales presided as a special mark 
of royal appreciation. Lord Roseberry, who was 
present, began an oft-mooted argument at one end of 
the table as to whether the Prime Minister observed 
the Hebrew traditions as to certain articles of diet. 
Wine having made that inveterate young joker more 
reckless than usual, Lord Roseberry made a large bet 
on the point with his neighbor, Mr. Gathorne Har- 
dy, and then had the audacity to direct the steward 
to set before Beaconsfield a roast sucking pig. 

Everybody at the table paused aghast at this pre- 
sumption, even the Prince looking exceedingly un- 
comfortable. The Prime Minister’s face flushed a 
second, then, taking in the situation at a glance, he 
gravely rose, and turning to the Prince said: 

‘*Permit me to present to your Royal Highness 
Lord Roseberry’s infant son.” 

In the roar that followed ‘‘ Rosey” quietly but 
eftectually slid out. 


S-S-S-H-H! 


Sarah Bernhardt said at a ‘‘ Welcome Home” 
breakfast given in Paris the other day that in all her 
American tour she had never occasion to be really 
angry but once. While playing in Philadelphia, not 
only herself, but the whole company was very much 
annoyed by the ostentatious manner in which a lady 
in one of the stage boxes devoted her whole atten- 
tion to a pet dog in her lap, to the complete ignoring 
of the play. Just at the close of the second act of 





Phedre, and while the house was ringing with the 
plaudits of the spectators, the lady in question sud- 
denly arose, and leaning out of the box, cried in a 
piercing voice: ‘‘S-s-s-h-h. Everybody be quiet for 
a few minutes. — Little Fido is having a fit!” 

And, to the frantic disgust of its owner, an usher 
carried out Fido by the tail. 


TOO EXACTING. 


And now a congregation at Grass Valley have dis- 
missed their pastor because he was too much addict- 
ed to the ‘‘secretion of rot-gut whisky.” Some 
people appear to think that because a man is a min- 
ister he ought to get drunk on champagne. 


POSITIVELY THE LAST TRUMP. 


The Rev. Dr. George Purcell of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has just come to the front with the interesting 
information that the world will come to an end with- 
out any postponement whatever, on the 18th of June, 
1882, at precisely 3:25 in the afternoon. This item 
comes just in time to comfort the property holders in 
this section who are groaning in advance under the 
new extra tax levy. If there is anything that will 
tend to relieve real estate in this long suffering locali- 
ty it is to have a good reliable article of chaos set 
in at an early day. Meanwhile we have written to 
the Rev. Dr. Purcell to ask if he can afford to reduce 
the above schedule of time say thirty minutes. We 
have a note falling due on the day in question, and 
should hate to go to protest and blazes at the same 
time. 


And so Nellie Calhoyn is going to marry a stock- 
broker? Another conjunction of Venus and Mer- 
cury. DERRICK Dopp. 





OU TCROPPINGS. 


THE DEMON SHIP. 


From far horizon's dip arose 

The evening calm, and o’er the sea, 
Came onward, lulling to repose, 

The waves most tranquilly, 


And dimmed the rippling golden trail 
The sinking sun had left behind, 

And idly flapped our languid sail. 
Ah, not a breath of wind! 





The moonlight with its silvery sheen, 
And sinking sun did both unite 
To cast upon that silent scene 
A weird, unhallowed light. 


‘‘A sail! a sail!" We stood aghast, 
As leewardly we did espy 

A ship advancing round whose mast 
The birds of storm did fly. 


God's mercy! Round her mast they sped 
In careless play, and then they tired, 
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And fell upon the wave as dead, 
And not a shot was fired. 


Quote one: ‘‘ Keen sportsmen are on board,” 
While others with great reverence 

Did cross themselves and pray the Lord 
To keep all spectres hence. 


On came that ship with not a wind 
The pennant on her mast to shake ; 

And on, and on, nor left behind 
Upon the wave a wake. 


And on, and on, her broad sail spread 
With not a wind, with not a tide, 
And seemed within her precincts dread 

No mortal did abide. 


And on, and on, while we beheld 
In wonder on that tranquil sea, 

A ship, by mystic power impelled, 
Sail on to destiny. 


Among us who were watching there, 
Stood one apart, a little space, 

An aged man with snow white hair, 
And sad and weary face. 


He stood apart, no friend had he; 

Though known for years, a stranger still ; 
No touch of human sympathy 

His callous heart could thnill. 


For well we knew that he had done 
A direful deed, that he had sold 
His soul unto the Evil One 
For youth, and power, and gold. 


And lo! In each a curse he found, 
And one by one they passed away, 

But still remains the dreadful bond, 
And that he needs must pay. 


He stood apart like one entranced, 
With glowing eye, distended lip, 

And watched intently as advanced 
The demon-freighted ship. 


And on, and on, she seemed to press 
Until she righted, standing fast, 
As if amid the fathomless 
Her anchor had been cast. 


And then he stepped into a boat, 
And lowered it by our vessel's side, 

Unhitched the rope, and once afloat, 
Right onward swiftly plied. 


His cleaving oar the silence broke, 
As deftly ’neath the surf it stole ; 

The anxious boat, at every stroke, 
Leaped on to reach its goal. 


The demon ship, he nears, and nears, 
He reaches now, now climbs he o’er 

The bulwarks, now he disappears ; 
We see him nevermore. 





For through that unblessed ship of hell 
A shudder passed with seething sound, 
As if had been resolved the spell 
That erst had kept her bound. 


The skipper spoke: ‘‘ Our colors dip.” 
"Twas done, but no reply she gave ; 
‘‘Come, come, a broadside on that ship, 
And sink her ‘neath the wave.” 


Now, from our gunnels shots were sped ; 
The demon vessel made reply. 

A flag with cross-bones and death's head, 
Did flaunt the evening sky. 


Did flaunt, and then did fade away ; 
Then tapering spar that proudly reared 

Itself to Heaven, grew dusk and gray, 
And strangely disappeared. 


And then the shrouds and sheets began 
To fade, and then the mizzenmast, 

Then fore and main waxed pale and wan; 
We watching stood aghast. 


Next faded poop, and prow, and deck, 
And in their place we could discern 
A little, misty, veering speck, 
That faded in its turn. 


Then stars stole out upon the sky, 
And darkness gathered o’er the sea, 

And the sad waves came drifting by, 
And all alone were we. 


Since then long years away have passed, 
Strange lands and seas in wandering o’er, 
Yet wheresoe’er our way is cast 
As in the days of yore, 


In waking hour, in dream of night, 
We see who whilom was our mate 
Sail in that ship which demon power 


Impels to woeful fate. 
R, E. WHITE. 


PERSONATING MARK TWAIN. 


We find the following in an exchange: 

The Hon. DeShame Hornet had a very unpleasant 
experience lately. Mark Twain was advertised to 
lecture in the town of Glochester, but for some rea- 
son failed to get around. In the emergency the lec- 
ture committee decided to employ Mr. Hornet to 
deliver his celebrated address on temperance, but so 
late in the day was this arrangement made, that no 
bills announcing it could be circulated, and the audi- 
ence assembled, expecting to listen to the celebrated 
innocent. 

Nobody in the town knew Mark, or had ever heard 
him lecture, and they had got the notion that he 
was funny, and went to the lecture prepared to laugh. 
Even those on the platform, except the chairman, did 
not} know Mr. Hornet from Mark Twain, and so, 
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when he was introduced, thought nothing of the 
name, as they knew Mark Twain was a som de plume, 
and supposed his real name was Hornet. 

Mr. Hornet first remarked, ‘‘Intemperance is the 
curse of this country.” 

The audience burst into a merry laugh. He knew 
it could not be at his remark, and thought his clothes 
must be awry, and he asked the chairman if he was 
all right, and got ‘‘yes” for answer. He couldn’t 
understand it, but went on: 

‘*It breaks up happy homes!”—still louder mirth. 
“*It is carrying young men down to death and hell!” 
—a perfect roar and applause. 

Mr. Hornet began to get excited. He thought 
they were guying him, but he proceeded, ‘‘We must 
crush the serpent!”—a tremendous howl of laughter. 
Hornet couldn’t stand it. 

‘*What I am saying is gospel truth,” he cried. 
The audience fairly bellowed with mirth. Hornet 
turned to a man on the stage, and said: ‘‘ Do you see 
anything very ridiculous in my remarks or behavion?” 

‘*Yes, ha ha, it’s intensely funny—ha ha ha! Go 
on,” cried the roaring man. 

‘*This is an insult,” cried Hornet, dancing wildly 
about.’ More laughter, and cries of, ‘‘Go on, 
Twain!” 

And then the chairman got the idea of the thing, 
and rose up and explained the situation; and the men 
on the stage suddenly quit laughing, blushed very 
red; and the folks in the audience looked at each 
other in a mighty sheepish way, and they quit laugh- 
ing too. And then Mr. Hornet himself became 
thoroughly mad, and very plainly told them he had 
never before got into a town so entirely populated by 
asses and idiots. And having said that, he left the 
hall. 


THE DEAD POET. 


Hang up forever now his golden harp. 
The poet is no more. 

Its silent strings he ne’er again will wake ; 
No longer sweep them o’er. 


A simple poet he, whose song sincere 
Gushed, purely, from his heart, 

Unsullied by pedantic learning’s gloss, 
Or tinsel gaud of art. 


His was the power, rightly deemed divine, 
To fill each wearied breast 

With cheering light; and to instill soft balm} 
In bosoms pain-oppressed. 


And now he is no more; you sadly say, 
Dead is the poet now. 

Those eyes that once so animated shone 
Are closed ; and cold his brow. 


But you mistake. The songster is not dead : 
For one like him ne'er dies. 
Within the troubled hearts he soothed to rest 
His name embalm64i lies. 
FRANK M. MICHAEL. 





HOW WE BURIED MURPHY. 


Having to stay one night in the only tavern that 
was an adjunct to a saw-mill up the coast, I noticed 
at one of the tables a Hercules of an Irishman with 
laughing grey eyes and curly locks, and every few 
minutes would come from that table a peal of 
laughter, while Hercules’s face (all except the eyes) 
would be as grave as that of a deacon passing the 
contribution plate. 

Fearing the prospect of a long, dull evening, I 
took pains to cultivate the Colossus, and found him, 
as I thought, bubbling over with fun. The landlord, 
seeing my amusement, spoke up: 

“*Denny, tell the gentleman how you buried Mur- 
phy.” 

‘*Sure, I tould that ould story twice a’ready.” 

But I saw that Denny’s objections were about ona 
par with those of young ladies asked to sing, and I 
succeeded, by means of the bar, in getting Denny into 
a pliable state of mind, and he began his tale. 

‘*Whin I wuz a bit of a bye, risin’ eighteen, or 
maybe nineteen, I used to spind the long evenin’s at 
a bit av a shebeen house in Sandwich, away back in 
Canada, just across the river from Detroit. Well, 
one evenin’ I wuz prancin’ about the bar-room, and 
had spiled two or three noggins o’ whiskey, and in 
bounced Tim Flaherty.” 

** €Good look to all here,’ says he.” 

***God save uz! Sure, ould Murphy’s dead this 
time.’ ” 

‘*** Dead droonk, ye mean,’ says I.” 

***He wuz that, too,’ says Tim, ‘bud the ould 
woman wuz as droonk as him, and she tumbled anto 
him, across the face o’ him—sure she shet off his 
wind this time. That wuz the way they wor, he 
dead and could, and she dead droonk, and most as 
sthiff wid the could.’” 

**¢Who’s Murphy, anyhow?’ sez wan o’ the byes.” 

‘* «Faix, aint he that ould sojer that lived in a bit 
of a shanty beyant the lumber piles? He’s bin on 
wan big droonk iver since he kem out o’ the army, 
and the ould woman was as handy wid the crater as 
Murphy.’ ” 

‘*While we waz discoosin’ quiet like, in kem the 
inquist for a glass all around. Sez the crowner: 

‘* “Hoo’l bury Murphy,’ sez he, ‘and where’ll we 
bury him? Thim dirty Orange Presbitarians won’t 
let us sthick him in their bit o’ ground, and the yaw- 
pin Methodists are just as bad, so faith, there’s no 
place we can plant Murphy in.’” 

‘‘An ould farmer spoke up; sez he:” 

‘**T don’t mind—ye may put him in that weeshie 
bit o’ a field o’ mine across the brook; bud he must 
be put down deep, so he’ll niver come to the top at 
all,’ says he.” 

**Sez the crowner:” 

***Faith, who'll do it? The ould cabin’s pretty 
sthong by this out. Nobody knows whin he tuk 
that last sup. I'll give any of the boys twenty dol- 
lars to make a bit av a box and bury Murphy.’” 
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“Sez Tim to me:” 

‘¢*Shall we do it, Denny?’” 

‘I considhered a bit.” 

‘© «I’m wid ye,’ sez I.’ 
how.’ ” 

‘*So, come mornin’ we tuk some bits o’ boords 
we had pervided over night from the lumber piles, 
and rattled togeder a bit av a box, long enough and 
good enough for Murphy.” 

‘‘When we lugged it to the cabin wher Murphy 
laid, and opened the door—‘ Phew!’ says I.” 

‘‘‘Howly Mother!’ sez Tim; ‘we'll want a taste 
of something stronger than this parfoomery, av we go 
on wid this bit av a job.’” 

“*So, in the twinkle of a bed-post, we wuz over to 
the shebeen house, roarin’ at McCraken fora taste of 
poteen, to take the bad smell out av our troats and 
faith, it tuk a sensible number o’ them to clear out 
our necks.” 

“Bud it wuz not much good; the parfoom had got 
so into our heads that we see three ways at wance. 
So, sez I:” 

‘“«¢Tim, shall we go back to Murphy?’ ” 

“ «I’m agreed,’ sez he.” 

‘So aff we wint; and faith, Murphy wasn’t so 
bad this time; so I tuk him by the head, and Tim by 
the fut, and wid wan good hist, in went Murphy 
into the box—soogh!” ; 

“‘Then we nailed him up and loaded him on a bit 
of a sled, and got him down to the little field acrass 
the brook, pulled down the bars, and looked about 
to disciver a good, aisy place to dig.” 

‘* *Hurroo!’ sez Tim.” 

‘**What now?’ says I” 

‘* ‘Faith,’ sez he, ‘there’s an ould pitaty hole; how 
will we get a better place to put a Murphy in?’” 

“So into the hole we went wid our shovels, but, 
bedad, the ground wuz harder than a beggar bye’s 
heart wid frost, and all we could do wuz to schrape 
out the snow and loose straw; and the cruelest thing 
was, we could not cover Murphy up; so, in this dis- 
trisful state, we klim up an the fince to bite our 
thumbs and think a bit. Well, I spied a lump 0’ 
corn-stacks convanient. 

“* Sure,’ sez I, ‘corn-stacks "Il cover Murphy up 
illigant.’ ” 

*‘And we soon had him out o’ sight under a pile 
0’ fodder; and to make it all nate and gintale we 
smoothed it aff wid a coat av dhry sand we got undher 
anould stump. Tare an’ ounds! didn’t we have a 
night out o’ the beautiful twinty dollars the crowner 
gev uz whin we reported the job to him complate; 
and we inded the night’s divarsion wid as pretty a 
duscussion wid sthicks as ye could wish to see.” 

** But sich a hullabaloo as that ould farmer set up 
whin he found the kind of Murphy in his pitaty hole; 
and the-health min had to take up Murphy and put 
him back in the ould cabin.” 

“Tim and I kept out o’ sight. But wan night, 
whin we’d been payin’ our respicts to; thenoggins, 


‘He can’t hurt uz, any- 





we remembered we had a bit av a grudge agin an 
ould doctor near by; so we set to raisin ways to git 
avin wid the ould bone-cutter. Sez I:” : 

** *Tim, let’s take the ould villin a subject. Mur- 
phy’ll be hard enough by this time to turn the sharp- 
est knife in ‘ould danger’s’ bit of a cruelty-box.’ ” 

‘* *Thrue for you,’ sez Tim; ‘And we'll set Mur- 
phy an the rack o’ bones av a nag the ould villin 
lathers about the country side. We'll tie him <n wid 
a bit av a sthrap, and lave him to ride all night.’ ” 

‘*So we slipped away to Murphy’s cabin. Faith, 
there wuz no need to brake in the dure. Murphy 
was guard enough, though he was in his box. We 
pried aff the kiver, and got out Murphy. He wuz 
that sthiff ye might have druv him in the ground all 
as wan as a stake. We moidered up the road toward 
‘ould danger’s’ barn, stoppin’ wance in a while to 
breath and listen.” 

** *Whist!’ sez Tim, ‘there’s bells;’ and sure we 
knowed there wuz a slather o’ young folks goin’ toa 
dance beyant.” 

‘* “Howly Moses! What’ll we do now?’ sez I.” 

‘* “Hould an,’ sez he, and he set Murphy upright 
and jammed him down in the snow up to his knees, 
tore a bit av stake from the fince, and propped him 
up a bit.” 

‘*I put my hand on Murphy’s shoulder social-like 
as the load dhruv by, hollerin’ ‘good night, boys,’ 
never thinkin’.” 

‘*Bud whin they wor clear away, we begun to 
think we were too tuckerd entirely to lug Murphy 
any more troo the deep snow, so we left him stand- 
in’ like a Roosian sentry an guard. _ And that’s how 
we buried Murphy, for the next day we were safe and 
sound across the Detroit river.” 

W. H. WooDHAMs. 


SUNSET AT SANTA BARBARA, 


Aglow are the mountains with color, 
Tinging the land and the sea, 

While an evening fancy enclasps me, 
Holding me silently. 


Astir are the mountains with shadows, 
Creeping adown to the sea; 

While ever the vision enfolds me 
In speechless sympathy. 


Asleep are the mountains in quiet, 
Till morning shall over the sea 
Kiss darkness of night into beauty, 

In newest holiday. 


Awake are the mountains with freshness ; 
The sunlight is gilding the sea ; 
My fancy is whispering unto me 
A tender memory. 
F, H, BURDICK, 
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SMOKING FOR THE TOOTHACHE. 


A right molar had been aching on the double-quick 
for sixty mortal hours. I had heated it, chilled it, 
tried laudanum, whisky, ginger and pepper, poul- 
ticed, fomented and blistered, till that side of my 
face looked like a boiled beet, but all in vain. It 
only jumped the harder and faster. I had exhausted 
the list of remedies known to me save one—the for- 
ceps—and was musing whether I should brave the 
dentist, when, in an evil moment, my chum (it was 
in my college days) suggested a cigar. Surely that 
would be something new to me. I acted on the un- 
lucky hint at once. I put on my hat, and made for 
the sign of the ‘‘ Big Injun” on the next street. I 
felt a little sheepish as I entered the shop on such a 
delicate errand, but put a bold face on, and asked 
for six A 1 rolls of the ‘‘weed nicotian.” The 
shopman handed them out as if it were no very ex- 
traordinary event in his life to sell six cigars. I paid 
for them, slipped them into my deepest and darkest 
pocket, and started home. It seemed as if the eyes 
of every person in the street were bent on me, and 
every looker seemed to say: 

‘*That greeny has got six cigars in his pocket.” 

I met a classmate that I felt sure at first was going 
to poke fun at me for aspiring to the ‘‘manly ac- 
complishment first inaugurated by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh.” 

But he passed me simply with a familiar, ‘‘ Hallo, 


Bob! how’s the grinder?” 
As he did not intimate the least suspicion of my 
clandestine cigars, I felt quite reassured, and hurried 


home. Once there I solemnly prepared for the op- 
eration. I took off my coat, boots, put on my study 
gown, slippers, tied a handkerchief in lieu of smok- 
ing cap over my luxuriant hair, then selecting the 
nicest looking of the half-dozen, applied myself to 
one end, and a lighted match to the other. 

‘*Why, chum, what’s the matter with the confound- 
ed thing? I can’t get a whiff.” 

‘* Daisy, perhaps you’d get more comfort out of it 
if you’d bite off the little end. Smoke don’t gener- 
ally draw very well through a capped flue.” 

**QOh! ah! all right.” 

So I nipped the end with a sudden snap of my in- 
cisors, when a chip of the broken leaf flew down my 
throat, and threw me into a spasm of coughing that 
I thought would choke me to death. Rallying from 
this I tried the first experiment on the opposite ends 
again. 

Puff! puff! 

** Beautiful! Chum, the machine runs!” 

Then I settled back in our old rocker before the 
grate, put my feet on the fender, assumed the non- 
chalant air of an expert, and puffed away like a new 
pair of bellows till the inch stub began to burn’ my 
fingers. I had taken the remedy thoroughly. I 
aimed the fiery remnant at the grate, but, singularly 
enough, it went wide of the mark, struck the mantel- 


“smoke, when I started up in a fright. 





piece, and came bouncing back on the rug, scatter- 
ing the sparks in every direction. I stooped to 
brush them up, when I suddenly found myself on 
all fours, and standing none too steady, even with 
this broadening of base. I tried to rise; the whole 
room seemed to have gone to sea, and the furniture 
was rocking at a most fearful rate. I made at once 
for the bed-room door. This dodged me; the wall 
three feet to one side rapped me in the face. My 
kind chum, seeing the state of the case, came prompt- 
ly to my help, and after a nice piece of very civil en- 
gineering got mein bed. The relief was but momen- 
tary. Another woe came quickly, a sort of subterra- 
nean commotion just below the diaphragm. I felt 
the crisis coming and called: 

‘*The bowl! the bowl! quick, quick! 
I was an A2tna or Vesuvius; quick.” 

After this development I sunk back on the pillow 
utterly resigned. . 

‘* How are you now, old boy?” inquired my chum 
in a consoling tone. 

‘*Convalescent, thank’ee: guess I shall sleep.” 

After lingering half an hour in the borderland 
between thought and dream, I was fairly over 
the line. And a troubled realm it proved to be; 
blue with endless smoke. First I was a chimney 
with sixteen flues all centering into one at the top, 
and my nose served’ for a smoke-vane, keeping its 
long point to the wind so that the gusts should not 
send the blue puffs the wrong way. Then I was the 
smoke-stack of a great steamer rolling in a heavy 
sea; and in this capacity I made a long long voyage. 
Next I was converted into a railroad engine, not 
rolling on wheels, but swinging dizzily through the 
air as it seemed about six feet above the track, with 
the sparks from the fire flying out of my eyes, and 
all the smoke and flames streaming through my 
mouth and nostrils. At last the engineer gave a sud- 
den chuff, chuff, chuff, letting off the accumulated 
My chum was 


I feel as if 


exploding with laughter. 

‘*Why Bob, you snore like old Cyclops himself. 
You ought to have heard the three snorts with which 
you came to! ha, ha, ha!” 

I didn’t join in the laugh. 

The toothache was gone; but oh me! where! 
Into every fiber and particle of my brain. My pulse 
was trying to knock holes through my temples. My 
tongue was coated. My mouth tasted like an old 
smoke-house. My lips felt as if I had been exchang- 
ing with some horse, so swollen, and flabby, and 
floppy were they. It was twenty-four hours before I 
was myself again. Then the old toothache came 
back as bad as ever, and I had to go and let the for- 
ceps do their work after all. Thus ended my exper- 
ience with my firstfand last cigar. 

If any young man wants my advice about master- 
ing the one art of self-fumigation with tobacco, it is 
that of the philosopher to the very young couple who 
asked him about!getting’married—don’t.” LL. H. 





